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VOL.  I. 

For  "  those'*  read  "  these,"  in  page  8.  Line  3. ;    as  also  in 

21,  5.  59,  22.  66,  1.  68,5.  *79,  20.    98,  19.     100,  19. 

116,16.21.     117,1.     124,8.     134-,  10.    28.    154,  1. 

192,  24. 
For  "  ascendancy"    read  "  ascendency,"  in  Page  10  Line  5. 

"impede"  read  "oppugn," in  47 4. 

"  we  Christians"  read  "  as  we  Chr."...  in 88 8. 

r  xvi 28. 

"  V1D"  read  "  inn" in  <  110 25. 

I   172 25. 

"  und"  rend  "  and" in 154  .....34. 

"  principles"  read  "  principle/' ......  in  173 23. 

"  agianst"  read  "  against," in 206 29. 

"  and"  read  "nor," in 212 2. 

«  18"  read  "  78" in 232 1. 


VOL.  II. 
For  "  union"  read  "  commixture," in  Page  30  Line  33. 

"assent"  read  "of  assent," in 68 23. 

"  force"  read  "forces"  ...'. in 165 26. 

After  "assigned"  insert  "  to  Creation," in 182 16. 

For  "ustly"  read  "  justly,"   in 212 6. 

*#*  The  doctrine  advanced  in  the  following  Postscript,  p.  xviii, 
and  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  73,  having  attracted  some  notice,  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  are  presented  in  the  following  form,  with  the 
view  of  obviating  any  misconception  on  the  subject. 

Whatever  the  Creator  wills,  must,  it  is  evident,  become  ef- 
fect, and,  as  the  operation  of  his  Moral  attributes  is  implied, 
must  attain  the  end  designed  in  the  utmost  conceivable  perfec- 
tion.    To  suppose  this  not  to  be  the  case,  would  be  to  conceive 
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the  Divine  Being  as  acting  contrary  to  his  intention,  which,  if 
it  mean  any  thing,  must  be,  to  exhibit  a  correspondence  between 
the  effects  of  his  Will,  and  the  convictions  he  has  afforded  of 
his  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Power. 

But  in  this  supposition  of  an  end  proposed,  we  are  not  limit- 
ed by  our  notion  of  Volition  as  a  power  one  and  indivisible. 
This,  it  is  manifest,  whilst  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  primary 
determination  to  this  or  that  particular  accident  of  being,  im- 
pugns not  the  supposition  of  a  series  of  ends  consequent  on  the 
first  act  of  will.  Witfe  reference  to  this  series,  the  acts  of  Volition 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  in  Time  and  Place,  and  yet, 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Final  Cause  in  which  it  ter- 
minates, may  be  considered  as  the  single  exertion  of  the  one 
and  indivisible  power. 

It  appears  to  follow  from  this,  by  necessary  inference,  that 
the  supposition  of  Successive  states  of  our  globe  is  not  adverse 
to  the  theistic  sense  of  Creation.  Each  may  have  been  perfect 
relatively  to  its  end,  but  not  so  in  relation  to  the  Ultimate  Final 
cause,  towards  which  we  suppose  them  all  to  converge.  To  avoid 
however  the  absurdity  of  an  Infinite  Succession,  we  stop  at 
some  fixed  point  in  this  series,  with  which  the  Hebraic  Geo- 
logy presents  U3  in  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis. 


•  *  The  Reader  is  also  requested  to  subjoin  the  following 
notice,  explanatory  of  the  term  '  homogeneousness'  which  oc- 
curs in  Note  (3)  on  Lecture  iv.,  as  the  meaning  affixed  to  it 
by  the  Author  of  these  Discourses  has  been  misapprehended. 

We  must  suppose  this  term  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Penn  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  as,  re- 
latively thereunto,  no  one  Primitive  Rock  can  properly  be  said 
to  be  homogeneous  in  its  constitution,  each  being  composed  of 
certain  elementary  ingredients  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions,... unless  perhaps  we  may  except  Clay-slate  (vid.  Notes 
on  Cuvier's  Essay,  B.  §  7.)-  Yet  even  this,  as  is  evident  from 
its  analysis,  cannot  strictly  be  pronounced  homogeneous. 
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If  the  term  be  used  to  express  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
Primitive  Rocks'  being  destitute  of  Organic  Remains,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  other  strata,  it  appears  difficult  to  prove 
from  this  fact  alone  that  they  were  due  to  Creative  power.  The 
only  evidence  of  which  the  subject  appears  capable,  and  which 
has  been  already  urged,  is,  that  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  conceive 
their  origin  to  have  been  such  as  the  contrary,  and  that  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture  relative  to  the  exertion  of  that  power  are, 
understood  in  their  literal  import,  favorable  to  the  supposition. 


%*  The  experiment  of  INI.  Gay  Lussac  which  is  adverted  to 
in  Note  (1)  on  Lect.  vii.  p.  137.  tends  to  prove,  that  no  Caloric 
exists  in  a  Vacuum  unless  during  the  period  of  its  transmission 
through  it  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  latter  possesses  no  power  of  influencing  Temperature.  This 
is  further  illustrated  by  considering  the  physical  principle  on 
which  the  variation  of  Temperature  above  the  Earth's  surface 
depends,  namely,  that  the  latter  decreases  wi;h  the  increase  of 
capacity  in  the  A  tmosphere  for  absorbing  heat,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  some  inverse  ratio  of  the  Density.  Hence  the  For- 
mula for  the  Temperature  is  always  (to  speak  in  the  language 
of  Mathematicians)  a  Function  of  the  Height  above  the  sur- 
face. 

The  Chemist  therefore  has  shewn,  that  in  a  certain  physical 
state  there  exists  no  capacity  whatever  for  giving  effect  to  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  Nature,  and  the 
Natural  Philosopher  exhibits  the  different  degrees  of  that  capa- 
city which  attend  each  approximation  to  that  state.  Both, 
therefore,  concur  in  attesting  the  strict  consecutiveness  of  the 
Divine  agencies,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  Lecture. 
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PREFACE. 


The  interest  which  has  been  excited  in 
behalf  of  the  subject  of  the  following  Lec- 
tures, must  plead  their  author's  excuse  for 
again  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  Public, 
The  five  Discourses  comprised  in  this  Volume, 
will  be  found,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  those  already  published,  to  contain  a 
full  development  of  those  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, which  have  been  judged  most  il- 
lustrative of  the  Record  of  the  Creation. 
Beyond  this  it  was  not  originally  the  author's 
intention  to  proceed  ;  whatever  allusions 
therefore  occur  to  the  events  related  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  introduced  with  the  sole  view  of  en- 
hancing the  general  evidence,  in  one  of  its 
most  important  branches,  and  not  as  occu- 
pying the  ground  of  a  separate  and  detailed 
investigation. 

This  is  suggested,  lest  the  briefness  of  these 
notices  should  be  regarded  as  consisting  ill 
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with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Vet, 
when  it  is  remembered, that  the  recent  labors 
of  an  eminent  Geognost,  from  the  study  of 
whose  works  we  have  experienced  equal 
pleasure  and  advantage,  have  effected  nearly 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  department  of 
his  science,  we  feel  confident,  that  a  fair  ap- 
plication of  his  principles  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  new  theories,  how- 
ever ingeniously  constructed  or  plausibly 
maintained. 


P.  S.  We  subjoin,  in  continuation  of  the  Postscript 
etc.  of  the,  first  Volume,  p.  xxiii.,  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  several  heads  of  argument,  which  the 
following  Discourses  will  be  found  to  comprise. 

The  Sixth  Lecture  commences  with  some  recapitu- 
latory notices,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  additional 
remarks  on  the  Language  of  the  Record,  and  the  dis- 
tinct grounds  of  its  exposition,  the  '  Veritas  Optica  et 
Physica,'  which  are  regarded  as  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  each  other.  A  distribution  of  the  several 
Epochs,  to  which  the  introductory  verses  of  Genes,  i. 
may  with  the  highest  probability  be  supposed  to  refer, 
follows  in  order  ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  detailed 
view  of  the  agency  announced  in  the  Third  verse. 

Its  fitness,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, is  estimated.  Some  remarks  are  next  offered  on 
the  philosophical  propriety  of  the  language  in   which 
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it  is  announced.  This  is  examined  in  reference  to  the 
two  principal  existing  theories  respecting  Light,  and 
its  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  most  probable,  the  New- 
tonian, stated.  The  Lecture  concludes  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  joint  attestations  to  the  truth  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Record,  of  Astronomy,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Chemistry. 

The  Seventh  Lecture  opens  with  remarks  on  the 
connexion  between  the  Luminous,  the  Calorific,  and 
the  Atmospheric  Fluids,  tending  to  prove  the  strict 
propriety  of  the  order  observed  in  their  several  deve- 
lopments, as  expressed  in  the  Record.  The  argument 
founded  on  this  of  Design  on  the  part  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  of  a  controlling  Inspiration  on  that  of  the 
historian,  enforced,  and  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance of  probability  annexed,  that  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  the  state  of  learning  as  it 
then  existed  among  the  Egyptians,  could  have  sug- 
gested the  arrangement. 

The  consideration  next  in  order  respects  the  Terms 
employed  in  this  part  of  the  Record,  the  propriety  of 
which,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  found  to  be  not  less 
remarkable,  than  that  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. 

The  remainder  of  this  Lecture  is  occupied  with  an 
exposition  of  the  agency  which  is  annoimced  in  Genes, 
i.  9.  Its  propriety  in  point  of  succession  is  first  notic- 
ed, from  whence  the  Reader's  attention  is  directed  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  supposes  the  Mine- 
ral structure  to  have  attained,  to  the  particular  phe- 
nomena by  which  the  event  itself,  regarded  as  final 
in  a  series  of  catastrophes,  is  conceived  to  be  attested, 
to  the  probability  of  Second  causes  (in  particular,  Vol- 
canic agency)  having  been  excited  as  instruments  in 
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its  accomplishment,  and  lastly,  to  the  seat  of  that 
power,  the  evidence  of  its  action  through  the  strata, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  Intermediary  rocks, 
which  appear  to  have  been  affected  in  an  especial  de- 
gree by  its  influence. 

The  question  relative  to  an  independent  Temperature 
of  the  globe,  at  and  preceding  this  period,  and  to  the 
effect  of  Volcanic  agency  thereon,  is  also  adverted  to 
in  this  Lecture. 

The  Eighth  Lecture  continues  the  subject  with  which 
the  last  terminated,  namely,  the  testimony  supplied  by 
the  aspect  of  the  strata  in  behalf  of  the  demiurgic  re- 
cord, Genes,  i.  9.  The  distinction  is  noted  which  is 
necessary  to  be  drawn  between  the  effects  of  Diluvian 
catastrophe,  and  those  antecedent  thereto,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  connexion  is  stated,  which  subsists  in  the 
view  of  the  Geologists  between  the  independent  Re- 
volutions of  our  planet.  This  introduces  some  remarks, 
preliminary  to  a  more  full  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  Organic  Reliquiae. 

The  objections  which  hold  against  the  employment 
of  these  as  data  for  classifying  rocks,  are  stated  on  the 
authority  of  some  Geognosts  of  eminence,  as  also  to 
the  Theory  of  Revolutions,  founded  by  the  Baron 
Cuvier  on  his  study  of  the  Tertiary  soils.  A  general 
notice  follows  of  the  illustration  conferred  on  the 
Mosaic  Record  by  the  Remains  imbedded  in  these 
strata. 

Next  follows  an  account  of  the  Diluvian  hypothesis 
of  Deluc,  as  revived  by  the  Author  of  the  Comparative 
Estimate,  and  a  general  view  of  the  Diluvian  Catas- 
trophe. A  concise  statement  is  presented  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  strata,  whilst  in  "  a  plastic  state,  by 
the  dynamical  action  of  the  fluid  which  this  theory 
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."supposes  to  have  occupied  our  present  continents, 
of  their  repletion  with  the  remains  of  Testacea,  and  of 
the  progress  which  they  appear  to  exhibit  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Animal  life.  This  view  is  extended  to 
the  Intermediary  formations. 

The  mention  of  these  latter  introduces  some  obser- 
vations on  the  submersion  of  the  primitive  Vegetation 
of  the  globe.  This  leads  to  a  general  statement  of  the 
connexion  which  appears  to  subsist  between  it,  the 
origin  of  the  Coal-measures,  the  high  independent 
Temperature  of  the  Antediluvian  world,  and  Volcanic 
agency, 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  concluded  in  the  pre- 
sent Lecture  with  a  short  retrospect  of  the  evidence 
hitherto  afforded.  Particular  notice  is  taken  of  the 
Commencement  of  Organic  being,  as  attested  by  Geo- 
logy, as  also  of  the  era  which  it  assigns  to  the  Univer- 
sal Deluge.  The  objection  usually  alleged  against  the 
Mosaic  Record,  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  notices  to  ex- 
plain •  in  its  full  extent  the  doctrine  of  Organic  Re- 
mains, answered. 

The  Ninth  Lecture  has  for  its  subject  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clauses,  Genes,  i.  14 — 18.  It  proceeds  on 
the  basis  of  the  arrangement  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing Lecture  (sub  Jin.)  relatively  to  this  section  of  the 
Mosaic  History,  namely,  its  Terms,  its  Construction, 
the  Justness  of  its  collocation,  and  the  Final  Causes 
to  which  it  adverts,  to  demonstrate  its  perfect  consis- 
tency with  those  principles  of  Science,  to  which  the 
adversaries  of  Revelation  have  represented  it  as  op- 
posed. 

This  Section  of  the  Record  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  Optical,  as  distinguished  from  the  Real,  existence 
of  the  *  Lights.'    The.  expositions  of  the  Rabbin  are 
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urged  in  support  of  this,  in  the  first  instance  ;  and 
next  follows  a  proof  in  detail,  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term  '  Heavens'  in  Genes,  i.  1.,  namely,  that  it  im- 
plies the  Celestial  bodies  in  general.  Amongst  other 
grounds  of  argument  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
parallelism  is  alleged  in  support  of  this  view. 

That  these  Clauses  refer  to  an  Antecedent  creation 
is  further  manifest  from  the  absence  of  the  expression, 
which  is  especially  used  to  designate  this  act  in  Scrip- 
ture. This  involves  a  proof  of  the  Theistic  meaning 
of  i03,  and  of  the  essential  reference  of  nwy,  and  its 
cognate  verbs,  to  Pre-existing  matter.  Considerations 
are  next  offered  tending  to  prove,  that  the  Final 
Causes  alone  of  the  creation  of  the  '  Lights'  are  con- 
templated in  the  14th  and  15th  verses,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  concluded,  in  this  branch  of  it,  by  a  succinct 
account  of  the  Rabbinical  view  above-mentioned. 

Observations  on  the  Philosophical  propriety  of  the 
term  rendered  '  Lights,'  and  on  the  accordance  of  that 
translated  '  Rule'  with  Astronomical  fact,  conclude 
the  Discourse. 

The  subject  with  which  the  Tenth  Lecture  com- 
mences, are  the  agencies  reserved  for  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  days  of  the  Hexaemeron,  and  detailed  in  the 
20th  and  following  verses  of  the  Record.  Of  these, 
the  creation  of  Man  in  particular  is  contemplated.. ..as 
a  fixed  point  of  Moral  contemplation  in  the  centre  of 
a  vast  Physical  assemblage.... as  the  pre-eminent  Final 
cause.. ..the  reference  of  all  others  to  which  accords 
with  the  essential  Unity  of  the  Intelligent  First 
Cause. 

The  consideration  of  the  question,  of  Organic  Re- 
mains is  resumed  from  the  Eighth  Lecture,  with  some 
additional  considerations  annexed.     The  difficulty  of 
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selecting  facts  illustrative  of  the  Record  in  this  depart- 
ment is  much  enhanced  by  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
subject  is  as  yet  involved ;  yet  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  and  with  such  success,  as  authorises  an  expecta- 
tion of  still  greater,  commensurate  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Natural  Science. 

A  brief  view  follows  of  the  Catastrophe  of  the 
Deluge  as  connected  with  this  subject,  and  of  the 
Reliquiae  Diluvianae  of  Dr.  Buckland. 

The  Discourse  concludes  with  some  general  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  degree  of  the  evidence, 
which  it  is  possible  to  elicit  from  Natural  Science,  as 
at  present  cultivated,  in  behalf  of  the  Mosaical  history. 
The  ground  of  these  remarks  is  stated  in  opposition  to 
those,  who,  through  fear  of  the  '  unwise  admixture'  of 
which  Bacon  speaks,  would  deprive  the  Record  of  a 
strong  auxiliary  evidence,  and  one  most  likely  to  im- 
press the  philosophical  mind. 


LECTURE  VI. 


Psalm,  civ.  24-. 

O  Lord,  hoiv  manifold  are  thy  icorks  !  In  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all. 

We  resume  the  important  discussion  which 
has,  in  many  of  its  leading  circumstances,  heen 
submitted  to  your  consideration.  As  the  pur- 
port of  our  preceding  lectures  has  been,  to  pre- 
sent in  a  regular  series  the  principles  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  characterises  the  demiurgic  record 
of  Moses,  to  demonstrate  their  soundness,  and  to 
direct  in  their  application,  so  it  is  proposed,  as 
the  subject  of  the  following,  to  extend  the  inves- 
tigation to  its  ulterior  clauses.  The  comparison 
which  has  been  already  instituted  between  the 
Language  which  it  speaks,  and  the  facts  of  Sci- 
ence, will,  when  considered  relatively  to  those, 
be  found  equally  available  as  a  ground  of  evi- 
dence. The  same  characters  of  inspiration  will  be 
found  impressed  upon  them  ;  sound  philosophy, 
exquisite  simplicity,  arrangement  of  events,  and 
aptitude  of  delineation  ;  characters  "  graven," 
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as  were  the  Tables  of  testimony,  "  with  the  fin- 
ger of  God,"  so  that  "  he  may  run  that  readeth." 
Our  argument,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded, may  be  expressed  in  six  heads  (') ;  we 
are  presented,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  brief 
indication  of  a  mysterious  agency,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  prior  modes  of  existence,  rendered 
matter  an  object  of  perception.  Secondly,  with 
an  announcement  of  the  epoch  at  which  this 
agency  is  said  to  have  been  exerted,  the  Begin- 
ning ;  without  reference,  it  is  conceived,  to  ab- 
solute duration,  in  any  sense  which  implies  the 
exhaustion  of  any  determinate  length  ;  but  to 
that  portion  of  it  alone,  which  began  from 
thenceforward  to  be  measured  by  the  motions 
of  the  bodies  created.  Thirdly,  with  no  intima- 
tion whatever  afforded  of  its  having  been  effec- 
tuated by  subordinate  agencies,  or  in  succession. 
It  has  been  argued  on  the  contrary,  as  not  un- 
philosophicai  to  suppose,  that  an  anticipation 
took  place  of  the  observable  effects  of  Second 
causes.  These  latter,  therefore,  are  regarded 
as  qualities  superinduced  on  matter,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  at  the  period  of  Creation,  and  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  presents  in  connexion  with 
them  as  not  necessarily  due  to  a  protracted 
agency  (*).  Our  Fourth  head  of  argument  of- 
fered certain  considerations  in  proof  of  the  po- 
sition, that  such  an  origin  of  things  is  not  only 
not  contradictory  to   Science,   but   in  perfect 
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unison  with,  the  principles  of  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy. Consistently  with  these  views  we 
have,  in  the  Fifth,  rejected  the  notion  of  a  pri- 
meval Chaos  ;  and  considerations  have  been  al- 
leged tending  to  disprove  its  inference  from  the 
Second  verse  of  the  First  chapter  of  Genesis  (3). 
Sixthly,  we  have  contemplated  the  announce- 
ments of  the  same  verse  in  connexion  with  the 
well  known  hypothesis  of  Physical  science  in 
its  investigation  of  the  Earth's  figure. 

This  however  has  not  been  advanced,  as 
though  by  an  inverted  course  of  reasoning  we 
could  legitimately  infer  from  its  figure,  that  the 
primitive  constitution  of  our  planet  was  such 
as  that  hypothesis,  in  any  of  its  modifications, 
presumes.  Yet  it  cannot  but  be  esteemed  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  very  element 
which  Science  has  admitted  into  its  analysis,  is 
a  state  of  things  analogous  to  that  which  the 
Hebrew  record  announces  as  having  primarily 
subsisted ;  that  the  one  has  presented  us  with  a 
Deep  enveloped  in  Darkness,  and  with  Wa- 
ters agitated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  whilst  the 
other  has  reproduced,  in  a  degree,  this  primal 
constitution  of  the  globe,  as  a  mean  of  simpli- 
fying its  calculus  (4). 

This  branch  of  our  subject  has  therefore  been 
approached  of  in  the  spirit  of  cautious  inquiry. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  that  which  seems 
fairly  dedueible  from  the  notices  of  the  Record, 

b  2 
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and  that  which  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  le- 
gitimate inference,  has  been  scrupulously  ob- 
served.    On  this  principle  we  have  refrained 
from  attaching  to  such  coincidences,  striking  as 
they  may  have  appeared,  a  greater  than  their 
due  importance  ;  from  forcing  the  mysterious 
intimations  of  Scripture  into  accordance  with 
any   overstrained   hypothesis  ;    from   following 
through  the  trackless   desert  the  light  which 
must  ever  mislead,  and  the  stream  which  must 
ever  elude  us  in  the  pursuit.     Such  fate  is  his 
who  traverses  the  domain  of  that  offspring  of 
the  fancy  misnamed  Philosophy,  which  has  con- 
verted of  late  its  instruments  and  its  hypotheses 
into  self-operating  energies,  and  proposed,  as 
compensative  of  the  agencies  of  the  Creator,  its 
chaotic   menstrua    and  its  chemical  affinities. 
Let  us  beware  of  the  delusion,  how  enshrined 
soever  in  the  imagination  of  boyhood,  or  blend- 
ed with  the  studies  of  maturer  years,  for  all  is 
vanity.     Submitted  to  the  test  of  a  sounder  sys- 
tem,  the  Science  of  the  Christian  philosopher, 
this  figment  of  materialism  is  found  to  be  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  and  every  nomenclature 
established  on  its  principles  to  be  giving 

"  To  airy  nothing 
"  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

One  more  observation,  and  we  shall  conclude 
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these  recapitulatory  notices.  It  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  our  present  inquiry.  In  the  views 
which  have  been  hitherto  proposed,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  Physical  speculations  have  been 
intermixed  too  freely  with  the  Sacred  record ; 
an  objection  which  will  apply  with  equal,  per- 
haps superior,  force  to  those  yet  to  be  presented. 
We  appeal  however  to  certain  considerations, 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  character  of  our 
research,  for  its  defence  against  this  charge  of 
incongruity.  We  submit  once  more  the  title 
of  our  chief  point  of  investigation,  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Mosaic  record,  as  including  within 
it,  not  merely  the  germ  of  the  system  we  should 
propose,  but  the  particular  plea  we  should  ad- 
vance in  our  behalf.  Few  are  better  aware  of, 
few  perhaps  are  more  intensely  alive  to,  the  de- 
corum of  Scriptural  research,  than  he  who  now 
addresses  you.  Few  mete  more  carefully  the 
measure  of  the  dominion  assignable  to  philoso- 
phy, without  intruding  on  the  precincts  of  the 
world  revealed,  or  advance,  with  a  more  cautious 
spirit  of  investigation,  to  explore  the  one  so  as 
not  to  violate  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  traverse  the  other  so  as  to  derive  from  thence 
illustrations  of  a  positive  and  denned  aspect. 
This  has  been  essayed,  without  fancifulness,  it 
is  hoped,  on  the  one  hand,  or  timidity  on  the 
other.  The  hidden  things  of  the  Divine  coun- 
sels have,   it  is  true,  appropriated  unto  them- 
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selves  a  solitude  of  holiness  impervious  to  our 
mortal  vision  ;  yet  have  the  revealed  things  of 
the  Divine  counsels  been  allotted  an  eminence 
not  inaccessible  to  the  aspirations  of  human  in- 
tellect, when  "the  high  thing  is  cast  down 
which  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  every  thought  is  brought  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

It  is  thus  that  we  read  of  the  three  Martyrs 
of  old  to  a  faith  "  pure  and  un defiled' '  amidst 
the  surrounding  abominations  of  Babylonish 
superstition.  The  command  of  the  Despot 
went  forth  that  the  furnace  should  be  heated 
"  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont,"  yet 
"  the  fire  had  no  power  on  their  bodies ;"  the 
minister  of  heaven  was  despatched  to  nerve 
them  for  the  conflict,  and  to  lead  them  through 
it  unharmed.  May  it  ever  be  thus  with  the 
three  best  gifts  of  God  as  relates  to  earthly 
things,  Reason,  Imagination,  and  their  offspring 
Philosophy.  When  the  impieties  of  Scepticism 
assail  the  faith  "  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  ;" 
when  the  powers  of  darkness  are  leagued  against 
the  Lord ;. .  .may  they  be  witnesses  also  :  may  the 
"  ministering  spirit"  descend  from  on  high  to 
guide  them  throughout  their  perilous  emprise, 
and  lead  them  "  on  their  way  rejoicing  !" 


The  view   which  we  have   exhibited  of  the 
Mosaic  language  has  been  one  in  precise  con- 
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formity  with  that  of  the  arrangement,  which  ap- 
pears, on  a  close  inspection,  to  be  characterised 
throughout  by  Design  ;  such  as  is  discernible  in 
all  the  operations  of  the  natural  world  ;  such  as 
attests  the  agency  of  that  Mind  in  the  work  of 
original  disposition,  to  which  it  points  in  that  of 
present  superintendence.  With  this  view  we 
have  connected  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes 
with  some  details  respecting  the  Nomenclature 
of  the  Record ;  and  have  accompanied  both 
with  precise  outlines  of  its  successive  events  (5). 

Proceeding  in  the  same  steps,  we  hope  to  en- 
hance the  circumstances  of  evidence,  which  have 
already  resulted  from  this  combined  inquiry. 
We  have  already  seen  this  course  of  argument 
eliciting  in  its  prefatory  clauses... in  their  brief 
but  pregnant  indications... certain  marked  co- 
incidences with  physical  research,  whilst  in  one 
branch  it  assumes  a  still  higher  station  ;  it  pre- 
sents to  our  conceptions  the  wisdom  of  Jehovah, 
not  merely  as  the  originative  principle,  but  as 
the  preserving  power ;  not  merely  as  giving 
birth  to  those  combinations  which  constitute  the 
wonders  of  our  visible  Universe,  but  as  directive 
of  their  agencies  in  all  succeeding  periods.  To 
this  it  conducts  us,  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  universal  nature,  as  the  Living  soul  of 
its  material  relations. 

In  this  our  view  of  the  Language  of  the  Re- 
cord, we   are  aware  of  the  discrepancy  which 
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exists  between  us  and  a  learned  German  critic 
of  the  present  day.  To  the  Canons  of  the  elder 
Rosenmiiller,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  Mode 
of  interpretation... so  far  as  they  disengage  the 
documents  which  Moses  has  bequeathed  us  from 
visionary  hypothesis  and  allegorical  refinement, 
we  accede,  and  have  ever  acceded  :  but  it  ceases 
to  be  so,  when  he  imposes  a  limit  on  the  histo- 
rian's intentions,  and  presumes  that  the  Optical 
truth  alone  existed  in  his  idea,  unaccompanied 
by  a  reference  to  Physical  conceptions.  This 
portion  of  his  father's  canon  has,  however,  been 
modified  by  the  younger  Rosenmiiller  in  his 
Scholia  on  Genesis  ;  and  the  views  of  a  partial 
criticism  have  yielded  to  the  admission  of  an 
interpretation  "  legibus  physices  prorsus  con- 
sentaneam"  (6). 

In  truth,  to  the  reception  of  this  canon  we  see 
nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  record 
really  adverse.  Every  expression,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  framed  with  the  intent  of  inter- 
weaving with  these  primal  notices  the  achieve- 
ments of  ages  vastly  remote  ;  ages  in  which  it 
is  our  privilege  to  live,  amidst  the  fulness  of 
revelation,  and  the  certainties  of  science.  This 
superstructure  we  endeavour  to  raise  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  our  criticism  and  our  philosophy  : 
we  leave  the  result  to  those  who  are  competent 
to  appreciate,  in  its  collective  sense,  the  evidence 
we  adduce. 
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The  Sacred  historian  proceeds  from  the  brief 
allusions  contained  in  the  Second  verse  to  a 
detail  of  the  organizing  process.  The  agencies 
which  effected  this  it  pleased  the  Creator  to  ex- 
tend over  the  period  of  six  days,  its  specific 
operation  being  assigned  to  each  according  to 
a  strict  order  of  succession.  We  find,  agreea- 
bly to  this,  Light,  the  agent  of  nature  which 
modifies  the  relations  and  reveals  the  pheno- 
mena of  material  being,  announced  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  day. 

"  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  Light  j  and 
there  was  light.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day." 

Now,  the  first  observation  we  shall  propose 
respecting  these  clauses  concerns  the  Epochs 
over  *which  we  are  to  distribute  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  notices  immediately  preced- 
ing. It  may  be  remembered  that  a  slight  varia- 
tion in  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  particle 
commencing  the  Second  verse  was  proposed  (J )> 
which  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  particular  pur- 
port of  this  record,  the  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  an  efficacy  in  the  Divine  volition,  operat- 
ing irrespectively  of  time  or  pre-existence.  The 
adversative  sense,  which  was  proposed,  interferes 
with  the  exact  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and 
thus  presents  us  with  (antecedently  to  time)  a 
series  of  imaginable  epochs.     It  excludes  more- 
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over  the  idea  of  an  inferential  construction,  and 
thus  preserves  in  its  integrity  the  attribute  of 
omnipotence.  We  suggest  the  former  concep- 
tion to  the  geognost,  as  a  possible  indication  of 
one  part  of  his  system  ;  the  latter  we  submit  to 
the  theologian,  as  altogether  repugnant  to 
another. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the 
epochs,  an  inquiry  connected  with  the  observa- 
tions we  have  just  made,  and  which  merits  the 
attention  of  the  biblical  student.  Three  princi- 
pal suppositions  may  be  advanced  on  this  head ; 
the  first  is,  that  the  agencies  announced  in  the 
three  first  verses  were  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  the  first  demiurgic  day.  The  second 
is,  that  this  interval  comprehended  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Second  and  Third  verses  alone, 
the  First  being  referred  to  a  point  of  undeter- 
mined duration.  The  third  is,  that  we  are  to 
recognise  in  the  First  verse  an  agency  before 
time,  in  the  Second  allusions  to  that  organiz- 
ing process  which  partly  preceded  and  partly 
followed  it,  extending  to  the  period  of  the 
production  of  Light,  the  morning  of  the  first 
day. 

This  last  we  conceive,  from  every  thought  we 
have  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  to  be  the  most 
rational  supposition.  It  impugns  not  the  New- 
tonian doctrine  of  Creation,  which  is  also  that 
of  Scripture,  the  conception  of  it  being  still  pre- 
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served  as  of  an  energy  independent  of  time,  or 
modes  of  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ac- 
cords more  precisely  with  our  views  of  the  Se- 
cond verse,  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  lecture. 
By  distributing  its  epochs  over  an  indefinite  inter- 
val the  purport  of  its  clauses  is  more  distinctly 
marked,  which  we  have  conceived  as  indicative 
of  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  that 
of  arrangement.  A  series  of  subordinate  causes, 
the  results  of  the  Almighty's  power,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  subsequent  relations  of  his  system, 
are  thus  presented  as  in  continuous  action,  as 
producing  a  correspondent  series  of  effects,  the 
external  characters  of  which  accord  precisely 
with  such  circumstances  of  their  origin. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  record  from 
this  hypothesis  are  apparent.  The  mineral 
Geologist  is  directed  through  it  to  the  primal 
phenomena  of  the  world  he  contemplates ; 
the  physical  Astronomer  to  the  development 
of  those  affections,  which  sway  the  aspects  of 
his  material  assemblages  ;  the  believer  in  Reve- 
lation to  that  point  of  convergence  for  both, 
beyond  which  speculation  becomes  doubt  and 
philosophy  a  dream  (8). 

Again,  the  same  particle  commences  the  third 
verse,  and  admits,  in  consistency  with  our  pre- 
ceding views,  a  similar  change  of  construction. 
We  should  prefer  in  the  present  instance  the 
Illative  sense,  then  or  therefore,  which,  as  is  well- 
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known,  occurs  as  one  of  its  most  common  ac- 
ceptations ;  marking  thus  at  the  same  time  a 
distinctness  of  epoch,  and  a  connexion  in  the 
way  of  inference  with  the  clauses  which  go  be- 
fore. For  the  external  features  of  our  globe 
were  announced  in  the  first  of  these  as  imper- 
fectly developed,  and  the  notices  which  follow 
are  those  of  an  organizing  and  disposing  power. 

There  are  other  modes  of  construction,  it  is 
true,  which  accord  equally  with  the  views  we 
have  suggested,  and  we  advance  not  this  one  as 
expressing  best  the  conceptions  of  the  historian. 
It  is  formed  however  on  the  principle  of  what 
is  judged  to  be  the  best  interpretation,  namely, 
the  due  distinction  of  the  demiurgic  epochs. 
Were  it  required  of  us  to  exhibit  the  clauses, 
so  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  in  a  form  best 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  record,  we 
should  propose  the  following  arrangement,  ter- 
minating with  the  third  verse  : 

In  the  beginning  the  Elohim  created  the  Jiea- 
vens  and  the  earth.  But  the  earth  as  it  was  then 
created  was  destitute  of  the  form  in  which  we  at 
present  behold  it,  and  unfit  for  the  support  of 
organic  life  ;  therefore  a  fresh  series  of  agencies 
succeeded  throughout  the  extent  of  the  disturbed 
and  dark  abyss,  which  ended  in  its  .assumption 
of  a  regular  constitution  and  figure,  the  strata 
being  disposed,  the  fluids  of  the  surface  gene- 
rated, and  all  being  replenished  by  the  mysterious 
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operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  germs 
of  organic  being  :  and  those  agencies  were  in 
process  of  time  extended  by  the  Elohim  beyond 
this  earthy  the  first  in  order  being  the  production 
of  Light  by  the  efficacy  of  the  almighty  fiat. 

Having  thus  condensed  our  views  respecting 
the  import  and  connexion  of  the  introductory 
clauses  of  the  Record,  we  proceed  to  the  next 
remark  suggested  by  the  context,  namely,  the 
final  cause  of  the  development  (9)  of  Light,  as 
connected  with  its  occurrence  in  this  place  in 
particular  amongst  the  effects  of  Divine  power. 

Now,  a  consideration  of  its  physical  uses 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
Agencies  had  doubtless  commenced  which  were 
soon  to  terminate  in  the  exposure  of  the  solid 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  preparatory  therefore  to 
this  event,  as  well  as  to  that  which  was  destined 
to  succeed  it,  the  production  of  Organic  being, 
the  presence  of  that  fluid  was  necessary  which 
modifies  temperature,  which  evolves  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetable  life,  which  is  the  universal 
agent  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  preserving 
that  equilibrium  which  effects  their  symmetry 
for  individual  forms,  their  permanence  of  as- 
pect for  complex  assemblages ;  which  appears 
to  be,  in  fine,  the  conservative  principle  of  those 
living  forces  that  influence  life  in  all  its  degrees 
and  modes  from  bare  sensation  to  spontaneous 
motion. 
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We  speak  here  of  those  chemical  co-ordinates, 
Heat  and  Light,  in  their  relative  capacities  (I0)  : 
the  consideration  of  the  Fourteenth  and  fol- 
lowing verses  will  originate  certain  reflections 
on  their  formal  causes. 

The  next  announcement  worthy  of  remark 
in  this  verse  is,  the  separation  effected  between 
Light  and  Darkness.  This  the  framers  of  our 
visible  universe  from  nebulous  matter  diffused 
through  space  may  regard,  if  they  will,  as  an 
extrication  of  the  lucid  from  the  opaque  portion 
of  that  matter... a  process  which  the  mind  of 
Newton  himself  found  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend (")  ;  and  they  may  amuse  themselves  by 
contemplating  in  its  modern  aspect  the  singular 
expression  of  a  commentator,  whose  age  pre- 
ceded long  this  era  of  discovery  ;  one  who  never 
viewed  through  the  glasses  of  a  Herschel  those 
lucid  masses  in  their  progress  towards  conden- 
sation, which  the  genius  of  Laplace  has  since 
converted  into  laboratories  for  superseding  crea- 
tive power. 

The  Hebrew  *hn  is  defined  by  him  to  be 
"  the  quality  of  Light  diffused  through  space, 
from  which  condensed  were  created  the  Sun 
and  Stars  ('*)."  Would  the  Philosopher  of  the 
Institute  experience  satisfaction,  at  finding  his 
amendment  of  his  brother's  theory  the  mere 
reproduction  of  that  which  existed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  the  mere  evolution  of  a  germ 
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contained  in  the  writings  of  one  so  vastly  his 
inferior  in  scientific  accomplishments  ?  (I3) 

Independently  however  of  these  fanciful  con- 
jectures, which  graduate  into  the  poetry  of 
science,  we  may  remark  an  adaptation  of  the 
term  to  present  circumstances  most  strictly  phi- 
losophical. The  Sacred  historian  combines  not 
this  production  of  Light  with  any  contemporary 
effect  of  the  energy  of  the  First  Cause,  it  being 
itself  a  separate  subsistence.  It  belongs  not  to 
the  present  occasion  to  estimate  the  probabilities 
of  an  hypothesis,  which  refines  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  and  which  labours  to  attain,  in 
its  most  general  form,  the  announcement  of 
their  physical  law.  The  delicate  investigations 
of  our  experimental  philosophy  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  succession  by  the  disciples  of  a  for- 
mer and  a  later  school ;  and  the  fortunate  re- 
sult has  been,  that  the  interests  of  true  science 
have  benefited  by  the  research  expended  in  the 
support  of  theory. 

It  is  not  however  foreign  to  our  present  sub- 
ject to  observe,  that  the  Hebraic  record  contains 
nothing  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  either  hypo- 
thesis. We  may  trace  in  the  almighty  fiat, 
"  Let  there  be  Light,"  as  well  the  production  of 
undulatory  motion  in  a  created  medium,  as  of 
particles  radiating  from  a  created  centre.  We 
distinguish  however  in  this  case  between  the 
announcement  of  a  physical  law,  founded  on 
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sure  experiment,  and  reasonings  concerning 
such,  either  wholly  or  in  part  hypothetical. 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  latter,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  record  is  so  framed  as  to  remain 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  event.  It  appears 
in  truth  to  be  the  singular  excellence  of  its  ex- 
pression, to  be  framed  in  independence  of  the 
hypotheses  of  Science,  whilst  exhibiting  a  pre- 
cise conformity  to  its  certainties. 

Yet  we  rest  not  here.  Guided  by  the  indi- 
cations of  the  Mosaic  narrative  we  may  advance 
into  the  sphere  of  positive  Science,  unconfined 
by  the  limits  of  a  negative  discussion.  We  may 
observe  in  numerous  instances,  not  only  that  its 
announcements  are  reconcileable  to  physical 
facts,  not  only  that  they  are  in  no  wise  contra- 
dictory to  received  principles  of  philosophy,  but 
that  they  exhibit  their  positive  illustration,  and 
anticipate  in  effect  their  matured  development. 
And  this  is  mentioned  that  any  misconception 
of  our  foregoing  statements  may  be  obviated. 
We  repose  our  particular  evidence  on  philoso- 
phical facts,  not  philosophical  opinions ;  yet  in 
the  progress  of  discovery  the  latter  may  gradually 
assume  the  station  of  the  former,  and  thus  be 
converted  into  equally  efficient  instruments  of 
illustration  and  proof.  It  is  unsafe  therefore  to 
reject  hypotheses,  as  such,  from  the  series  of 
attestations  to  which  we  appeal.  A  judicious 
selection,   it  is  true,   is  necessary ;  and  must  be 
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left  to  the  judgement  of  those  who  adventure 
this  species  of  research  ;  we  should  beware 
however,  lest,  whilst  seeming  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  unsound  speculation,  we  abandon 
at  the  same  time  the  ground  of  decisive  expe- 
riment. 

Now  the  expressions  before  us  are  an  exam- 
ple of  this.  The  doctrine  which  refers  the  sen- 
sation of  Light  to  the  propagation  of  waves  in  a 
subtile  medium,  and  revived  in  the  present  day 
with  much  ingenuity  of  reasoning  in  its  behalf, 
reposes  on  hypothesis.  It  is  such  however  as 
has  not  been  proved  untenable.  It  is  such  as 
may  eventually  assume  the  rank  of  a  physical 
cause.  It  will  then  become  the  task  of  the 
Christian  philosopher  to  shew  that  the  expres- 
sions of  Scripture  are  not  at  variance  with  this 
principle  of  his  science  ;  one  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  he  holds  in  view,  which  is,  not  to 
frame  a  system  out  of  the  imperfect  notices  of 
his  Bible,  but  to  trace  in  these  notices  a  con- 
formity  to    established  truths. 

The  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers 
this  sensation  to  the  transmission  of  corpuscles 
from  a  radiant  centre,... one  advanced  by  a 
Newton,  and  referred  in  the  writings  of  his  most 
illustrious  Disciple  to  a  class  only  second  to  that 
of  physical  certainties  (,4),... appears  in  no 
slight  degree  to  be  confirmed  by  the  wording  of 
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the  fourth  verse.  The  division  which  is  there 
recorded  as  having  been  effected  between  Light 
and  Darkness,  that  is,  their  alternation  over  the 
surface  of  a  revolving  globe,  seems  much  more 
reconcileable  with  the  latter  doctrine  than  the 
former,  and  is  in  truth  alleged  as  a  presump- 
tion in  its  favour.  We  rest  therefore  on  this 
remarkable  indication  a  part  of  the  evidence 
we  at  present  contemplate. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Harmony  of  conception 
and  exactness  of  nomenclature  advance,  it  is 
true,  much  in  our  behalf;  yet  the  notice  af- 
forded us  of  the  formal  cause  and  the  distinct 
subsistence  proves  more.  We  can  trace  the 
phenomena  of  vision  to  no  agent  exclusive  of 
this  production  of  the  first  day  in  the  language 
of  the  Mosaic  record.  Whatever  that  may  have 
been,  "  God  saw  that  it  was  good"... that  it 
was  competent  of  itself  to  minister  to  the  pur- 
poses of  its  first  creation. 

We  connect  with  all  those  conceptions,  thus 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  biblical  language, 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science.  The  Astro- 
nomer views  the  solar  mass  disengaged  from  the 
luminous  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it ;  the 
Natural  Philosopher  detects  in  the  phenomena 
of  radiation  the  laws  which  sway  the  elements 
of  matter ;  and  the  Chemist  announces  the 
same  result  from  the  polarized  mass,  and  the 
mineral  phosphorescence. 
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Psalm  civ.  24. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !     In  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all. 

Our  last  lecture  terminated  with  a  review  of 
the  notices  expressed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  We  pro- 
ceed in  the  present  discourse  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  investigation  which  we  have  hitherto  ap- 
plied to  this  interesting  subject. 

It  is  well  known  to  my  philosophical  hearers, 
that  the  final  causes  of  Light  would  be  im- 
perfectly attained,  did  there  not  exist  a  fluid 
which,  by  separating  and  dispersing  its  rays, 
might  transmit  it  over  the  earth's  surface  in  an 
expanded  volume.  But  for  this  provision  of  the 
First  Cause,  its  efficacy  as  an  agent  of  vision 
would  cease  ;  as  a  chemical  auxiliary  its  influ- 
ence would  be  isolated  ;  as  an  index  of  time  its 
continuity  would  be  lost,  .and  abrupt  transition 
take  place  of  gradual  succession  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  economy  of  nature. 

It  was  expedient  moreover  that  this  fluid 
should  possess  such  physical  properties,  as  might 
produce  throughout  its  mass  a  variableness  of 
intensity   in  its  chemical   action  on   light.     It 
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were  superfluous  to  recount  to  my  present  au- 
dience the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  to 
which  I  allude  ;  incessant  deflections  terminat- 
ing in  a  curvilinear  path,  points  of  union  thus 
multiplied  for  the  production  of  distinct  vision, 
perpetual  circulations  in  the  mass  itself  from  in- 
creased and  diminished  temperature. 

The  recent  and  beautiful  experiments  of  an 
eminent  philosopher  (')  disclose  yet  another 
feature  in  this  harmony  of  arrangement.  The 
Caloric  which  accompanied  the  Solar  light 
would  have  been  wholly  ineffective  in  the  va- 
cuum which  preceded  the  existence  of  such  a 
fluid,  and  thus  would  the  agency  of  two  of  the 
most  important  instruments  of  nature  have  been 
summoned  into  being  in  vain. 

It  were  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ter- 
restrial Atmosphere,  the  production  of  which 
we  assign  to  the  second  day,  is  the  subject  of 
these  remarks.  As  the  purport  of  the  present 
discussion  is,  not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  excel- 
lency of  Divine  wisdom  in  its  actual  operation, 
as  the  evidence  of  that  wisdom  which  the  Mosaic 
Record  presents,  we  abstain  from  any  elaborate 
research  into  the  properties  of  this  fluid,  or  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  subservient  (*).  Of  the  for- 
mer we  remark  so  many  as  suffice  to  demon- 
strate the  strict  eonsecutiveness  of  those  primal 
agencies  (3) ;  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  Record 
selects  in  its  announcement  of  the  final  cause. 
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From  the  union  of  both... from  the  philosophy 
of  arrangement  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  choice 
of  purpose  on  the  other... we  derive  all  the  evi- 
dence we  can  desire  of  intelligence  in  Him  who 
originated,  of  inspiration  in  him  who  has  detail- 
ed, the  several  organizations  of  the  primeval 
world. 

The  following  view  may  suggest  some  addi- 
tional reflections  on  the  first  of  those  characte- 
ristics of  the  Record.  We  have  already  con- 
nected the  agency  of  the  first  day  with  recent 
researches  into  the  constitution  of  the  Solar  at- 
mosphere (4).  Agreeably  to  this  view,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  adverse  to  the  supposition,  which 
recognises  in  the  Fiat  of  the  third  verse  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  sun's  mass  with  the  fluid  genera- 
tive- of  light  and  heat  ;  which  represents  more- 
over the  astronomical  relations  of  the  Lumina- 
ries as  concurring  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
announcement.  We  shall  detail  more  at  large, 
in  our  view  of  the  Fourteenth  and  following 
verses,  the  reasons  which  incline  us  to  this 
opinion,  limiting  our  observation  at  present  to 
the  concurrences  of  physical  analogies  with  the 
order  of  succession  exhibited  in  the  demiurgic 
events. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  allude  appear 
briefly  thus  ;  the  "  Darkness"  announced  to 
have  been  "  on  the  face  of  the  deep"  ceased  in 
part  on  the  first  day  of  the  Hexaemeron  through 
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the  change  effected  on  the  Sun's  surface.  That 
indicated  as  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  completes  for  light  its  series  of  accessa- 
ries, and  exhibits  an  identity  in  the  Divine  work- 
manship. We  are  presented  therefore  with  Two 
events,  consecutive  in  the  Record,  and  consecu- 
tive also  in  a  Physical  sense  ;  advancing  from 
the  latter  fact,  that  of  physical  coexistence,  we 
frame  an  argument  relative  to  the  former,  that 
of  the  connexion  of  the  eras,  namely,  that  it 
originated  in  design,  such  as  impresses  on  those 
ancient  notices  the  stamp  of  a  higher  than 
human  origin. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument reposes  on  the  degree  of  scientific  know- 
ledge which  was  current  during  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  Lawgiver.  If  it  was  such  as  to  have 
numbered  amongst  its  results  the  relations  of 
the  Atmospheric,  the  Luminous,  and  the  Calo- 
rific fluids,  detected  as  they  have  been  by  modern 
experimentalists,  then  were  there  room  to  sup- 
pose that  the  succession  to  which  we  have  direct- 
ed your  attention  was  framed  in  correspondence 
with  those  principles,  and  evinced  nothing  more 
than  an  advanced  state  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

How  improbable  this  supposition  is  a  little 
reflection  sufficiently  demonstrates.  Whatever 
advances  the  inhabitants  of  Misraim  may  have 
effected  in  mechanical  science  or  in  the  arts  of 
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design,... and  recent  researches  seem  to  place 
beyond  doubt  their  proficiency  in  both  at  a  very 
early  period,... yet    the  existence  of  any  high 
degree  of  physical  knowledge  amongst  them  is  a 
fact  not  transmitted  in  their  intellectual  annals. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,   it   would   hardly  have 
been  reserved  for  an  astronomer  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era  to  intimate,  and  for  one  in  the 
eleventh  to    announce,  in  its  elementary  form, 
the  phenomenon  of  terrestrial  refraction... that, 
of  all  the  facts  of  physical  science,  which  presents 
the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  present   sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry,  namely,  the  accurately  phi- 
losophical succession  of  the  events  of  the  first 
and  second  demiurgic  days.     It  follows  therefore 
in  the  way  of  probable  inference  that  the  know- 
ledge to  which  this  succession  owed  its  origin 
formed  not  part  of  the  "  wisdom"  in  which  the 
Hebrew  Lawgiver   is   recorded   to   have   been 
"  learned"  ;  and  this  probability  amounts  almost 
to  certainty  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  Al- 
magest was  written  with  the  intent  of  exhibiting 
the  progress  effected  in  astronomical  science  by 
the  united  labours  of  its  author  and  Hipparchus, 
persons  who  had  access  to  the  information  of  all 
preceding   ages  amassed  in  the  library  of  the 
Ptolemies.     Now,  amongst  the  discoveries  enu- 
merated therein,  by  which  these  illustrious  men 
advanced  .the  bounds  of  their  science,  we  meet 
with  a  slight  indication  of  the  action  of  the  at- 
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mospheric  on  the  luminous  fluid  ;  but  we  are 
to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  announce- 
ment of  a  fact  and  the  perception  of  its  cause, 
for  nothing  short  of  the  latter  could  suffice  to 
develop  in  its  full  extent  the  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion. Had  the  science  of  the  Egyptians  before 
his  time  attained  even  to  the  former  of  these,  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  acute  genius  of 
the  astronomer  of  Alexandria  should  not  have 
improved  on  the  hint,  more  particularly  as  op- 
tical studies  are  said  to  have  engaged  a  consider- 
able degree  of  his  attention  (5).  We  argue 
therefore  that  it  could  not,  as  derived  from  those 
with  whose  highest  accomplishments  the  mind 
of  Moses  was  imbued,  have  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  succession  which  we  meet  with  in  his 
record. 

Proceeding  therefore  on  the  assumption  that 
the  order  of  those  two  events  is  not  fortuitous, 
one  assuredly  of  as  easy  conception  as  the  con- 
trary, and  far  more  reconcileable  with  the  views 
already  advanced  ;... recognising  moreover  in 
that  order  the  adumbration  of  a  philosophical 
principle,  not  announced  through  the  ordinary 
medium  of  human  intercourse,  not  enrolled  until 
ages  had  elapsed  amongst  the  achievements  of 
science,  what  remains  but  to  perceive  in  it  an 
attestation  of  Divine  superintendence  in  the 
composition  of  those  primeval  notices  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consi- 
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deration  of  the  Terms  employed  in  this  part  of 
the  record,  an  inquiry  which  is  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  preceding,  as  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  language 
used  in  the  detail  of  agencies,  the  order  of  which 
is  accurately  philosophical,  should  be  found  to 
fail  when  examined  by  the  same  standard. 

The  event  of  the  Second  day  of  the  Hexae- 
meron  is  thus  announced  by  the  Sacred  his- 
torian : 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  Firmament  in 
the  midst  of  the  ivaters,  and  let  it  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  And  God  made  the  Fir- 
mament, and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  Firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above 
the  Firmament  ;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called 
the  Firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  second  day. 

We  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  though  the 
Record  is  silent  as  to  the  Final  cause  of  this 
development  so  far  as  respects  the  agency  of 
Light,  yet  is  the  absence  of  explicit  statement 
on  this  point  amply  compensated  by  the  order 
of  succession. 

We  observe  in  the  second  place  the  Final 
cause,  which  is  explicitly  announced,  to  be  the 
division  of  the  waters  above  from  those  below  the 
Firmament.  It  is  obvious  to  perceive,  that  the 
action  of  the  heat  produced  on  the  first  day  on 
the  aqueous  surface  of  the  globe  is  indicated  in 
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the  first  class  ;  in  the  second,  that  state  of  pri- 
mitive fluidity,  of  which  we  have  heen  informed 
in  the  Second  verse. 

A  third  observation  therefore  results  from 
hence,  that  the  language  employed  is  not  less 
philosophical  than  the  arrangement  is  continu- 
ous. The  vaporous  masses  of  the  atmosphere 
are  denominated  Waters  (6),  being  insulated 
from  the  fluids  of  the  surface,  and  reverting  to 
them  on  changes  of  temperature.  The  Firma- 
ment "  divides  the  waters  from  the  waters  :" 
this  it  could  not  effect  but  by  suspension  of  the 
former,  a  notice  in  precise  conformity  with  its 
law  of  varying  density  (7). 

These  remarks  are  offered,  not  as  tending  to 
prove  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere could  be  inferred  from  the  biblical  expres- 
sion, but  as  illustrative  in  a  high  degree  of  a 
choice  of  language.  It  is  one  thing  to  trace  an 
assemblage  of  physical  truths  in  certain  modes 
of  announcement,  and  another  to  exhibit  the 
congruity  of  the  latter  with  the  result  of  philoso- 
phical research  amongst  the  former.  Surround- 
ed as  we  are  by  the  light  of  science,  this  becomes 
a  task,  the  principles  of  which  are  obvious,  and 
their  application  defined  ;  whilst  that,  on  the 
contrary,  were  often  to  assume  without  judge- 
ment and  to  systematise  without  precision. 

Our  next  observation  respects  the  word  "  fir- 
mament" occurring  in  the  sixth  verse  j  this  has 
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been  translated  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible,  Ex- 
pansion :  the  former  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  our  Translators  from  the  version  of  the 
LXX,  who,  in  their  rendering  o-T^wpa,  have 
expressed  a  different  meaning  of  the  root  ypy 
We  have  been  led  however,  by  the  comparison 
of  many  texts,  to  adopt  the  latter  acceptation  of 
the  term,  which  appears  to  be  the  original  and 
the  genuine  one  ;  and  in  this  we  are  sanctioned 
by  Commentators  of  unquestioned  authority, 
who  have  recognised  the  formation  of  the  At- 
mosphere in  this  clause  of  the  Mosaic  His- 
tory (8). 

In  truth,  the  version  of  the  LXX  in  three  dif- 
ferent scriptures,... one  occurring  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  two  others  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  (9),.. .seems  to  be  by  no  means  conclusive 
on  the  subject.  The  ordinary  rendering  is,  in 
each  of  these  texts,  at  least  as  applicable  as  that 
of  those  ancient  translators,  and  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  our  English  version.  It  may  be  that  the 
LXX  were  guided  by  the  Syriac  usage.  In  this 
dialect  of  the  Hebrew  the  root  under  considera- 
tion implies  Compression  :  hence  some  have  ob- 
served that  its  original  sense  in  the  parent  lan- 
guage may  have  been  the  same,  or  analogous  (,0). 
Admitting  the  propriety  of  this  observation,  of 
which  we  may  reasonably  entertain  a  doubt,  it 
may  not  be  unuseful  to  the  main  purport  of  our 
inquiry  to  remark,  that  in  either  of  the  two  al- 
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leged  senses,  the  Expanded  or  the  Compressed, 
indication  may  be  traced,  not  uninteresting  to 
the  philosophical  student,  of  the  fundamental 
properties  of  aeriform  fluids. 

We  present  therefore  a  Fourth  observation 
founded  on  this  propriety  of  conception.  As  we 
contrasted  in  a  former  lecture  the  pure  ideality 
of  the  term,  by  which  the  Hebrew  expressed  the 
origin  of  finite  existences,  with  the  materialised 
views  of  the  most  enlightened  heathens,  so  may 
we  contrast  his  nomenclature  in  the  present  in- 
stance with  that  of  classical  science.  We  per- 
ceive no  reference  in  the  Mosaic  philosophy  to 
the  Brazen  heaven  of  the  Homeric  age,  to  the 
ovpavof  a,$oipa,<rTos  of  the  Orphic  Mythology,  or  the 
Solid  orbs  of  a  later  era.  As  the  Epicurean 
traces  not  in  the  sublime  principle  of  the  He- 
brew, ain^  Nm  D^^NI^,  his  chimerical  sys- 
tem of  concurrent  atoms,  so  neither  does  the 
philosopher  of  Ionia  detect  in  this  agency  of  the 
Second  day  his  infinitely  extended  elementary 
air("). 

Plato,  it  is  true,  improved  in  this  instance  the 
nomenclature  of  his  countrymen.  The  term 
employed  by  him  is  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
Hebraic  usage  ;  so  congenial  indeed,  that  it  pre- 
sents internal  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  of 
a  spirit  transfused  from  the  philosophy  of 
Moses  ('*).  If  so,  we  possess  in  the  latter,  not 
merely  its  own  purity  of  physical  conception,  but 
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the  image  of  that  purity  impressed  on  the  hea- 
then science  ;  and  we  appeal  to  it  as  an  auxili- 
ary fact  in  the  system  of  evidence  which  we  pro- 
pose. 

Our  concluding  remark  on  this  clause  of  the 
record  respects  the  propriety  of  its  subordina- 
tions. Of  Final  causes  it  has  been  observed, 
that  they  precede  all  other  views  in  the  mind  of 
the  Operator,  and  follow  all  other  effects  in  his 
execution.  Agreeably  to  this  conception,  we 
perceive  the  division  of  the  waters  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Seventh  verse,  following  thus, 
in  the  order  of  succession,  the  formation  of  the 
atmosphere.  We  advert  not  to  this  as  though 
we  mean  to  attach  a  greater  than  its  due  im- 
portance to  the  subordination  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  intimate  a  belief  on  the  other  of  the  exclu- 
sive agency  of  the  second  cause.  The  former  is 
remarked  as  one  of  many  philosophical  proprie- 
ties in  the  adjustment  of  the  historian's  details. . . 
augmenting  by  their  recurrence  our  persuasion 
that  he  "  spake  of  old  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  however  impugns  not  our 
fundamental  principle  of  positive  interference 
in  all  those  events,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  se- 
cond causes  were  accelerated  in  the  effectiveness 
of  their  agency  by  the  power  of  Him  who  su- 
peradded them  to  matter. 

The  third  day  of  the  Hexaemeron  was  assign- 
ed in  part  to  the  stupendous  operation,  which 
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commenced  the  arrangement  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  congregating  "  the  waters  below  the  fir- 
mament" into  a  distinct  receptacle — in  part  to 
the  investiture  of  the  surface  thus  exposed  with 
vegetable  productions.  The  Record  proceeds 
thus  : 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  hea- 
ven be  gathered  together  unto  one  place  ;  and  let 
the  dry  land  appear  :  and  it  teas  so.  And  God 
called  the  dry  land  Earth  ;  and  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  ivaters  called  he  Seas  :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  hind,  whose  seed 
is  in  itself ,  upon  the  earth  (I3):  and  it  was  so. 
Arid  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the  herb 
yielding  seed  after  his  hind,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind  : 
and  God  satv  that  it  was  good. 

Now,  an  additional  circumstance  of  philosophi- 
cal arrangement  may  be  noticed  in  this  member 
of  the  Record.  It  were  superfluous  to  direct 
your  attention  to  so  obvious  a  fact  as  the  pro- 
priety of  its  successions,  as,  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  their  external  characters,  the  bond 
which  unites  the  demiurgic  events  is,  in  this  and 
every  other  instance,  too  discernible  to  be  over- 
looked by  even  the  most  cursory  reader  :  but  a 
subordination  more  recondite  may  be  traced  in 
the  precedence  of  vegetable  life  by  the  union  of 
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the  atmospheric  gases,  and  in  that  of  both  by  the 
agent  of  temperature.  The  vital  principle  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  quickened  into  the  exercise  of 
its  functions  by  the  one  and  sustained  in  it  by 
the  other,  in  a  series  of  exquisite  adjustments, 
appeals  to  the  physiologist  for  the  conclusive- 
ness of  this  remark  (I4). 

The  appearance  of  "  the  dry  land"  announc- 
ed^ the  ninth  and  following  verses  proves,  that, 
at  this  period,  the  oxidated  crust  of  the  globe, 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  nomenclature  of  chemical 
geology,  had  received  its  complete  formation. 
Consequently  the  interior  strata,  which  recent 
observers  have  classified  according  to  their  ap- 
parent epochs,  had  acquired  their  full  develop- 
ment also  ;  and  this,  we  venture  to  maintain,  by 
the  act  or  series  of  acts  indicated  in  express 
terms  in  the  two  introductory  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

When  we  speak  of  the  epochs  of  those  mine- 
ral assemblages,  we  do  so  in  the  language  of  a 
modern  science,  which  we  have  witnessed,  al- 
most within  the  compass  of  a  single  life  and  by 
the  efforts  of  one  man,  passing  from  its  ruder 
form  to  its  present  highly  finished  exterior  (IS). 
Yet  we  apply  the  term,  in  the  sense  of  the  mine- 
ral geologist,  with  that  caution  which  should 
ever  accompany  the  research  of  the  philosopher 
into  the  oracles  of  truth.  We  mean  not  to  af- 
fix any  measure  of  duration  to  the  special  agen- 
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cies  of  the  First  Cause,  a  distinctive  attribute  of 
which  it  is  to  be  independent  of  time.  It  is  al- 
together a  different  question  in  what  degree  it 
may  have  pleased  Him  to  employ  it  in  the  demi- 
urgic operations.  It  impugns  not  his  Omnipo- 
tence to  suppose,  that,  whilst  He  originated  some 
effects  irrespectively  of  time,  He  may  have  aban- 
doned others  to  the  gradual  development  of  se- 
condary causes,  precisely  as  at  the  present  day, 
the  forces  of  nature  passing  in  review  before  us 
and  incessantly  modifying  the  lineaments  of  our 
globe.  What  we  have  suggested  in  a  former 
lecture  respecting  the  Second  verse  of  this  chap- 
ter may  possibly  lead  to  more  defined  concep- 
tions on  this  abstruse  subject  ;  so  far  at  least  as 
to  shew,  that  the  reasonings  of  the  Geognost  on 
his  principle  of  time  are  not  essentially  adverse 
to  the  announcements  of  Moses. 

We  guard  however  against  the  extension  of 
these  remarks  to  any  undue  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  primal  days.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  language  of  the  Record  on  this 
subject.  The  operations  assigned  to  them  are 
explicitly  stated  as  due  to  the  direct  agency  of 
the  Creator,  and  are  exempt  of  course  from  or- 
dinary laws... may  anticipate  in  any  conceivable 
measure  of  space  or  time  or  perfection  the  usual 
results  of  those  laws.  A  certain  extent  of  dura- 
tion is  in  fine  marked  out  to  us,  from  which  phi- 
losophy compels  us  not  to  recede,  and  Scripture 
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forbids  us,  and  the  analogy  of  observation  sup- 
plies us  with  grounds  for  appreciating. 

For  is  not  geognostical  science  itself,  in  the 
briefness  of  its  transition  from  its  first  rude  out- 
line to  its  present  advancement,  almost  a  de- 
monstration of  the  soundness  of  our  hypothesis  ? 
It  ceases  to  be  wonderful,  whilst  we  contemplate 
the  energy  which  has  thus  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  that  material  organization  should 
commence  and  end  within  an  interval  so  con- 
tracted as  the  Mosaic  narrative,  literally  under- 
stood, affirms.  The  really  philosophic  mind  be- 
holds in  the  achievements  of  finite  intellect  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  infinite. 

In  our  researches  into  the  book  of  nature  for 
indications  of  the  catastrophe  announced  in  the 
Ninth  verse,  we  must  avoid,  with  extreme  care, 
confounding  the  phenomena  which  attest  the 
agency  of  the  Deluge... an  event  which  occurred 
according  to  the  biblical' chronology  upwards  of 
sixteen  hundred  years  posterior  to  this... with 
those  which  mark  the  agencies  of  this  day  of  the 
hexaemeron.  By  assigning  to  each  its  peculiar 
effects,  we  present  to  our  conceptions  views 
more  precisely  philosophical,  and  conclusions 
more  accurately  confirmative  of  the  Sacred 
history.  We  open  out,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  understanding,  a  most  important  exercise 
in  its  review  of  natural  objects,  the  separation 
namely  of  ingredients  which  are  blended  through- 
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out  those  assemblages  in  an  almost  inseparable 
union,... a  distinctness  of  contemplation  which 
appropriates  their  individual  effects  to  those  re- 
volutions of  our  globe,  over  the  features  of 
which  the  tide  of  time  has  swept,  and  moulded 
into  a  resemblance  of  exterior  deceptive  of  every 
vision  but  that  of  the  philosopher. 

It  is  thus,  to  instance  in  a  single  case,  that  the 
aspect  of  those  indentures  amongst  hills  of  the 
secondary  order,  which  exhibit  such  symmetry 
of  relation,  presents  us  with  the  traces  of  diluvial 
and  denuding  action  ;  whilst  the  awful  pheno- 
mena of  the  primordial  world,... those  valleys 
which  intersect  the  primitive  mountain-chains, 
whose  heights  are  the  receptacles  of  eternal 
snows  and  the  reservoirs  of  mightiest  rivers,... 
those  which  produce  in  their  disruptions  and 
their  configurations  a  permanent  evidence  of 
action  tremendously  violent  and  widely  diffused, 
direct  our  thoughts  to  those  primal  catastrophes, 
when  "  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  when  the  mountain-mass  was  upheav- 
ed, when  "  a  compass  was  set  upon  the  face  of 
the  depth,"  congregating  its  waters  within  the 
bounds  of  a  hemisphere  (,6). 

To  such  brief  indications  of  the  sacred  writers 
we  direct  our  attention  for  the  eras  of  revolu- 
tions, which  are  expanded  in  the  pages  of  science 
into  periods  almost  interminable,  but  which,  by 
the  accelerative  agency  of  almighty  power,  may 
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have  been  comparatively  simultaneous  ;  and  we 
cannot  advert  to  it,  however  briefly,  without 
noticing  at  the  same  time  the  exquisite  simplicity 
of  the  narrative  (,?),  which  compresses  within  a 
single  clause  this  record  of  an  agency  so  stupend- 
ous as  was  that  of  the  third  day — leaving  it  in- 
scribed on  the  lineaments  of  inorganic  matter  to 
be  traced  in  afterages  by  the  acumen  of  the  phi- 
losopher. It  is  thus  with  all  the  miracles  of  om- 
nipotence. The  notices  of  a  divine  intelligence 
are  expressed  with  fulness  and  precision,  as  well 
in  the  external  character  of  its  announcements 
as  in  the  recondite  analogies  of  its  dispensations. 
We  behold  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  spiritual 
not  less  than  the  material,  contrasted  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  effects  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  details.  We  recognise  in  the  behests  of  the 
Elohim,  "  Let  there  be  Light,"  "  Let  the 
waters  be  gathered  together,"  the  same  Being  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power,  whose 
words  in  afterages  were,  "  Lazarus  come  forth!" 
"  Maid  arise  !" 

It  may  afford  matter  of  speculation  to  those, 
of  whose  philosophy  it  is  an  essential  feature  to 
ally  the  effects  discoverable  in  the  natural  world 
with  the  agency  of  second  causes,  to  propose 
such  as  appear  most  adequate  to  the  production 
of  this  catastrophe.  Volcanic  agency  is  amongst 
the  first  which  occur  to  the  mind  j  and  we  im- 
pugn not  its  application  to  the  present  order  of 
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events,  provided  the  geologist  concedes  our  ori- 
ginal position  respecting  this  as  well  as  every 
other  event  of  the  primal  week — that  the  second 
cause,  being  itself  a  creation,  possesses  only  a 
relative  efficiency  ;  that  it  is  susceptible,  in  the 
hands  of  its  Creator,  of  whatever  modes  and  de- 
grees may  best  accord  with  his  settled  purposes  j 
that  we  must  view  it  therefore,  in  the  circum- 
stances before  us,  irrespectively  of  time,  or  the 
present  phenomena  of  the  material  world. 

We  may  venture,  with  this  view  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  second  causes,  to  intermix  them  with 
the  agencies  of  the  third  day.  We  may  suppose 
the  elastic  fluids  which  generate  the  awful  con- 
vulsions of  the  globe  quickened  into  action  by  the 
First  Cause,  simultaneous,  irresistible,  and  dif- 
fused. 

The  involution,  in  truth,  of  the  solid  mass  by 
the  fluid  mentioned  in  the  second  verse  affords 
no  obscure  indication  of  volcanic  efficacy.  The 
connexion  which  recent  researches  seem  to  have 
established  between  water  and  the  action  of  this 
force  (18),  countenances  in  no  small  degree  the 
supposition,  that  the  upheaving  of  the  strata  of 
one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  their  relative  sub- 
sidence in  another,  may  have  been  effected  by  a 
continued  series  of  those  resistless  agencies  (,9). 

Objections  to  this,  we  are  aware,  have  been 
alleged  by  that  eminent  philosopher  who  has,  in 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest,  reconcil- 
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ed  most  ably  the  facts  of  his  science  with  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  Pentateuch  (a0).  But  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  consider,  whether  this 
profound  Naturalist  may  not  have  been  misled 
by  a  survey  too  limited  of  volcanic  action.  Forces, 
when  insulated,  may  justly  be  conceived  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  effects,  which  extend 
in  their  continuity  and  their  magnitude  over  so 
wide  a  surface  :  but  may  not  the  conjunction  of 
those  forces,  in  energy  and  in  time,  have  effect- 
ed that  result  which  the  philosopher  cannot  but 
see,  however  cautious  he  may  be  in  his  assign- 
ment of  its  cause  ?  (21) 

What  phenomena  then  does  the  Mineral 
world  present  indicative  of  this  primal  catastro- 
phe ?  We  answer,  the  Disruption  of  primordial 
strata  (22)  ;  the  Reunion  of  these  strata  in  con- 
glomerated masses  (23)  ;  the  Notices  of  Volcanic 
agency. .  .both  that  which  is  in  immediate  opera- 
tion, and  that  which  is  referrible  to  former  ep- 
ochs—occupying tracts  so  extensive  of  the  sur- 
face of  our  planet.  Such  are  the  lineaments  in 
whose  expression  we  may  trace  attestations  of 
this  and  similar  events  which  characterised  the 
demiurgic  period. 

This  subject  well  deserves  a  more  extended 
discussion  than  consists  with  my  prescribed 
limits.  The  igneous  action  which  is  supposed 
to  have  contributed,  at  this  epoch,  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  terraqueous  surface,  includes  also 
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the  supposition  of  an  augmented  temperature  ; 
and  this  again,  its  continuance  being  presumed 
long  after  its  cause  had  ceased  to  act,  an  inquiry 
into  the  modifications  induced  by  it  on  the  or- 
ganic forms  of  the  antediluvian  world.     Nor  is 
this  a  vague  hypothesis.     The  researches  of  the 
Geognost  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  remains  in  situations  far  re- 
moved from  their  present  latitudes  ;  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  his  science 
to  account   for  this   apparent   anomaly.     The 
cause  which  has  been  assigned  by  some,  namely, 
transportation  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  affords 
but  a  partial  solution  :  it  avails  not  in  the  case 
of    those    whose    determinate    localities    are 
known. .  .which  have  lived  and  died  on  the  spot  to 
which  the  transportation  is  assumed  as  having 
taken  place. 

The  supposition  however  of  a  high  degree  of 
absolute  temperature  removes  a  considerable 
share  of  this  difficulty  :  and  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  applied  in  order  to  the  removal  of  the 
entire,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  geognostical 
science,  it  were  impossible  to  decide.  Assum- 
ing it  at  present  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis,  Ave 
may  be  permitted  to  argue  in  favour  of  the 
Record,  in  whose  notices  it  is  by  implication 
announced ;  and  the  more  this  hypothesis  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  fact. .  .a  conclusion  to 
which  Naturalists  seem  decidedly  approaching... 
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the  higher  will  be  the  station  asserted  for  the 
former  as  framed  in  consistence  with  sound  phi- 
losophy (*4). 

But  we  return  to  our  original  subject,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  natural  phenomena  of  the 
catastrophes  announced  in  the  Ninth,  and  impli- 
ed in  the  Second,  verse':  and  we  revert  to  it  in  the 
hope  of  deriving,  from  the  researches  of  an  ac- 
complished Philosopher,  proofs  of  the  veracity  of 
that  very  Record,  whose  system  he  appreciates 
in  no  ambiguous  terms  (*5).  His  testimony  is 
the  more  to  be  valued,  as  he  has  abandoned  the 
field  of  visionary  hypothesis  on  which  the  efforts 
of  his  predecessors  were  expended,  and  has  de- 
voted the  energies  of  his  philosophical  mind  to 
that  of  sound  investigation  and  palpable  experi- 
ment (a6)- 

His  researches  are  directed  towards  this  im- 
portant object,  the  determination  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  surface  on  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  geognostical  survey.  The 
general  law  observed  in  the  distribution  of  these 
assemblages,  and  the  relative  epochs  of  their  for- 
mation, are,  it  is  manifest,  the  immediate  fruits 
of  this  inquiry. .  .the  former  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  analogies  of  the  physical  world,  and  the 
latter  with  the  announcements  of  Scripture  duly 
understood.  For  it  appears  clearly  deducible 
from  the  language  of  the  Mosaic  Record,  that, 
antecedently  to  the  actual  era  of  the  Hexaemer- 
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on,  a  series  of  demiurgic  operations  had  been 
going  on,  preparative  of  our  system  in  general, 
and  of  the  earth  in  particular,  for  the  events  of 
that  period.  To  this  consideration  your  atten- 
tion has  been  already  directed,  as  one  calculat- 
ed to  throw  much  light  on  the  intricate  question 
of  the  Hebraic  geogony. 

Nor  is  the  validity  of  our  argument  affected 
by  the  impossibility  of  assigning  to  each  forma- 
tion its  peculiar  epoch.  That  is  as  yet  placed 
even  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  Geognost.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  groupes  of  his  mineral 
world  are  presented  to  him,  in  mass,  with  an  ob- 
scure and  relative  indication  of  distinct  epochs, 
just  so  are  the  notices  of  the  primeval  period  of- 
fered to  the  contemplation  of  the  biblical  stu- 
dent :  they  too  are  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
character  of  definedness  :  a  distinctness  of  times 
and  seasons  is  impressed  upon  them  with  an  evid- 
ence scarcely  less  palpable  than  that  with  which 
it  is  inscribed  on  the  features  of  inorganic  matter, 
and  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  com- 
mencement and  the  mode  of  operation  are  at 
the  same  time  the  subjects  of  explicit  announce- 
ment. 

The  assemblages  of  strata  recognised  by 
Humboldt  are  five ;  the  Primitive,  which  con- 
tain no  remains  of  organised  substances :  the 
Intermediate,  or  Transition,  in  which  the 
commencement    of    organic  is    visible  :     the 
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Secondary,  whose  masses  present  it  in  a  conti- 
nuity less  interrupted  and  in  forms  more  deve- 
loped :  the  Tertiary,  whose  zoological  charac- 
ters are  still  more  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
present  earth,  and  which  exhibit  traces  of  sin- 
gular revolutions  in  the  vegetable  world  :  final- 
ly, the  series  exclusively  Volcanic  (27J. 

To  the  second  principally,  and  the  fifth,  of 
these  assemblages,  we  should  refer  for  attes- 
tation of  the  catastrophes,  which  ended  in  the 
denudation  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  local 
origin  of  the  latter  series,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  former,  are  announced  in  a  series  of 
facts,  of  which  the  following  are  selected  as 
most  illustrative  of  our  subject. 

First,  the  seat  of  Volcanic  action  is  placed 
in  the  Transition  strata,  and  beneath  them  f28). 

Secondly,  the  operation  of  volcanic  fire  across 
the  rocks  of  the  Transition,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Tertiary  series,  at  every  epoch  since  the 
first  organization  of  the  crust  of  our  planet,  is 
alleged  as  a  geognostical  fact,  on  the  basis  of 
an  accurate  and  extensive  survey  (29). 

Thirdly,  the  internal  constitution  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Intermediary  series,  their  external 
characters,  the  complication  of  their  parts,  and 
their  points  of  reunion,  are  phenomena  which 
bear  most  directly  on  the  subject  at  present  be- 
fore us.  The  First  approximates  this  remark- 
able class  to  rocks^  of  the  primitive  order  (30). 
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The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  contrast  them 
with  that  order  in  the  complexedness  of  their 
arrangement  (31  J,  connect  them  with  rocks  of 
volcanic  origin  (32j,  and  refer  the  circumstances 
of  their  formation  to  an  era  of  catastrophe  in 
the  primordial  world. 

Fourthly,  the  affinities  observable  amongst 
the  individuals  of  this  class  present  indications 
of  a  sameness  of  origin  analogous  to  those  which 
have  already  been  remarked  in  the  case  of  the 
primitive.  Hence  our  proof  becomes  genera- 
lised ;  whatever  bond  unites  a  member  of  the 
former  series  to  the  latter  exhibits  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  all  j  it  inscribes  on  those  fea- 
tures of  the  globe  the  record  of  their  origin.. .due 
either  to  the  Same  continued  revolution,  or  to 
a  succession  of  Similar  revolutions  affecting 
our  planet  ( S3). 

In  the  announcement  therefore  of  an  era, 
characterised  by  such  events,  we  groupe^  those 
reasonings  of  science  and  those  attestations  of 
nature  ;  in  the  recognition  more  especially  of 
that  epoch,  when  the  mandate  of  the  Elohim 
went  forth,  that  "  the  waters  under  the  heaven 
should  be  gathered  into  one  place,  and  that  the 
dry  land  should  appear  ;'*  when  the  forces  of 
nature  were,  in  consequence,  excited  to  an 
energy  unappreciable  by  aught  of  present  ex- 
istence, and  inferior  only  to  that  Omnipotence 
which  summoned  them  into  being. 
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Psalm  civ.  24. 


O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !    In  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all. 

The  last  lecture  delivered  on  these  words  of  the 
Psalmist  embraced  the  important  discussion  in- 
volved  in   the   notices   of  the  sixth,    seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.     The  attention  of  my  hearers  was  di- 
rected to  two  particulars.     The  first  was,  the 
completion  of  its  series  of  accessaries  for  Light, 
the  production  of  the  first  day  of  the  Hexaeme- 
ron,by  the  mixture  of  the  atmospheric  elements  ; 
the  second,  the  adaptation  of  the  earth's  surface 
for  the  reception  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
In  treating  of  the  former,  we  connected  with 
the   established  facts   of   pneumatical   science 
views  derivable  from  the  nomenclature  of  the 
first-mentioned  clauses ;  and  we  grounded   on 
his  anticipation   of  those   facts   an   argument, 
perhaps  not  wholly  inconclusive,  of  their  au- 
thor's inspiration.     In  discoursing  on  the  lat- 
ter, the  several  features  have  been  enumerated, 
which  the  industry  of  modern  observers  has 
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traced  in  the  exterior  of  our  planet,  as  referri- 
ble  to  an  era  of  convulsion  amongst  its  strata. 
We  have  noticed  moreover  in  both  the  distinct 
arguments  which  are  derivable  from  their  per- 
fect propriety  of  succession  (!). 

We  use  the  term  referrible,  in  the  second  of 
those  discussions,  for  reasons  obvious  to  the 
geognostical  student.      Whatever  may  be  the 
convictions  of  the  biblical,  who  has  combined 
with  the  requisites  of  his  peculiar  lore  those  of 
the  attentive  observer  of  nature's  laws,  it  is  ex- 
pedient, nay  perhaps  necessary,  that  he  should 
concede  somewhat  to  the  prepossessions  of  the 
former — that  he  should,  whilst  reasoning  with 
firmness,    conclude    with   caution.      He    who 
maintains  the  power  of  the  Supreme  to  educe 
matter,  not  from  an  unintelligible  dormancy  of 
being,  but  (so  to  speak)  from  His   mere  Voli- 
tion,    without    regard  to   any  state    of  pre- 
vious being  whatsoever;  He  who  asserts  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  to  invest  it  so  created 
with  forms  and  properties  and  relations,  irres- 
pectively in  like  wise  of  lengths  of  duration, 
may  blend  an  humility  of  spirit  with  the  theism 
of  his  creed,  though  he  detracts  not  from  its 
purity  by  a  compromise  of  principle.     If  he 
theorises,  he  does  so  with  modesty.     If  he  con- 
cludes, he  does  so  with  diffidence.     He  cannot 
however  lose  sight  of  the  conviction,  that  the 
sole  alternatives  presented  to  the  mind,  which 
swerves  from  the  principles  of  his  holier  science, 
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are  the  absurdities  of  endless  succession,  and 
the  independent  efficiency  of  second  causes  (2). 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  lecture,  to  con- 
tinue the  important  subject  with  which  the  last 
concluded.  Certain  indications  which  the  na- 
tural world  presents,  of  powers  exerted  during 
remote  epochs,  surpassing  far  in  extent  and 
degree  their  representatives  now  in  action,  have 
been  alleged  on  the  authority  of  geognostical 
observation.  This  however  is  a  subject  which, 
so  far  from  being  exhausted,  may  be  regarded 
as  at  present  in  an  incipient  state.  The  in- 
dustry of  observers  has  effected  much  in  the 
accumulation  of  facts ;  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished  as  to  classifying,  and  ar- 
ranging them.  This,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  only 
sure  mean  of  arriving  at  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the'  early  history  of  our  globe,  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fixed  laws  of  its  mineral  constitution,  of 
erecting  its  phenomena  into  a  certain  evidence 
of  that,  of  which  they  are  at  present  but  a  pro- 
bable attestation — the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic 
record. 

We  shall  now  complete  this  testimony,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  with  the  statement  of  some 
additional  notices  due  to  late  researches,  com- 
prising them  within  as  brief  compass  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  admits. 

Phenomena  of  diluvial  origin,  it  was  said, 
should  be  preserved  distinct  from  those  which 
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have  resulted  from  anterior  catastrophes  (3). 
The  expediency  of  this  caution  is  apparent  from 
the  ill  success  which  has  attended  many  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  narrative  of  Moses  with  the 
present  aspect  of  things.  To  the  science  of  a 
Buckland  and  the  zealous  researches  of  a  Penn 
much  commendation  is  due  from  the  student 
in  this  hranch  of  sacred  learning.  The  sound 
philosophy  which  they  have  introduced  into  the 
discussion,  the  spirit  of  candid  inquiry  which 
accompanies  them  through  the  intricacies  of 
their  subject,  the  discernment  which  they  use 
in  the  selection  of  its  details,  and,  above  all, 
the  genuine  piety  exhibited  in  their  reasonings, 
approximate  those  rival  systematists  more  nearly, 
than  they  are  separated  widely  by  the  discre- 
pancies of  their  views  (4). 

It  has  not  however  been  due  to  them  alone, 
that  this  distinction  of  phenomena,  of  such  es- 
sential moment  in  our  present  research,  has 
been  introduced  into  geognostical  science.  It 
finds  a  place  in  a  work,  whose  era  preceded 
those  both  of  the  Comparative  Estimate  and 
the  Reliquiae  Diluvianee,  abounding  in  philoso- 
phical Views,  and  illustrative,  in  important  re- 
spects, of  the  record,  for  which  we  claim  so 
high  an  origin  as  Divine  inspiration.  In  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  Mosaical  history  the 
Baron  Cuvier  distributes  the  revolutions  in  the 
mineral  assemblages  of  our  planet  over  two  dis- 
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tinct  epochs,  those  antecedent,  and  those  pos- 
terior, to  the  formation  of  secondary  strata  and 
the  commencement  of  animal  being  (5).  Had 
this  illustrious  Naturalist  attached  to  his  accu- 
rate observation  of  phenomena  views  equally 
accurate  of  the  Pentateuch al  Record,  we  might 
not  perhaps  have  had  occasion  to  regret  the 
leaven  of  materialism  which  pervades  his  writ- 
ings, and  biblical  chronology  might  have  found 
an  advocate  even  in  the  well-head  of  an  infidel 
philosophy. 

As  it  is,  the  researches  of  Cuvier  have  atoned 
for  his  aberrations  in  one  particular  by  the  im- 
portant services  they  have  rendered  to  Revela- 
tion in  another.  He  has  taught  us,  not  merely 
to  recognise  in  the  aspect  of  nature  traces  the 
most  evident  of  a  universal  deluge,  but  to  syn- 
chronise its  epochs,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration  and  the  progress  of 
phenomena  f6). 

It  may  confer  much  light  on  our  present  dis- 
cussion to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
diluvial  action  has  been  connected  with  the  pri- 
mary catastrophes  of  our  globe.  The  research 
which  this  involves  presents  a  problem  of  a  na- 
ture peculiarly  intricate  in  its  enunciation.  It 
respects  those  imbedded  remnants  of  organic 
life,  to  the  characters  of  which,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  whose  relations,  the  attention  of 
Cuvier  has  been  enthusiastically  devoted. 
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The  observations  to  which  we  proceed  are 
intended  rather  as  preliminary  notices  of  what 
has  been  effected  in  this  department  of  science, 
than  as  a  precise  delineation  of  any  new  theory. 
The  deductions  of  Naturalists  can  never  be  ap- 
preciated unless  by  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  their 
facts  ;  and  an  inquiry  into  both,  not  seldom 
wholly  contradictory,  and  frequently  difficult  to 
be  reconciled,  opens  an  ample  field  of  discus- 
sion in  the  present  state  of  geological  know- 
ledge. 

We  commence  therefore  with  observing,  that 
the  distribution  of  rocks  according  to  the  exuviae 
which  they  contain  has  been  impugned  by  geo- 
gnosts  of  the  greatest  eminence  (7).  To  in- 
stance in  the  more  recent  formation,  the  Ter- 
tiary, it  appears  from  the  view  presented  by 
Cuvier  himself,  that  an  intermixture  occurs  in 
different  strata  which  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  to 
a  precise  classification,  and  that,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  one  to  another,  the  remains  vanish  in 
two  instances  to  re-appear  in  the  succeeding 
layers.  If  we  add  to  this  the  confusion  which 
must  necessarily  ensue  in  assigning  to  each  class 
of  shelly  exuvise  its  distinct  origin,  insomuch 
that  the  accuracy  of  its  principle  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  competent  judges,  it  may  require  but 
brief  reasoning  to  disprove  the  expediency  of 
resorting  to  a  series  of  revolutions,  to  account 
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for,  in  this  particular  case,  the  alternations  of 
those  structures  (8). 

The  theory  moreover  which  requires  this 
amendment  appears  to  be  founded  on  too  limit- 
ed an  induction,  and  the  sphere  of  observation  to 
be  too  confined,  to  admit  of  a  system  being  estab- 
lished on  its  phenomena  perfectly  conclusive  as 
to  the  early  history  of  our  planet.  The  series 
of  revolutions  which  it  introduces  into  that  his- 
tory, posterior  to  the  appearance  of  organic  life, 
seems  to  be  a  doctrine  not  only  adverse  to  the 
Record  of  Moses,  but  framed  in  contradiction  to 
a  positive  rule  of  physical  science.  "  More 
causes  of  natural  effects,"  says  the  Author  of 
the  Principia,  "  are  not  to  be  assigned,  than 
what  are  both  true,  and  adequate  to  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena."  If  examined  in  reference 
to  this  rule,  we  cannot  but  express  our  belief, 
that  the  theory  of  multiplied  revolutions,  in  the 
form  to  which  we  allude/  will  be  found  wanting. 
Its  truth  is  alleged  from  the  dissimilitude  of  suc- 
cessive layers  in  the  exuviae  which  they  contain, 
whereas  our  observation  should  rather  be  direct- 
ed to  their  mineralogical  constitution  ;  and  this 
will  be  found  to  indicate  successive  depositions 
in  the  same  fluid,  rather  than  distinct  formations 
in  different  ones,  subjected  to  an  alternate  flux 
and  reflux.  The  assemblages  of  which  we  speak 
are,  like  the  secondary,  the  subordinates  of  a 
general  type  ;  the  bond  that  unites  them  is  per- 
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ceptible  throughout ;  it  seems  to  indicate  a  con- 
tinuous development. .  .any  thing,  in  fine,  rather 
than  abruptness  in  the  agency  employed. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  fossil  remains 
which  they  exhibit,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  such  as  im- 
ply the  agency  of  water.  Towards  their  supe- 
rior limits  indeed  the  vestiges  of  organic  life  ap- 
pear, such  as  argue  a  sensible  approach  to  a 
more  perfect  order  of  things.  The  monocoty- 
ledonous  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world  gives 
place  to  the  dicotyledons  of  the  new,  and  the 
exuviae  of  the  "  deep"  are  replaced  by  the 
mammalia  of  the  "  dry  land"  (9). 

My  hearers  may  possibly  have  anticipated  me 
in  the  illustration  which  these  phenomena  af- 
ford of  the  Mosaic  Record.  An  earth  "  void" 
of  perfectly  organised  being,  a  "  deep"  through 
whose  extent  agencies  were  in  progress  towards 
the  completer  development  of  that  being,  and 
"  waters"...  the  result  of  those  agencies...  mov- 
ing off  from  the  surface,  now  duly  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  are  recog- 
nised as  well  in  the  volume  of  Nature  as  in  that 
of  Inspiration. 

It  is  intended  to  resume  this  important  in- 
quiry in  a  subsequent  discourse.  The  purport 
of  the  present  is  rather  to  present  my  hearers 
with  the  results  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  investigations  of  others,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  with  the  difficulties  which  militate  against 
the  unconditional  reception  of  any  one  hypothe- 
sis, than  to  propose  an  unexceptionable  solution 
of  a  most  abstruse  problem.  In  the  present 
state  of  geognostical  knowledge  much  must  be 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  conjecture  ;  no  system 
has  as  yet  been  proposed,  perhaps  no  system 
can,  the  range  of  whose  facts  is  sufficiently  ex- 
tended, to  admit  of  its  being  erected  into  a  stand- 
ard of  appeal  for  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian. It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  contem- 
plate the  approach  of  this  science  to  a  point  so 
elevated :  the  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mineral  world  is  conducted  with  ardor, 
perseverance,  and  ability ;  in  applying  them 
therefore  as  means  of  illustration,  we  dread  not 
so  much  a  paucity  of  materials  as  an  injudicious 
use  of  isolated  facts. 

The  doctrine  of  the  French  Geognosts,  which 
has  just  now  been  offered  to  your  consideration, 
has  experienced  decided  opposition,  as  well 
from  their  associates  in  the  same  field  of  in- 
quiry, as  from  others  whose  chief  endeavour  it 
is  to  preserve  unimpeached  the  credibility  of 
Moses  (10).  We  select  one  from  amongst  the 
theories  of  the  latter,  which  professes  to  derive 
from  the  attested  facts  of  Geology,  and  the  no- 
tices of  the  Biblical  record,  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
Its  recommendations,  as  alleged  by  its  proposer, 
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are,  its  simplicity,  its  rigid  adherence  to  the 
literal  import  of  Scripture,  and  its  total  rejec- 
tion of  geological  hypothesis. 

Guided  by  the  indications  of  the  Mosaic  Re- 
cord, we  recognise,  in  the  phenomena  of  dilu- 
vial action,  a  series  of  agencies  analogous  to 
those,  the  impress  of  which  we  trace  in  the  fea- 
tures of  the  primal  world.  If  the  researches  of 
Science  attest  these  latter  in  their  conglome- 
rates, their  igneous  masses,  their  extinct  vol- 
canoes, their  coralline  structures,  and  their 
earthquakes  (")...  their  assent  is  also  contri- 
buted to  the  former  in  their  diluvial  gravel, 
their  displaced  fragments,  their  chorographical 
survey  of  the  secondary  world,  and  their  organic 
exuviae  (I3). 

We  may  regard  therefore  the  aspect  which 
our  globe  presented,  at  the  period  of  the  De- 
luge, as  in  some  measure  a  reproduction  of  its 
primal  state,...  that  antecedent  to  the  third  day 
of  the  Hexaemeron.  "  The  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,"  and  the  whole 
earth  was  submerged  ...  presenting  the  appear- 
ance which  it  did  of  old,  when  "  it  was  without 
form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters." 

We  may  trace  the  analogy  of  operation  yet 
farther.  As  "  tho  waters  under  the  heaven" 
were  before  collected  into  a  distinct  receptacle, 
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and  "  tlte  dry  land  appeared,"  thus,in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Deluge,  do  we  read  of  their  "  abate- 
ment from  off  the  face  of  the  ground"  (13). 
We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  forces  of 
the  natural  world  again  excited  to  action  tre- 
mendous and  irresistible  ;  the  oscillations  of  the 
fluid  mass  again  modifying  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and,  when  the  work  of  ruin  was  com- 
pleted, the  mass  itself  gathered  into  one  place. 

Such  are  the  general  circumstances  indicated 
in  the  record  of  Moses.  But  the  theory  to  which 
we  have  alluded  ventures  still  farther...  assign- 
ing to  these  congregated  waters  their  precise 
locality  in  the  hemisphere  previously  habitable 
by  man  ("). 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend this  hypothesis,  whilst  announced  in  its  ge- 
neral'form,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  partially 
understood,  it  possesses  a  claim  to  some  con- 
sideration. It  involves  -not  suppositions  hard 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  physical  astronom- 
er (15).It  appears  not  inconsistent  with  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  (le).  It  has  enlisted 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  the  first  Naturalist 
of  the  age.  It  affords  moreover  a  plausible  so- 
lution of  those  phenomena,  which  have  extorted 
from  the  Geognost  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
assent  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  ( '7)» 

Vidi  factas  ex  aequore  terras, 
Et  procul  a  pelago  concha?  jacuere  marinae. 
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Now  the  implication  of  marine  exuvise  (to 
which  we  confine  our  attention  at  present) 
in  the  submedial  and  higher  strata,  becomes 
available,  on  this  hypothesis,  as  a  scriptural 
evidence,  or  at  the  least  reconcileable  with 
those  announcements,  with  which  the  adversa- 
ries of  revelation  have  esteemed  it  as  physically 
inconsistent.  It  regards  the  present  earth  as 
that  which,  in  the  antediluvian  period,  com- 
prising according  to  the  Hebraic  chronology  an 
interval  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  (18), 
was  submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  It  appears 
reasonable,  on  those  grounds,  to  infer  that, 
during  so  prolonged  an  interval,  the  aspect  and 
the  constitution  of  the  higher  strata  of  our  globe 
were  much  modified  by  the  action  of  the  mass 
of  waters.  Those  of  more  recent  origin,  as 
yet  imperfectly  consolidated,  in  a  state  there- 
fore plastic  and  yielding  to  any  conceivable  im- 
pulse throughout  this  mass,  must  have  ex- 
perienced those  changes  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
and  next  to  them,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  agencies  which  we  have  just  now  consi- 
dered, the  inferior  groupes  of  the  geognostical 
edifice. 

To  this  cause  . . .  the  dynamical  action  of  the 
incumbent  fluid. .  .may  in  a  great  measure  be  due 
the  interlacing  of  the  different  orders  of  strata. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  circumstances  of  modi- 
fication to  whicn  we  allude.     It  is  observable 
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not  only  amongst  the  secondary  series,  but 
amongst  those  of  a  former  period  ;  and  may,  in 
the  latter  case,  have  been  the  necessary  result 
of  the  events  indicated  in  the  Second  verse  of 
the  Record.  From  its  notices  also  it  is  obvious 
to  infer  the  operation  of  a  fluid :  the  changes 
induced  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  third  day  it 
is  still  more  obvious  to  appreciate. 

The  intermixture  of  exuviae  is  another  of 
these  phenomena.  Exclusive  of  that  which  was 
immediately  consequent  on  the  production  of 
life,  will  it  be  esteemed  altogether  indefensible  to 
suppose,  that  the  repletion  of  certain  types  of 
calcareous  strata  took  place  simultaneously  with 
their  formation  ?  That  the  antediluvian  waters 
were,  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to  their  disposi- 
tion, saturated  with  the  materials  of  a  fresh  suc- 
cession of  layers  ?  and  that  a  detachment  of 
distinct  orders  of  Testacea  accompanied  each 
precipitation  in  the  fluid*  ?  (19) 

The  elaborate  details  of  Naturalists  respecting 
strata,  at  present  in  progress  of  formation  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  appear  to  sanction  this 
hypothesis.  Not  only  have  specific  animal  pro- 
ductions been  observed  to  accompany  specific 
depositions,  but,  in  certain  instances,  the  deve- 
lopment of  organic  being  has  been  arrested, 
until  that  of  inorganic  has  received  its  comple- 
tion (*°). 

We  may  particularise  the  operation   of  this 
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cause  in  certain  members  of  the  tertiary  soils. 
It  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  progress  in 
animal  life,  which  geognosts  have  announced  as 
the  result  of  their  study  of  these  groupes ;  yet, 
it  must  be  allowed,  imperfectly ...  as  the  origin 
of  which  we  speak  can  be  claimed  but  for  a  li- 
mited number,  and  that  solely,  by  analogical 
inference.  If  however  we  combine  with  it  the 
dynamical  action  of  the  waters,  acquired  during 
the  catastrophe  of  the  third  day,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  that  action  at  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge, 
the  difficulties  of  the  research,  as  far  as  regards 
the  plastic  strata,  appear  not  insurmountable. 
The  facility  with  which  they  admitted  of  im- 
pulse, and  the  inconceivable  force  with  which 
that  impulse  was  communicated,  furnish  ade- 
quate solutions  of  numberless  phenomena. 

Nor  is  the  reasoning  confined  to  those  alone. 
It  may  be  extended  to  the  formations,  which  we 
have  announced  as  especially  demonstrative  of 
the  event  of  the  third  demiurgic  day.  These 
are  the  intermediary  strata,  in  which  the  Ba- 
ron Humboldt  lias  recognised  the  principal  seat 
of  Volcanic  agency  (21). 

During  the  operations  appropriated  to  this 
day,  we  must  necessarily  conceive  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe  experienced  a  series  of  dis- 
ruptions, which  denuded  its  strata  in  number- 
less points  to  the  very  origin  of  the  disturbing 
force.     We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  oscilla- 
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tions  of  the  confined  mass  of  waters  had  ceased 
until  the  Fifth  day,  when  its  repletion  with  ani- 
mal life  is  announced  as  having  taken  place : 
perhaps  indeed  it  were  just  to  conclude,  that 
the  cessation  of  irregular  motions  throughout 
its  extent  was  contemporary  with  this  Fiat  of 
the  Elohim.  The  production  therefore  of  life 
in  the  antediluvian  waters,  and  the  tranquil 
subsidences  throughout  their  extent,  are  thus 
assigned  co-ordinate  epochs  ;  the  inferior  boun- 
dary of  the  latter  being  the  rocks  of  the  inter- 
mediary series. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  as  illus- 
trative of  another  subject  of  inquiry,  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  geognostical  stu- 
dent. The  organic  remains  which  present 
themselves  amidst  this  order  of  rocks,  are  not 
simply  those  of  the  animal  world,  but  compre- 
hend amongst  them  traces  of  the  ancient  vege- 
tation of  our  planet.  I  refer  here  to  the  impres- 
sions of  monocotyledon  plants,  which  occur  in 
the  Clastic  rocks  of  the  Transition  series,  and  so 
frequently  in  the  Coal-measures  of  the  older  se- 
condary formation  (a*). 

Now,  it  may  aid  conception  on  this  point,  to 
recur  to  the  agency  which  effected,  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense,  those  revolutions  on  the  earth's 
surface  that  terminated  in  its  assumption  of  the 
terraqueous  form.  That  it  was  of  a  nature  ana- 
logous to,  but  incalculably  more  extended  and 
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powerful  than,  the  volcanic  action  of  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  world,  has  been  concluded  from 
the  aspect  of  certain  types  of  formations  ;  and 
this  opinion  of  a  high  degree  of  primeval  tem- 
perature acquires  additional  weight,  from  the  in- 
ferences to  which  experiment  has  led  respecting 
that  of  the  earth's  interior.  Little  doubt  seems 
to  exist  of  its  exceeding  that  of  the  surface  in  a 
considerable  degree  (23). 

The  conclusion  which  we  should  deduce  from 
thence  is,  that  as  the  present  forces  employed  in 
the  economy  of  nature  are  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  which  accompanied,  as  in- 
struments, the  demiurgic  agencies,  so  may  the 
augmentation  of  temperature  below  the  earth's 
surface  be  alleged  in  proof  of  that  which  pre- 
vailed, at  the  same  epoch,  over  the  fissured  crust 
of,  our  planet.  Connect  this  with  its  probable 
cause,  the  action  of  volcanic  foci  from  their  seat 
in  the  intermediary  rocks  through  those  of  the 
superposed  series,  displacing  them  in  its  pro- 
gress, reducing  them  to  that  state  of  fusion  of 
which  so  many  at  present  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance, and  opening  vast  apertures  in  the  surface, 
capable  of  inhuming  the  forests  of  the  antedilu- 
vian earth,  ...and  an  assemblage  of  causes  may 
be  contemplated  fully  adequate  to  the  production 
of  the  most  complicated  phenomena.  The  im- 
pressions of  monocotyledonous  plants,  so  fre- 
quently occurring  in  rocks,  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
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plained  by  their  state  of  ignition  ;  as  the  resist- 
ance which  these  tribes  are  conceived  to  have 
opposed  to  the  destroying  process  may  have  pre- 
served their  external  characters  during  the 
period  of  its  operation.  This  is  particularly  ob- 
servable in  the  strata  which  are  termed  by  geog- 
nosts  Coal-measures.  They  present,  in  an  espe- 
cial degree,  evidences  of  catastrophe  affecting 
the  antediluvian  vegetation.  Now,  with  what  de- 
gree of  probability  their  development  may  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  the  ignited  crust  on  its 
vegetation  remains  as  yet  to  be  determined  by 
the  chymical  analyst  :  it  cannot  however  but  be 
considered  as  remarkable,  that  the  position  of 
this  order  marks  an  epoch  in  the  geognostical 
history  of  our  planet :  it  is  placed  at  the  limit  of 
that  series,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  volcanic  action  ;  it  is  the  commencement  of 
that  in  which  the  indications  of  animal  life  may 
properly  be  said  to  begin  ;  it  introduces  this 
new  state  of  things  with  evidences  the  clearest 
of  wide-spread  and  overwhelming  catastro- 
phe (a4). 

Let  us  now  retrace  the  course  of  our  preced- 
ing argument,  enumerating  the  distinct  attesta- 
tions afforded  to  the  Hebrew  Record  by  Natural 
phenomena. 

We  possess,  in  the  first  place,  positive  infor- 
mation as  to  the  primary  constitution  of  the  crust 
of  our  planet,  in  whole  or  in  part,  through  the 
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notices  of  the  Second  verse  of  the  First  chapter 
of  Genesis  ;  that  it  was  aqueous.  We  possess, 
in  the  second,  through  the  same  notices,  in- 
direct allusions  to  a  state  of  things  characterised 
by  universal  catastrophe  ;  this  suggests  the  ope- 
ration of  volcanic  agents.  The  interval  more- 
over assigned  to  the  several  successive  changes 
which  these  notices  imply  is  marked  by  no  de- 
terminate periods. 

We  present,  in  the  persuasions  of  the  best-in- 
formed Naturalists,  an  evidence  proportionably 
strong  of  the  veracity  of  these  details.  They 
are  such  as  recognise  in  the  very  first  members 
of  the  geognostical  assemblage  the  influence  of 
perturbing  forces,  and  combine  Neptunian 
and  Plutonic  agency  in  the  development  of  the 
terrestrial  strata. 

We  possess,  in  the  third  place,  explicit  in- 
formation of  an  event,  which  terminated  in  the 
exposure  of  the  solid  surface  of  our  planet. 
That  this  was  the  completion  of  a  series  of  ana- 
logous events  we  can  entertain  but  little  doubt, 
as  well  from  the  language  of  the  Record  as  the 
known  progress  of  the  Divine  agencies.  The 
evidence  of  the  former  is  manifest  from  the 
marked  connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
Second,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  verses  of  its  first 
Chapter. 

For  attestation  of  this  we  appeal,  in  like 
manner  as  before,  to  the  aspect  of  the  mineral 
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world.  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  so  exactly  to  charac- 
terise each  feature  of  that  aspect,  as  to  refer  it 
with  precision  to  a  definite  epoch.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  demanded  from  the  advocate  of  re- 
vealed truth  in  this  instance  is,  to  direct  the 
Geognost  to  his  Bible  for  the  same  announce- 
ment of  eras  of  catastrophe,  and  of  succession 
also  in  these  eras,  which  he  finds  inscribed  on 
the  monuments  of  Nature. 

We  possess,  in  the  fourth  place,  information 
as  to  the  commencement  of  organic  being  on  our 
globe.  The  order  also,  in  which  its  complete  de- 
velopment took  place,  is  announced  with  equal 
precision.  The  earth  gives  forth  its  vegetable 
productions. .  .the  waters  "  their  living  things". . . 
and  the  series  is  terminated  by  animal  life  in  its 
most  perfect  organization. 

Geognostical  research  aids  us  also  here.  It 
circumscribes  the  remains  of  organic  life  within 
a  definite  compass  of  the  earth's  exterior.  It 
does  more ;  it  announces  the  progress  of  that 
life  from  the  anthracite  of  the  intermediary  se- 
ries, with  its  imbedded  monocotyledons,  to  the 
alluvial  stratum,  with  its  remains  of  mammalia, 
and  its  anthropolites. 

Nor  is  the  coincidence  less  striking  on  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  intervening  groupes.  Aqueous 
reliquiae  are  the  first  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
observer.     Traces  of  a  vegetation  more  perfect 
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accompany  those  of  a  more  perfect  animal  be- 
ing, until  at  last  the  series  terminates  at  the 
same  point  for  each,  presenting  it  in  its  state 
of  most  recent  organization. 

The  last-mentioned  coincidence  has  already 
been  urged  as  a  powerful  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
credibility  of  Moses.  The  basis  of  his  system  . . . 
the  doctrine  of  creation  . . .  was,  with  this  view, 
connected  with  the  admitted  fact  of  the  absence 
of  all  organic  remains  from  primitive  strata  (25), 
We  have  done  so  with  the  conviction,  that  no 
future  state  of  his  science  will  ever  supply  the 
geognost  with  Measures  of  time,  or  absolute 
Epochs,  to  which  he  may  refer  his  mineral  for- 
mations. The  utmost,  it  is  probable,  he  will 
ever  attain  . . .  and  it  is  an  important  service  ren- 
dered to  the  interests  of  Religion ...  is,  to  in- 
elude  within  the  bounds  of  a  limited  duration 
events  which  the  Biblical  record  also  comprises 
within  assigned  periods ;  and  to  demonstrate, 
if  not  the  actual  epoch  of  commencement,  the 
certainty  at  least  of  incipient  being  (26). 

It  is  otherwise  in  phenomena  of  Diluvian 
origin.  We  can  observe  effects  which  were 
nascent  at  the  termination  of  this  catastrophe, 
the  aspects  and  progress  of  which  are  appre- 
ciable by  careful  observation.  It  becomes  then 
but  a  simple  problem  to  apply  the  measures  we 
possess  of  their  development,  and  to  reproduce 
them  in  the  circumstances  of  their  origin.     Na- 
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tural  history,  by  the  application  of  this  principle, 
assigns  to  the  epoch  of  the  Universal  deluge  an 
antiquity  not  greater  than  five  thousand  years... 
a  singular  coincidence  with  Biblical  chrono- 
logy o). 

The  preceding  details  are  a  brief  transcript  of 
the  leading  facts,  which  the  researches  of  mo- 
dern science  have  rendered  subservient  to  scrip- 
tural illustration.  We  shall  dismiss  for  the  pre- 
sent this  topic  of  inquiry,  with  some  reflections 
preparatory  to  its  fuller  consideration  hereafter, 
and  tending  to  free  it  from  much  misconception, 
both  as  to  the  difficulties  which  it  involves,  and 
the  extent  of  inference  of  which  its  phenomena 
admit. 

A  question  has  been  proposed  ;  does  not  the 
succession  observed  in  organic  life,  from  the 
strata  in  which  it  first  becomes  visible,  to  the 
alluvial  bed  which  presents  it  in  its  perfect  con- 
formation (38),  seem  to  Indicate  a  Plurality  of 
revolutions,  in  which  strata  were  alternately  ex- 
posed and  submerged  ?  and  if  so,  what  becomes 
of  the  accuracy  of  that  narrative  which  limits 
their  number  to  Two  ?  (ap) 

The  advocate  of  its  inspiration  is  prepared 
with  many  answers  to  this  philosophical  objec- 
tion. He  questions,  in  the  first  place,  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  inference,  and  the  justness  of  the 
view  which  it  involves.  The  former,  inasmuch 
as  the  appearances  referred  to  do  not  necessarily 
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presuppose  such  reciprocations  of  the  antedilu- 
vian waters  :  the  latter,  because  the  Mosaic  re- 
cord, when  duly  considered,  assigns  no  such 
limit  to  the  demiurgic  catastrophes.  (30) 

He  appeals,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  principle,  on  which  this  doctrine 
of  the  geognost  is  founded.  He  asks. .  .has  its 
certainty  been  incontrovertibly  established  ?  (*'} 
Have  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  facts 
been  alleged  to  render  the  induction  unquestion- 
able ?  Have  not  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and  his 
accomplished  associate  been  too  much  isolated, 
to  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a  theory  at  vari- 
ance with  our  Sacred  records  ?  Are  Naturalists 
themselves  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  introduc- 
ing a  nomenclature  regulated  by  the  characters 
of  organic  remains  ?  Has  not  the  most  active 
intellect  of  them  all  objected  to  a  basis  of  classi- 
fication, not  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  indivi- 
dual instances  for  a  superstructure  so  important* 
as  the  order  of  formations  ?  (3S)  And  has  he 
not,  in  consequence,  resorted  to  a  different  class 
of  phenomena,  as  better  defined  and  more  gene- 
ral in  its  application  ? 

Such  are  questions  to  be  maturely  considered, 
ere  the  Naturalist  can,  with  safety  to  his  system, 
advance  it  as  derogatory  to  the  Mosaic  announce- 
ments. But  the  Expositor  of  revealed  truth 
may  proceed  yet  farther,  and  arraign  the  best- 
contrived  of  these  systems  of  incompetency  to 
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weaken,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  credibility  of 
the  object  of  his  belief.  Of  the  modern  geo- 
gnost  it  may  with  truth  be  observed,  that  he 
"  sees  through  a  glass,  darkly,"  in  much  that 
concerns  the  most  important  illustrations  of 
his  subject.  We  behold  one,  amongst  its  most 
accomplished  students,  contemplating  the  New- 
ton of  his  science  through  the  vista  of  future 
time,  and  consoling  his  regrets  for  the  present 
by  his  anticipations  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
We  behold  another  complaining  of  the  "  incom- 
plete analogies"  which  have  so  often  directed  his 
contemporaries  in  their  decisions  ;  and  a  third 
avowing  with  a  candour  equally  honourable  to 
his  religion  and  his  philosophy,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  interrogating  by  a  light  so  imperfect 
the  announcements  of  revealed  truth  (33). 

These  are  important  concessions  of  the  geo- 
logist, and  we  meet  them  in  every  page  of  his 
researches.  We  prize  the  sentiments,  not  for 
the  spirit  alone  of  candid  inquiry  which  they 
originate,  nor  yet  for  the  consciousness  of  limit- 
ed power,  the  sure  precursor  of  intellectual 
achievement,  which  they  evince,... but  for  their 
unconcealed  acknowledgment  of  the  paramount 
evidence  on  which  our  faith  reposes.  The  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  thus  expresses  what  becomes 
it  best  as  an  instrument  of  reason... the  homage 
of  created  intellect  to  the  Mind,    by  which  its 
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powers  have  been  originated,    and  their   exer- 
cise is  sustained  (34). 

We  pass  to  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Hexaeme- 
ron,  to  which  were  allotted  those  agencies  on  the 
part  of  the  Elohim,  which  rendered  appreciable 
the  final  causes  of  antecedent  creations.  We  are 
careful  in  thus  announcing  the  event  of  this  day. 
We  regard  it  as  the  result  of  previous  Disposition, 
rather  than  as  the  effect  of  Creative  power.  It 
is  assigned  a  distinct  epoch,  because  it  marks 
the  consummation  of  certain  purposes  of  being ; 
this  day,  in  particular,  of  the  demiurgic  week, 
because  of  its  connexion  with  astronomical  ap- 
pearances. 

The  Record  proceeds  thus   in  our  received 
version  : 

And  God  said,  let  there  be  Lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  Heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days,  and  for  gears  ;  and  let  them  be  for 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made 
two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  flight :  he  made 
the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 
and  to  ride  over  the  day,  and  over  the  flight,  and 
to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good. 

The   better   to  appreciate  the  philosophical 
intimations  in  this  section  of  the  narrative,  we 
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shall  adopt  the  following  arrangement  ;  its 
Terms,  its  Construction,  the  Propriety  of  its 
collocation,  and  the  Final  causes  expressed  or 
understood.  The  first  are  mentioned  as  subjects 
of  contemplation,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  to 
which  we  have  invariably  adhered,  namely,  of 
subjecting  to  the  test  of  the  Usages  of  its  lan- 
guage every  conception  we  may  form  of  its  philo- 
sophical allusions.  The  second,  inasmuch  as 
the  original  Hebrew  seems  to  admit  of  a  few 
variations  of  rendering  from  that  which  appears 
in  the  received  version,  contributing  additional 
illustration  to  the  subject  of  our  research.  The 
third,  because  there  exists  a  coincidence,  which 
bears  not  the  aspect  of  design  on  the  historian's 
part,  between  the  phenomena  of  Lunar  motion 
and  the  agency  appropriated  to  this  day  of  the 
Hexaemeron.  The  fourth  is  proposed  in  cor- 
respondence with  our  preceding  reflections  on 
the  doctrine  of  Final  causes  ;  one  which,  so  far 
from  regarding  as  an  admission  of  our  ignorance, 
we  invest  with  an  importance  and  a  speciality 
of  meaning,  dangerous  in  us,  as  Christians,  to 
overlook,  and  absurd  in  us,  as  Philosophers,  to 
contemn  (35). 

We  reserve  the  details  involved  in  these  seve- 
ral heads  for  a  subsequent  lecture,  and  conclude 
the  present  with  a  few  reflections  suggested  by 
our  preceding  views. 

The  transition   to  the   clauses  of  the  Mosaic 
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narrative  comprised  in  the  fourteenth  and  fol- 
lowing verses  is,  on  two  accounts,  interesting 
to  the  expositor  of  revealed  truth.  The  cer- 
tainty of  fact  accompanies  him  in  his  researches, 
and  the  outline  of  events  presented  to  him  com- 
bines accuracy  of  Nomenclature  with  propriety 
of  Order.  The  latter  it  possesses  in  common 
with  its  co-ordinate  details,  but  the  former  is 
that  in  which  it  asserts  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  more  recent  subject  of  our  research. 
A  first  and  superficial  view  observes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  clause,not  only  an  announcement  of 
difficult  solution,  but  also  a  succession  appa- 
rently unphilosophical  in  the  place  assigned  to 
the  agency  it  describes.  It  remains  for  the  advo- 
cate of  revelation  to  invalidate  the  charge,  by  sum- 
moning to  his  aid  the  resources  of  matured  phi- 
losophy and  sound  criticism.  If  the  record  of 
Moses  abide  the  test. .  .and  we  presume  with  con- 
fidence on  the  result  ;...if  we  detect  in  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  exquisite  adaptation  of  language, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  beautiful  continuity  of 
event,... we  need  not  to  hesitate  on  the  degree 
assent  due  to  the  proposition  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  demonstrate. 

In  the  application  of  geognostic  principles  cir- 
cumstances are  different.  To  be  applied  as  illus- 
trative facts,  to  the  announcements  of  the  de- 
miurgic record,  they  must  be  viewed  in  a  general 
light,  for  the  most  part  unconnected  with  time, 
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and  always  subject  to  such  modifications,  as  a 
progressive  science  exhibits  in  the  several  stages 
of  its  advancement.  We  repeat  once  more  what 
has  been  distinctly  urged  on  a  former  occasion 
respecting  this  branch  of  our  argument,  that 
the  utmost  which  the  Geognost  can  at  present 
effect  is,  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of  this 
connexion  ;  that  his  best  course  is,  to  limit  him- 
self to  the  few  certainties  which  his  science  as 
yet  affords,  and  the  most  profitable  exercise  of 
his  understanding,  to  appeal  to  these  alone  for 
the  veracity  of  scripture. 

We  submit  it  to  your  decisions  whether  such 
has  been  the  rule  of  our  preceding  investiga- 
tions. That  it  has  led  to  the  statement  of  many 
singular  coincidences  of  the  book  of  Nature  with 
that  of  Inspiration,  it  were  vain  to  deny.  That 
it  will  lead  to  more  may  with  confidence  be  an- 
ticipated. Not  however  until  the  Newton  of 
geological  science  shall  arise,  can  it  hope  to  at- 
tain this  proud  pre-eminence,  of  becoming  a 
faithful  expositor  of  unerring  truth.  When  the 
artist's  hand  shall  have  impressed  on  the  shape- 
less mass  features  and  fair  proportion,  it  will 
echo,  as  did  the  Colossus  of  old,  in  unison  with 
the  harmony  of  that  Light,  which  descends  upon, 
and  beautifies,  this  masterpiece  of  his  intellig- 
ence. 
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Psalm  civ.  24. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !     In  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all. 

We  have  been  conducted  through  a  series  of 
interesting  details  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
the  Mosaic  Record,  to  the  announcement  of  the 
agencies  on  the  part  of  the  Elohim  compre- 
hended in  the  fourteenth  and  four  following 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  dis- 
cussion proposed  in  the  present  Lecture  is,  the 
internal  evidence  discoverable  in  the  language 
and  the  disposition  of  those  clauses  of  a  nomen- 
clature strictly  philosophical,  and  a  succession 
physically  perfect.  To  most  of  my  present  au- 
dience it  is  well  known,  that  the  efforts  of  mo- 
dern unbelief  have  been  directed  against  this 
portion  of  the  Hebraic  narrative,  as  its  most 
vulnerable  point ;  but  they  may  not  be  equally 
acquainted  with  the  means  possessed  by  the 
Christian  of  repelling  those  efforts,  of  silencing 
that  unbelief,  of  erecting  a  strong-hold  of  his 
faith  even  in  this  chosen  position  of  Scep- 
ticism.    To  such  the  following  details,  and  the 
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arguments  which  they  present,  may  not  be  al- 
together unprofitable. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  in  a  former 
lecture  (')  to  the  propriety  of  the  Mosaic  no- 
menclature in  the  third  verse  of  this  chapter. 
It  consists  in  attributing  to  the  material  cause, 
(whatever  that  may  be,)  which  originates  in  us 
the  sensation  of  light,  a  name,  and  consequently 
an  existence,  irrespectively  of  the  bodies  by 
which  it  is  emitted.  The  observations  which 
were  suggested  by  this  choice  acquire  much  ad- 
ditional force,  when  the  clauses  to  whicJi  we 
refer  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  those  which 
we  contemplate  at  present ...  the  first  announc- 
ing the  Production  of  light,  the  second,  the  Op- 
tical existence  of  its  Instruments  of  transmission. 
We  use  the  phrase  Optical  existence  (z),  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrable,  that  the 
creation  of  the  "  Lights"  was  not  deferred  until 
this  fourth  clay,  in  that  "their  commencement  of 
Absolute  existence  is  indicated  by  the  word 
"  Heavens"  in  the  first  verse.  This  verse  we 
conceive  as  implying  the  Creation,  properly  so 
called,  of  all  material  substances,  whether  in 
the  heaven  or  on  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  suc- 
ceeding details  refer  rather  to  Secondary  ope- 
rations on  matter,  than  to  its  eduction  from  no 
previous  state  of  being.  We  observe  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  hypothesis  is  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favour.     It  is  announced  moreover  in  the 
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Rabbinical  expositions  of  this  text  and  the  third 
verse  (3).  We  shall  see  presently  that  it  is  cor- 
roborated in  the  highest  degree,  as  well  by  the 
grammatical  structure  of  terms,  as  by  the  po- 
sitive attestation  of  astronomical  fact. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  first  of  these 
principles,  the  simplicity  of  the  hypothesis,  will 
be  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  ;  it 
were  therefore  superfluous  to  premise  it  in  a 
distinct  form,  or  to  insist  on  its  particular  con- 
clusiveness. That  founded  on  the  second,  Rab- 
binical views,  derives  its  chief  force  from  the 
proof  which  it  affords  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
suasion of  a  peculiar  kind  amongst  the  Jewish 
teachers,  one  in  accordance  with  the  establish- 
ed certainties  of  Science,  but  which,  in  their 
case,  could  only  have  resulted  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Hebrew  phraseology.  As  the 
fact  however  is  undoubted,  I  may  content  my- 
self with  its  simple  announcement,  leaving  it  to 
my  present  audience  to  connect  it  with  the  more 
expanded  statement  which  I  am  about  to  offer. 
This  statement  respects  the  principles  which 
complete  the  preceding  series. 

Our  primary  proposition  is,  that  the  word 
"  Heavens"  in  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter 
implies  the  Celestial  bodies,  and  that  the  an- 
nouncement contained  in  it  is  that  of  an  act,  or 
series  of  acts,  coextensive  with  all  Material  sub- 
stances :  in  other  words,  that  the  production  of 
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matter  in  its  abstract  conception,  from  no  pre- 
vious state  of  existence,  is  recorded,  and  this 
with  a  special  view  to  the  purity  of  Theistic 
belief. 

We  esteem  it  as  above  all  things  important  to 
distinguish  between  this  mysterious  act  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  those  its  secondary  operations 
which  completed  material  arrangements.  The 
first  is  an  absolute  conception... terminating  in 
itself... irrespective  of  every  finite  circumstance  j 
the  second  are  subordinate  in  time  and  being, 
and  are  defined  by  relations  antecedently  im- 
pressed (  4). 

The  first  text  which  we  may  select,  as  cor- 
roborative of  our  leading  proposition,  is  the 
Fourth  verse  of  the  Second  chapter  of  Genesis  ; 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  hea- 
vens.* '  In  this  and  some  following  verses  there 
occurs  a  brief  recapitulation  of  certain  acts  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  chapter.  Now  the  acts 
being  equally  relative  to  the  bodies  which  move 
in  free  space,  and  to  the  substances  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  our  earth,  a  fact  of 
which  we  are  informed  in  the  fourteenth  and 
succeeding  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  it  follows, 
that  in  whatever  extended  sense  we  are  to  view 
the  term  "  earth,"  we  must  receive  that  of 
"  heavens"  with  a  similar  enlargement  of  mean- 
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ing.  But  the  notice  refers  to  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, detailed  more  immediately  with  respect 
to  the  former,  and  perfect  in  kind  and  degree. 
Its  subordinate  parts  therefore,  on  which  the 
power  of  Omnipotence  had  been  thus  exerted, 
are  manifestly  implied  in  the  former  term,  and 
we  argue  from  hence  that  the  latter  also  implies 
the  individuals  subordinated  to  its  general 
notion. 

This  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of 
any  acceptation  of  the  term  "  day"  occurring 
in  this  verse.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  indicate 
the  First  day  of  the  week  of  the  creation.  It 
may,  or  it  may  not,  be  received  as  synonymous 
with  "  the  beginning,"  which  introduces  the 
record  of  the  demiurgic  agencies.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  "  morning"  and  an  "  evening"  to 
limit  our  measure  of  its  duration,  and  therefore 
are  we  left  to  this  latitude  of  conception.  But 
the  argument  which  we  advance  as  to  the  Ex- 
tent of  the  Divine  acts  is  wholly  irrespective  of 
any  such  acceptation. 

The  Second  text  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  parallel  members  of  this 
are,  "  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens"... 
*'  the  earth,  with  all  that  therein  is."  Now  this 
parallelism  is  of  such  a  description  as  marks  a 
coextensiveness  of  signification  in  the  terms  ; 
we  cannot  illustrate  it  better  than  by  referring 
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to  the  introductory  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth 
Psalm,  which  presents  a  similar  arrangement, 
with  the  additional  circumstance  annexed  of 
having  the  sense  of  its  terms  in  each  instance 
accurately  denned.  (s)  This  however  affects 
not  the  resemblance,  as  it  seems  to  be  not  neces- 
sarily introduced  into  the  composition.  We 
might  be  left  to  determine  the  sense  implied  in 
one  by  that  expressed  in  the  other,  as  in  the 
passage  first  cited,  wherein  we  ascribe  to  the 
leading  clause  the  same  extent  of  meaning, 
which  is  applicable  in  its  particular  sense  to  the 
following,  and  this  obviously  is  one  which  in- 
cludes all  inferior  assemblages. 

The  third  text,  which  we  may  cite  as  confir- 
mative of  our  position,  is  the  exordium  of  that 
beautiful  Hymn  which  occupies  the  first  forty 
three  verses  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy.  This  passage  is  altogether  simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  an'd  admits  the  same  rea- 
soning. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Mosaical  scriptures  to  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  meet  with  num- 
berless examples  of  the  same  usage.  Let  us 
limit  our  considerations  at  present  to  the  first 
and  third  verses  of  the  eighth  psalm,  the  sixth 
of  the  thirty-third,  and  the  eleventh  of  the 
ninety-sixth. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  clauses  which  compose  its  second,  fourth, 
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fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  are  reduci- 
ble to  the  form  of  synonymous  parallels.  It  is 
just  therefore  to  presume,  that  a  verse  occurring 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  series  is  resolvable  into 
members  similarly  related  to  each  other.  Such 
is  the  third,  which  admits  of  a  twofold  disposi- 
tion, each  equally  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  we 
proposed. 

This  arrangement  is  either  in  couplet,  or  in 
alternate  quatrain  ;  "  when  I  consider  thy  hea- 
vens, the  work  of  thy  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained  :"...What  are 
the  ordinances  to  which  the  Psalmist  refers  ? 
Are  they  not  those  of  which  the  Prophet  speaks, 
"  the  ordinances  of  heaven,"  the  material  rela- 
tions which  were  originated  by  Jehovah,  which 
were  at  the  period  of  creation  "  the  work  of  his 
fingers  ?"  What  then  are  "  the  moon  and  the 
stars"  in  the  third  clause  of  this  verse,  but  the 
names  of  existences  comprehended  in  the  term 
"heavens"  in  the  first?  They  must  be  regard- 
ed not  merely  as  illustrative,  but  as  identical, 
conceptions. 

Nor  is  the  conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning 
augmented  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  constitution 
of  the  other  verses  of  which  the  Psalm  is  com- 
posed. We  argue  from  this  for  an  analogous 
one  in  the  verse  at  present  under  consideration. 
If  the  properties  of  Synonymous  parallelism  are 
detected  in  the  former,  it  is  just  to  infer  that 
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they  appertain  to  the  latter,  and  the  validity  of 
our  inference  is  enhanced  by  a  review  of  its  cor- 
relative members. 

The  beautiful  parallelism  of  the  class  Intro- 
verted, which  occurs  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the 
thirty-third  psalm,  presents  additional  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  which  we  propose  ;..."  By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made  ;  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth." 
A  due  disposition  of  these  clauses  terminates 
them  with  Synonymous  parallels  ;  and  hence, 
as  in  the  former  case,  we  argue  by  analogy  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  intervening  members.  The 
affinities  of  the  latter  must  be  judged  of  by  those 
of  the  former  ;  in  the  same  degree  that  these  are 
approximated  must  the  character  of  sameness 
in  those  be  defined. 

We  select  for  our  concluding  remarks  on  this 
subject  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  ninety-sixth 
psalm.  The  parallels  which  compose  this  and 
the  succeeding  verse  form  a  series  commencing 
with  the  principal  notions  which  we  contem- 
plate at  present,  and  a  number  of  subordinates, 
all  interposed  between  members  expressive  of 
the  same  conception,  namely,  the  perfections  of 
God's  moral  government.  We  refer  therefore 
the  whole  assemblage  of  these  parallels  to  the 
class  of  the  Introverted,  and  we  examine  it  by 
the  same  laws.  It  will  thus  be  found  reason- 
able to  conclude,  from  the  recital  in  the  eleventh 
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and  twelfth  verses,  "the  sea"  ...  "the  ful- 
ness thereof '..."  the  field"...  all  that  is  there- 
in"..." the  trees  of  the  wood"... following  im- 
mediately the  mention  of  the  earth,  that  is, 
from  the  enumeration  of  the  individuals  of  this 
complex  term,  that  a  like  one  is  understood  with 
respect  to  "  heavens"  which  precedes.  Consist- 
ency, I  say,  and  the  laws  of  Parallelism  require 
this  ;  the  former,  because  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage plainly  exhibits  them  as  coextensive  ;  the 
latter,  because  on  any  other  hypothesis  the  sym- 
metry would  be  destroyed. 

There  is  a  plain  reason  moreover  for  sup- 
pressing the  mention  of  the  series  appertaining 
to  the  former,  an  event  being  contemplated 
which  more  immediately  affects  our  earth.  We 
may  conceive  this  latter  as  presented,  by  the  dis- 
tinct recital  of  its  subordinates,  to  a  particular, 
though  not  an  exclusive,  regard.  The  Psalmist 
however  would  never  have  been  influenced  by 
this  consideration  to  adopt  a  certain  mode  of 
expression,  had  he  not  been  sanctioned  in  the 
decision  of  his  taste  by  the  propriety  of  his  lan- 
guage. We  conclude  therefore  that  he  proposes 
the  consummation  of  God's  moral  rule  as  an 
event,  not  merely  hailed  on  "  earth,"  but  wel- 
comed Jn  "  the  heavens  ;"  not  merely  animat- 
ing the  assemblages  of  the  former,  but  pervading 
the  "  host"  of  the  latter  with  the  living  im- 
pulses of  joy  and  thanksgiving.   We  contend  on 
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this  principle  for  the  enlarged  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  the  classical  student, 
to  observe  a  similar  latitude  of  conception 
amongst  authors  who  are  his  standards  of  philo- 
logical propriety.  There  is  no  term  of  more 
constant  occurrence  than  that  which  the  Seventy 
Interpreters  adopt  as  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew Shamaim,  and  we  possess  the  authority  of 
the  author  of  the  Timeeus  (R)  for  its  application 
in  the  sense  for  which  we  contend.  We  thus 
derive  a  collateral  evidence  which  appears 
strongly  in  favor  of  our  direct  evidence.  Plato 
uses  a  term  of  his  language  in  a  certain  sense, 
which  is  that  we  attribute  to  the  ak»u;  of  Moses 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ; 
and  the  former  was  the  version  invariably  adopt- 
ed by  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

What  then  is  the  sum  of  our  preceding  argu- 
ment ?  It  is  briefly  this  :  . . .  There  are  two  com- 
plex terms  in  the  Hebrew  occurring  in  number- 
less instances  conjointly.  Of  these,  one  is  grant- 
ed to  express  a  certain  series  of  subordinate  ex- 
istences, indeed  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
their  specific  enumeration  ;  we  infer  from  hence 
that  a  like  enumeration  is  intended  for  the 
other.  We  have  connected  this  proof  with  that 
derived  from  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  paral- 
lelism, a  principle  recently  and  ably  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Finally, 
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We  have  contemplated  in  its  Classical  use  the 
representative  of  this  term  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Septuagint.  Our  inference  from  this  con- 
joint evidence  is,  that  the  Hebrew  O^u/,  the 
Greek  ovfavos  and  the  English  "  Heavens,"  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
are  used  as  indicative  of  the  assemblages  men- 
tioned in  its  fourteenth  and  following  verses. 

We  have  devoted  the  greater  attention  to  this 
proof,  as  on  its  complete  establishment  depends 
much  of  the  conclusiveness  of  our  subsequent 
reasoning.  Its  accuracy  being  admitted,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  interrogate  the  original  language 
of  the  Record,  in  the  last-mentioned  clauses, 
as  to  the  collateral  authority  which  they  af- 
ford for  our  deviating  from  certain  views  exhi- 
bited in  our  received  version.  We  prosecute 
this  inquiry  with  an  entire  conviction  of  its  final 
issue.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a  nar- 
rative so  framed  as  to  present  us  with  the  cha- 
racters which  we  have  hitherto  traced,  of  a  per- 
fect propriety  in  its  Succession  of  events,  and 
an  admirable  choice  in  its  Application  of  terms, 
should,  in  the  clauses  to  which  we  refer,  trans- 
gress these  rules  of  its  composition.  Such 
however  would  manifestly  be  the  case,  were  we 
to  regard  them  as  declarative  of  actual  crea- 
tion. 

We  advance  yet  farther  in  the  defence  which 
we  now  offer.     Not  only  do  we  affirm,  that  there 
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exists  not  an  inconsistency  in  these  clauses, 
either  with  the  first  verse  understood  in  its  legi- 
timate sense,  or  with  astronomical  facts,... but 
we  allege  also  that  there  is  nothing  even  Pleon- 
astic in  its  series  of  announcements.  Brevity 
not  less  than  Perspicuity,  Distinctness  not  less 
than  Order,  Precision  of  detail  not  less  than 
Sublimity  of  conception,  we  conceive  to  charac- 
terise the  Mosaic  record.  These  features  in 
truth  are  so  allied,  that  to  mention  one  is  to 
mention  all.  We  need  but  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  third  and  ninth  verses  to  appreciate  the 
intimate  union  in  which  they  subsist,  and  the 
degree  of  probability  that  exists  of  any  violation 
of  those  principles  of  its  composition  in  any  sub- 
sequent clauses. 

Oar  researches  are  therefore  to  be  directed 
to  this  point,  what  view  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
entertain  of  the  fourteenth  and  four  following 
verses,  so  as  to  free  the  Record  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  with  science,  and  pleonasm  in 
its  announcements. 

On  the  basis  of  the  proof  which  has  occupied 
us  in  the  commencement  of  this  discourse,  we 
must  regard  these  clauses  as  by  no  means  in- 
dicative of  Creation.  Arrangement. .  .disposi- 
tion to  a  certain  end. .  .they  may  announce,  but 
not  creation.  We  may  suppose  then,  with  the 
Rabbinical  expositors,  that  their  notices  are  re- 
trospective, (in  a  sense  however  which  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  them,)  or 
we  may  regard  them  as  declarative  of  a  fact, 
which  takes  place  precisely  in  its  due  order  of 
succession,  and  is  retrospective  in  no  other  sense 
than  as  it  is  Physically  connected  with  the 
agency  of  the  First  day.  We  present  therefore 
for  fuller  consideration  this  twofold  view,  the 
accordance  of  which  with  the  language  of  the 
Record  it  remains  to  prove  on  admissible 
grounds  of  interpretation.  (7) 

To  commence  with  the  Second  of  these  views, 
and  with  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  in- 
volves most  critical  discussion,  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  verses. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  word 
which  expresses  the  peculiar  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence, Creation,  occurs  not  in  the  clauses  to 
which  we  refer.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  terms 
rendered  "  made"  and  "  set"  in  our  authoris- 
ed version.  The  sense  of  these  terms  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  established  by  an  induction  of 
particulars.  The  result  fixes  the  former  to  the 
sense  of  Disposition  to  a  certain  end ;  the  latter 
to  that  of  permanent  Constitution  in  place. 

It  may  aid  conception  on  this  point,  to  revert 
to  the  observations  in  a  former  lecture,  on  the 
emphasis  of  the  term  expressive  of  the  agency 
announced  in  the  first  verse.  It  was  observed 
to  mark  from  the.  outset  the  peculiar  Theism  of 
the  Mosaic  system,  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace, 
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in  the  application  of  subordinate  terms,  a  con- 
stant retrospect  to  the  same  guiding  principle. 
It  forms  with  four  others  which  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch,  a  series  indicative  of  agency  in  its 
several  degrees  of  Creating,  Configuring,  Dis- 
posing, Operating,  and  Accomplishing  (8).  In 
no  single  instance  has  it  been  observed,  that  the 
four  subordinate  terms  are  ever  used  to  express 
unequivocally  the  notion  of  the  first.  It  may 
be  affirmed  also,  conversely,  that  the  texts  in 
which  this  latter  implies  the  agencies  of  the 
former,  present  the  leading  idea  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  them  all. 

The  basis  of  our  induction  has  been  an  exa- 
mination of  eighty-eight  texts  (9),  eighty-one  of 
which  contain  in   its   simplest   form    the   term 
commencing  the  sixteenth  verse.     The  result  of 
this  investigation  may  be  briefly  announced.    In 
every  instance,  in  which  operation  is  implied  on 
substance  already  in  existence,  the  four  latter 
terms   of  the  preceding   series  are   used.     To 
Fashion,  to  Form,  to  Do,  to  Make,  to  Work... 
whether  the  agency  contemplated  be  Physical 
or  Intellectual,  transcend  or  be  limited  to  finite 
power. .  .are  the  representatives  in  our  language 
of  these  Hebrew  terms,  declaratory  by  their  very 
import  of  antecedent  existence. 

We  proceed  to  examine  certain  of  the  texts 
on  which  we  have  founded  our  induction. 
In  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  present  chapter, 
g  2 
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we  meet  with  the  third  amongst  the  terms  which 
we  have  recounted  above,  and  the  same  with  that 
which  introduces  the  sixteenth  ;  "  and  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good." 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacred  historian  in  this  retrospect  of 
the  Divine  acts.  When  Light  emerged  at  the 
Fiat  of  the  Elohim,  it  was  declared  to  be  "  good." 
When  the  surface  of  our  planet  assumed  amidst 
the  wreck  of  nature  its  fair  proportions,  when  it 
was  robed  in  vegetable  beauty,  when  its  waters 
waked  from  their  stillness,  and  felt  through- 
out the  womb  of  the  abyss  the  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  whose  word  was  life,  all  was  pronounced 
to  be  "  good."  What,  we  ask,  was  this  good- 
ness ?  Was  it  not  the  beauty  of  external  form. . . 
the  fitness  of  internal  parts. .  .the  production  of  a 
system  with  characters  expressive  of  permanent 
stability. .  .the  adaptation  of  all  to  the  purposes 
of  their  being  ?  This  notion  being  wholly  rela-^ 
tive  determines  a  like  sense  for  the  act  in  which 
it  originated.  "  God  made  •,"... impressed  the 
wisdom  of  his  Disposing  power  on  the  effect  Of 
his  Creative  power. 

This  term  occurs  with  precisely  the  same 
sense  affixed  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of 
the  following  chapter.  The  Biblical  student  is 
directed   especially  to  the  combination  in  the 
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latter  verse,  as  strongly  corroborative  of  our 
main  argument. 

The  discrepancy  of  meaning  for  which  we 
contend  is  equally  apparent  in  a  third  text.  It 
occurs  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis  ;  "  In  the  day  that  God  created 
man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him."  It 
is  manifest  that  in  this  passage  the  Sacred  his- 
torian contemplates  primarily  the  Moral  aspect 
of  man.  The  archetype  of  this  being  found  in 
the  Creator  himself,  he  is  determined  in  the 
second  clause  to  the  choice  of  a  term  which  is 
relative  to  that  archetype.  But  no  such  neces- 
sity exists  in  the  first,  which  announces  the  sin- 
gle and  irrespective  agency  which  called  into 
being. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the 
first  chapter  ;  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after*  our  likeness.,,  Here 
the  archetype  is  expressed  as  before,  and  hence 
the  propriety  of  the  term  "  make'*  even  res- 
pectively of  the  Intelligent  principle.  It  was 
Fashioned  after  a  model.  Its  faculties  were 
Disposed,  as  the  forces  of  the  Material  world, 
in  exactest  harmony.  (,0)  Yet  it  may  be  observ- 
ed that  the  mention  of  the  uncommunicated 
power,  Creation,  occurs  in  the  following  verse, 
and  that  thrice  successively.  For  this  however 
an  obvious  reason  may  be  assigned  :  reference  is 
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intended  to  the  peculiar  exertion  of  that  power, 
the  primary  act  of  the  Almighty.  It  respects 
more  particularly  the  Origin  of  the  intellectual 
principle,  not  the  Adaptation  of  its  faculties.  It 
marks  more  precisely  the  circumstances  of  that 
origin,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  attend- 
ed the  Formation  of  the  material  man.  It  fol- 
lows in  the  order  of  detail,  but  precedes  in  the 
order  of  conception. 

The  force  of  this  latter  observation  will  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  by  a  comparison  of  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  second  chapter.  The  first  clause 
of  this  respects  the  formation  of  the  Material 
part.  It  is  announced  as  having  been  from  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  the  historian  changes  his 
nomenclature  accordingly. 

We  Conclude  with  a  text  which  forms  part  of 
our  Communion  Service,  the  eleventh  verse  of 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus.  We  have 
selected  this  as  important  in  a  twofold  respect. 
It  substantiates  our  leading  proposition,  by  fixing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Heavens"  in  the 
Record,  and  it  confirms  our  view  of  its  sixteenth 
verse.  The  former,  because  the  whole  series  of 
the  operations  of  the  Hexaemeron  is  comprised 
in  a  single  clause  of  this  verse,  the  first  member 
of  which  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
as  the  introductory  verse  of  the  Record  ;  the 
latter,  because  the  language  employed  in  desig- 
nating this  series  is  precisely  that  which  our  pre- 
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ceding  views  should  lead  us  to  expect.  For  we 
are  to  remark  that  it  is  not  said,  "  in  six  days 
the  Lord  Created  the  heaven  and  the  earth," 
as  it  is  not  announced  that  "  in  the  beginning 
the  Lord  Made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'*  An 
interchange  of  terms  would  destroy  a  propriety 
of  conception,  which,  whilst  it  enhances  the  va- 
lidity of  our  argument,  imparts  also  to  our  gene- 
ral evidence  a  cogency  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
geometrical  science. 

Warranted  by  this  induction,  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce  on  the  meaning  contemplated  in 
the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  record,  and  to  reject 
the  notion  of  any  new  creation  on  the  part  of  the 
Elohim.  An  important  step  has  thus  been 
gained,  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  question  are 
still  but  partially  surmounted.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  two  preceding  verses,  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth,  to  be  freed  from  inconsist- 
ency with  this  view  ?  How  made  to  conform  to 
the  certainties  of  Science  ?  Their  first  aspect, 
it  is  true,  seems  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the 
proof  which  we  labour  to  establish  ;  it  remains 
however  to  be  determined,  which  will  best  abide 
our  constant  criterion  in  such  cases,  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  original. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  leading 
clause  elicits  the  following  circumstances  :  the 
verb  substantive  rendered  "  let  there  be"  is  in  the 
Singular  number,  the  noun  substantive  render- 
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ed  "  lights"  in  the  Plural.  The  Prefix  in  the 
compound  rendered  "  to  divide"  expressly  in- 
dicates the  Final  cause,  and  limits,  as  is  evident, 
the  sense  of  the  passage  to  this  single  considera- 
tion. 

Our  First  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  a  ver- 
sion which  connects  this  latter  compound  with 
the  substantive  verb,  in  such  wise  as  to  exhibit 
its  Causal  sense,  accords  best  with  the  histo- 
rian's views. 

Advancing  further  in  our  survey,  we  meet 
with  a  still  more  remarkable  variation  of  con- 
struction. In  the  second  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth verse  the  number  of  the  verb  substantive 
is  altered  to  the  plural,  a  change  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  following  verse.  Without  im- 
pugning the  general  accuracy  of  our  venerable 
Translation,  it  maybe  observed,  that  a  clearness 
of  conception  as  to  the  clauses  we  now  consider 
had  been  much  enhanced  by  its  particularising 
this  change. 

We  announce  it  therefore  as  our  Second  con- 
clusion, that  the  sense  termed  by  grammarians 
the  Distributive  is  contemplated  in  the  first 
member  of  the  fourteenth  verse  ;  that  the 
second  presents,  instead  of  the  special  considera- 
tion of  each  luminary,  the  joint  consideration  of 
both.  We  shall  perceive,  on  this  principle,  that 
the  announcements  contained  in  the  verses  oc- 
cupy the  exact  position  in  which  a  writer  of  the 
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present  day  would  be  guided  by  his  philosophy 
to  place  them. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  rendered  still 
more  conclusive  by  a  collation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  with  the  version  of  the  Seventy.  It  is  left 
to  the  present  audience,  unaccompanied  by  cri- 
tical detail,  to  decide  from  the  following  expres- 
sions on  the  views  entertained  by  those  an- 
cient translators ;  Y&rfiiriaa-oiv  <pu<nypts...tU  <p*v<riv. 
t<TTW<r<xv    i\q   <Ty\p.i\x.    i<nu<rxv   iU     <pxv<Tiv...to<nt  <pa.i\itu>, 

in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses.  What 
do  these  particles  us  and  Sunt  express,  but  the 
end  of  antecedent  creations... their  final  causes  ? 
Nor  is  the  use  of  the  word  ynnH-rwotv  in  any 
wise  adverse  to  the  argument  which  we  should 
found  on  this  passage  in  the  Septuagint.  It 
cannot  be  received  in  a  sense  different  from 
jo-Two-av  which  follows,  and  that  for  two  sufficient 
reasons,  first,  the  Hebrew  original  is  the  same 
for  both,  and  secondly,  the  sense  affixed  to 
each  by  Greek  writers  is  known  to  be,  in  most 
instances,  the  same. 

The  Septuagint,  it  is  true,  use  not  the  expres- 
sions     tpUFTYiptS       01       IV      (TT£/)fWjW.aTt,      DUt       <p&)<TTT)/>£$       iV 

c-Tiptw/AKTi,  thus  obviously  referring  the  latter 
words  to  yar\Q*Turciv  which  precedes.  The  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  however  admits  the  first  of  these 
renderings,  and  thus  connects  itself  more  im- 
mediately with  the  view  which  we  propose.  If 
moreover  the  version  of  the  LXX  be  considered 
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in  all  its  parts,  it  will  be  found  not  essentially 
adverse,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
categorically    affirmed,    yevnGnrua-ctit   <pua-Tygtr    iv 

crrif  £W/AaT»,  but  iv   <rrs/>£W//.aTi  tig  tpaxxnv.      The  Final 

cause  is  contemplated.  That  so  engages  the 
conception  of  the  historian,  that  he  defines  with 
relation  to  it  as  it  were  the  commencement  of 
existence. 

We  unite  the  researches,  the  outline  of  which 
has  been  traced  in  the  foregoing  details,  in  the 
version  which  follows. .  .one  which  will  be  found 
to  deviate  from  our  received  translation  only  so 
far,  as  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  original 
language  demands  : 

And  the  Elohim  said.  Let  the  Lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  (each)  be  for  separating 
between  the  day  and  the  night,  and  let  them 
(both)  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  years  :  and  let  them  (both)  be  for  Lights  in 
the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so. 

The  announcement  is  manifestly  complete. 
The  Fiat  had  received  its  accomplishment,  and 
the  record  of  the  agency  might  have  closed 
with  these  latter  words,  were  it  not  that  it  suited 
ulterior  and  important  views  to  present  it  more 
in  detail.  This  occupies  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  verses  : 

And  The  Elohim  disposed  those  two  great 
Lights,  the  greater  Light  so  as  to  ride  the  day, 
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and  the  lesser  Light  so  as  to  rule  the  night  ': 
(in  the  same  Manner (")  he  had  disposed  those 
stars  :)  And  the  Elohim  constituted  them  (both) 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  so  as  to  show  light 
upon  the  earth,. .  .and  the  Elohim  saw  that  it  was 
good.  ('*) 

It  were  superfluous,  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  inquiry,  to  enlarge  on  the  improvement  of 
meaning  thus  acquired  to  the  important  clauses, 
which  have  engaged  our  attention  in  the  pre- 
sent lecture.  As  little  remains  to  be  urged  in 
defence  of  those  changes  of  construction  through 
which  the  improvement  has  been  effected.  If 
any  doubt  yet  remains,  it  must  respect  the  alte- 
ration in  the  second  clause  of  the  fourteenth 
verse,  which  assigns  to  the  verb  substantive  the 
sense  of  subservience  to  a  certain  end,  in  lieu  of 
the  received  one,  actual  creation.  It  happens 
however  fortunately  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
Record,  that  a  harmony  is  by  this  means  estab- 
lished, not  merely  between  it  and  modern 
science,  but  in  the  construction  of  its  several 
members.  We  refer  for  evidence  of  this  to  the 
authorised  version  of  the  last  clause,  "  and  let 
them  be  for"  (that  is,  serve  as,  answer-the- 
end-of )  "  signs,  and  seasons,  and  days,  and 
years."  (13) 

Having  thus,  on  the  most  legitimate  princi- 
ples of  philology,  reconciled  the  agency  of  the 
fourth  day  to  a  certain  philosophical  fact,  with 
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which  its  inconsistency  has  been  gratuitously  as- 
sumed, we  might  pause  here,  reposing  the  force 
of  our  succeeding  arguments  on  a  basis  already 
established.  That  nothing  however  may  be 
omitted,  which  can  conduce  to  so  important  an 
end  as  vindication  of  the  Hebraic  record,  we 
revert  for  a  few  moments  to  that  view  of  the 
clauses  which  Jewish  Expositors  have  most 
generally  adopted.  This,  it  may  be  remember- 
ed, has  been  already  announced.  (I4)  It  affixes 
to  the  introductory  verses,  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth,  a  sense  wholly  retrospective.  It  com- 
mences the  agency  of  the  fourth  day  with  the 
sixteenth,  and  regards  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
sense  ascribed  to  the  former,  as  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  a  disposing  power.  We  perceive  in  this 
view  the  chief  circumstances  which  characterise 
that  already  announced,  the  same  conception  of 
the  final  Cause,  the  same  admission  of  a  retros- 
pective Sense,  and  the  same  denial  of  a  new 
Creation.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  positions  have  been  established  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  by  the  arguments  alleged  in 
the  commencement  of  this  discourse  ;  it  only 
remains  to  demonstrate  in  like  manner  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  second. 

The  rendering  which  the  Jews  adopt  for  the 
introductory  sentence  of  the  fourteenth  verse, 
ED^HtN  IttN^lj  is  such  as  to  exhibit  the  first  in 
the  Preterpluperfect  tense.     It  is  moreover  well- 
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known  to  Hebrew  scholars,  that  the  conversive 
particle  which  is  prefixed  to  the  verb  admits  of 
a  vast  variety  of  significations,  all  of  which,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  are  defined  by  the  parti- 
cular relations  subsisting  amongst  the  clauses 
which  it  connects.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
sense  which  seems  to  have  been  affixed  to  it  by 
the  Rabbinical  Expositors  partakes  of  the  adver- 
sative, the  Greek  $\,  the  Latin  "  vero"  or  "  at," 
and  the  English  connective  "now,"  being  its 
representatives  in  their  respective  languages. 

For  the  justness  of  these  remarks,  we  refer 
the  biblical  student  to  the  following  texts,  which 
we  have  selected  from  many  confirmative  of  our 
views  :  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses  of 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  also  the  first 
verse  of  the  twelfth,  compared  with  its  com- 
mentary in  the  introductory  verses  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  in  the  first  of  these  texts  the 
notices  are  entirely  retrospective,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  passage  is  disjoined,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  narrative  between 
whose  members  it  is  interposed.  A  perception 
of  this  can  be  conveyed  to  an  English  reader 
solely  by  a  translation  similar  to  the  following  ; 
"  Now  out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  Elohim  had 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air,"  etc.  This  series  of  parenthetic 
clauses  terminates  in  the  twentieth  verse. 
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The  second  text  which  we  have  cited  is  of  pe- 
culiar value  in  the  present  discussion.  It  proves, 
from  the  very  words  of  our  Authorised  version, 
the  propriety  of  introducing  the  change  to  which 
we  have  adverted  into  the  clauses  of  the  record. 
The  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  opens  with  the 
very  words  which  commence  the  fourteenth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  how  are  they  ex- 
pressed in  our  Bible  ?  Precisely  in  the  manner 
for  which  we  argue  as  most  applicable  in  this 
instance  :  ...  "  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto 
Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto 
a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee,"  etc.  This  paren- 
thesis concludes  with  the  third  verse. 

The  accuracy  of  this  rendering  is  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Acts  to  which  we  have  referred.  This  assigns 
to  the  command  of  God  a  date  corresponding 
to  the  time  in  which  Abraham  sojourned  in 
Chaldea,  and  therefore  antecedent,  not  only  to 
his  temporary  residence  in  Haran,  but  even  to 
the  death  of  Terah.  The  retrospective  sense  is 
consequently  established,  and  through  it  the  le- 
gitimacy of  exhibiting  the  text  in  the  parenthetic 
form. 

We  unite  the  several  particulars  of  this  argu- 
ment, in  such  a  combination  of  the  members  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  as  exhibits  These  also  in  a 
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parenthetic  form,  and  bearing  a  retrospective 
sense.  We  regard,  on  the  same  principles,  the 
sixteenth  verse  as  commencing  the  detail  of  the 
agency  of  the  fourth  day,  and  translate  its  con- 
versive  Vau  by  the  English  particle  "there- 
fore, "...conceiving  that  by  this  illative  sense  its 
connexion  with  the  antecedent  clauses  is  best 
established. 

We  have  thus  elicited  from  the  least  objec- 
tionable testimony  of  which  the  question  admits, 
namely,  the  characters  of  its  composition  and 
its  terms,  a  series  of  views  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  this  department  of  the  Record.  The 
sum  of  our  argument  may  be  thus  announced  ; 
We  demonstrate,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  Hebrew  idiom  to  reject 
the  notion  of  any  new  creation,  properly  so  call- 
ed, subsequent  to  the  era  announced  in  the  first 
verse.  We  proceed  to  examine  in  reference  to 
this  conception,  that  portion  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
cord which  details  the  operations  of  the  fourth 
day,  and  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion,  that 
of  three  several  views,  one  of  which  implies,  and 
two  discountenance,  the  supposition  of  a  new 
creation,  the  latter  are  with  much  more  facility 
than  the  former  harmonised  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original.  We  venture  therefore  to 
pronounce,  as  well  on  the  Tendency,  as  the  De- 
gree, of  the  probability  which  we  contemplate  -7 
that  the  evidence  we  possess  amounts  to  demon- 
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stration,  that  a  legitimate  construction  of  those 
clauses  of  the  record  rescues  them  from  the 
charge  of  philosophical  absurdity. 

We  proceed  now  to  offer  some  concluding  ob- 
servations on  the  strength  acquired  in  behalf  of 
our  general  evidence,  by  a  review  of  the  terms 
in  which  those  clauses  are  expressed.  Our  first 
is  presented  in  the  second  member  of  the  four- 
teenth verse,   "  Let  there  be  Lights." 

The  use  of  the  term  rendered  "  Lights"  is 
confined  to  this  and  the  two  following  verses. 
We  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  elsewhere  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Scripture.  It  is,  we 
grant,  a  derivative  from  the  word  occurring  in 
the  third  verse  ;  but  it  is  a  known  principle  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  that  the  Prefix  used  renders 
it  expressive  of  the  Instrumental  cause.  (I5) 

We  have  investigated  the  meaning  of  the  pri- 
mitive term  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and 
have  found  it  to  occur  in  Ten  (I6)  different  texts, 
with  the  sense  affixed  to  it  of  the  Efficient  cause. 
In  no  instance  has  it  been  found  to  express  the 
Instrumental,  unless  those  passages  in  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  which  describe  the 
decorations  on  the  breast  of  the  High  Priest,  be 
alleged  as  proofs  of  the  contrary.  We  contend 
however,  that  a  meaning  so  evidently  Symbolical 
can  in  no  wise  affect  our  present  argument. 

We  attach  not  for  a  different  reason  much 
importance  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  stand- 
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ards  of  acceptation  for  the  Mosaic  language.  ('7) 
We  regard  it  therefore  as  fair  reasoning  to  con- 
clude, from  the  preciseness  of  its  usage  as  to  the 
terms  we  contemplate,  that  a  philosophical  ac- 
curacy was  intended  in  the  present  instance, 
notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  the  primitive 
in  the  sense  of  the  derivative  in  the  hundredth 
and  thirty-sixth  psalm.  (18) 

The  next  term  which  occurs  deserving  of  no- 
tice is  that  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  rendered  in 
our  translation  "  to  rule  ;"  "  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day."  This  passage  is  expressed  in 
the  LXX  according  to  the  most  literal  inter- 
pretation, eU  ctpx,**  T*?  "V^W*  ana  similarly  in 
the  following,  i\$  dp^xs  rra  vvkros.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  re- 
ceive this  version  dp^ds  ? 

The  primitive  idea  expressed  by  it  is  Begin- 
ning, the  derivative,  Rule.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed that  the  ancient  Latin  version  fixes  that  of 
the  LXX  to  the  former  of  these,  and  it  appears 
in  truth  more  accordant  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  primeval  language,  to  select  such  renderings 
as  approach  the  nearest  to  our  first  conceptions. 
Agreeably  to  this  view,  we  alter  the  version 
Rule,  to  Commence,  or  Introduce,  and  connect 
the  Mosaic  nomenclature  with  two  astronomi- 
cal circumstances,  the  Phases  of  our  satellite, 
and  the  velocity  of  its  Orbital  motion. 
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It  may  be  remarked  however,  that  the  force 
of  our  general  argument  is  not  weakened  in  the 
present  instance  by  adopting  the  received  ver- 
sion. It  is  equally  illustrative  of  astronomical 
fact,  whether  we  preserve  the  latter,  sanctioned 
as  it  is  by  the  invariable  sense  of  Eight  texts  in 
the  Pentateuch  (19),  or  admit  the  former,  which 
rests  on  collateral  testimony.  One  is  that  of 
the  learned  Michaelis,  the  other  is  announced 
in  the  Arabic  version.  The  Philologist  has  ob- 
served that  the  radical  signification  of  ^Wfc  is  not 
extant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  change  ex- 
hibited in  the  Version  appears  to  limit  its  ap- 
plication, in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  fourth 
day  of  the  demiurgic  week  (20).  We  should  be 
inclined  by  these  circumstances  to  propose  the 
rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  sense  which 
we  have  affixed,  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
writer's  conception. 

The  last  remark  we  shall  offer  on  this  subject 
respects  the  occurrence  of  the  demonstrative  ar- 
ticle. Your  attention  is  particularly  directed 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  sixteenth  verse,  "  He 
made  the  stars  also."  We  remind  you  of  the 
change  already  exhibited  in  this  passage,  as  also 
of  the  retrospective  senses  attached,  in  two  dis- 
tinct acceptations,  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
cord to  which  it  is  subjoined.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  before  my  present  audience  on  the 
conception  which  is  thus  forced  on  the  mind  of 
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a  state  of  antecedent  existence.  This  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  Mosaic  record  by  times  or  seasons. 
It  is  presented  in  the  latitude  of  a  general  an- 
nouncement, and  this  affords  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  shallow  objection  of  the  unbeliever, 
that  the  philosophy  of  that  record  consists  not 
with  two  astronomical  certainties... the  velocity 
of  Light,  and  the  limit  of  distance  of  the  Fixed 
stars.  (5I) 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  perfect  propriety 
of  its  nomenclature,  we  proceed  to  a  more  in- 
teresting inquiry  than  any  which  have  yet  oc- 
curred. It  has  been  suggested  by  the  transition 
of  the  verb  substantive  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural,  in  the  same  verse,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances.  f*s) 

We  revert  to  the  Fiat  of  the  first  day,  "  Let 
there  be  Light."  We  are  here  presented,  it  is 
true,  with  the  Agent  of  vision  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  the  Solar  mass.  We  have  traced 
however  the  causes  of  this  to  a  pure  Theism, 
and  a  philosophical  propriety.  But  are  we  to 
rest  midway  in  the  discussion  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Fountain  of  Light  was  as  yet  un- 
created ?  Are  we  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
the  diurnal  measure  of  time,  "  the  evening  and 
the  morning"  constituting  the  first  and  second 
and  third  days,  whilst  the  Luminous  fluid  re- 
mained as  yet  unconcentrated  ?  Happily  for 
our   faith   it  requires   no  such  sacrifice  on   the 
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pari  of  OUT  reason.  We  may  regard  this  sub- 
lime announcement  as   indicative   of  the   act 

which  invested  the  Solar  orb  with  the  Fluid 
generative  of  light  and  heat,  and  appeal  for  its 
illustration  to  the  annals  of  the  astronomer, 
which  present  from  time  to  time  new  worlds 
starting  into  existence,  ...  by  some  analogous 
agency  fas  we  have  reason  to  believe)  pervading 
the  regions  of  space,  and  surrounding  the  orbs 
which  people  it  with  fluids  rendering  them  ob- 
jects of  vision.  (*s) 

Nor  let  it   be  objected,  that    in  our  efforts    to 
avoid  one  philosophical  inconsistency  we  hazard 
another,    by    supposing    the   existence    oi'    the 
Source  of  light  independently  of  the  Luminous 
atmosphere.     In  this   we  but    echo  the  concep- 
tion o(  the  physical  astronomer,  who  presumes 
from  changes  in  the  nebulary  system   "  the  ex- 
istence in  nature  of  Opaque  bodies,  as  consider- 
able,   and    probably    in    as    great     number,   as 
Stars."  (**)      We   receive  this   doctrine  oi'  La- 
place  as  accurately  confirmative  of  the  Mosaic 
record,  according  to    the  view  submitted  in   the 
present  lecture.     The  first  verse  of  this  chapter 
announces    the    commencement    oi'   Real,    the 
third    verse  that    oi'  Optical,     existence.     The 
fourteenth  and  following  verses  present  OS  with 
the  perfection  oi%  physical  arrangements  result- 
ing from  these  antecedent  operations. 

This  conducts  us  to  the  solution  o(  the  prob- 
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lem  which  we  have  reserved  for  final  investiga- 
tion...how  far  we  are  authorized  to  trace  in  the 
terms  of  the  record  an  accordance  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  moon's  orbital  motion,  and  the 
fact  of  its  reflecting  solar  light. 

The  inquiry,  whilst  it  remains  unaffected  in 
its  general  evidence  by  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular import,  is  abridged  to  yet  narrower 
limits,  provided  the  sense  o(  the  Hebrew  term 
rendered  "  rule"  in  the  sixteenth  verse  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactorily  established.  We  pro- 
posed, in  lieu  of  this  derivative  sense,  one  which 
seemed  less  alien  from  its  primitive  meaning, 
to  Commence,  Be-the-harbinger-of,  Introduce. 
Supposing  therefore,  (and  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  confirm  us  in  the  supposition,)  that 
the  Jewish  historian  contemplates  Specifically 
this  fourth  day,  we  have  not  only  the  manifes- 
tation of  Solar  light  introducing  the  fourth,  as 
it  did  each  preceding,  morning,  but  that  also  of 
Lunar  light  introducing  the  fourth  evening. 
The  latter  announcement  is  thus  deferred,  rec- 
koning from  the  production  of  Solar  light,  until 
the  precise  period  of  the  Moon's  first  appear- 
ance, as  indicated  by  the  laws  of  its  Orbital 
motion  ;  and  the  very  terms  oi'  the  record  ex- 
hibit its  dependence  on  the  former  event. 

In  effect;  we  have  but  to  suppose,  that  at  the 
period  when  the  Sun's  mass  was  invested  with 
the  luminous  atmosphere,  that  is,   at  the  period 
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announced  in  the  third  verse,  the  Moon  was  in 
inferior  conjunction, ...that  at  the  same  period 
moreover  commenced  its  motion  of  revolution 
as  a  satellite  of  our  planet,  and  its  motion  of 
rotation  round  its  axis,... to  he  directed  a  priori 
to  this  day  of  the  Hexae'meron  for  its  appear- 
ance as  Introducing,  or  as  Ruling,  the  night, 
for  the  first  Sensible  evidence  of  Both  the  lumi- 
naries fulfilling  the  ends  of  their  creation.  (:5) 

With  this  view  of  the  suhject  present  to  our 
minds,  we  perceive  the  ordination  of  events  in 
the  demiurgic  week  to  accord,  not  merely  with 
Optical  but  with  Physical,  phenomena.  We 
perceive  moreover  the  distinctive  character  of 
his  philosophy  ever  influencing  the  historian's 
conceptions.  Whilst  he  marks  by  the  order  of 
its  succession  the  connexion  of  an  event  with 
its  Second  cause,  he  announces  at  the  same 
time  the  subordination  of  both  to  the  Intelli- 
gent Cause  who  constitutes  and  disposes.  He 
preserves  alike  the  symmetry  of  his  Theism, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  Philosophy. 

We  experience  then  the  conviction,  that  we 
claim  not  too  much  in  behalf  of  his  narrative 
when  we  assert,  that  the  closest  inspection,  by 
submitting  its  notices  to  the  tests  of  matured 
Science  and  impartial  Criticism,  detects  in  it 
on  the  one  hand  an  exquisite  adaptation  of 
language,  and  demonstrates  on  the  other  a  beau- 
tiful continuitv  of  event. 
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It  is  proposed  in  our  next,  and  final,  lecture, 
to  accompany  the  historian  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  detail,  and  to  conclude  with  some 
general  observations  on  the  aid  contributed  by 
physiological  researches  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Sacred  volume.  (*) 
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Psalm  civ.  24. 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !    in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all. 

The  organizing   process,  which  adapted  our 
planet  for  the  reception  of  living  beings,  having 
been  announced  by  the  Sacred  historian  in  the 
preceding  part  of  his  narrative,  he  proceeds  in 
the  twentieth  and  following  verses  to  the  detail 
of  the  agency  allotted  to  the  Fifth  day  of  the 
Hexaemeron.     Hitherto  our  researches  amongst 
those  ancient  records  have  concurred  in  estab- 
lishing one  remarkable  fact,  the  perfect  propriety 
of  Succession  in  the  distribution  of  their  mem- 
bers. C)     The  evidence   which  this  involves  of - 
antecedent   Design    on   the   part  of  the   First 
Cause,  and  of  Inspiration  on  that  of  the  Narra- 
tor, has,  so  far  as  these  researches  have  extend- 
ed, been  submitted  to  your  consideration  ;  we 
proceed  to  contemplate  a  similar  aspect  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  Record. 

The  arrangement  of  this  visible  order  of 
things  having  been,  from  its  commencement, 
referred  in  the  scheme  of  Infinite  wisdom  to  one 
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pre-eminent  final  cause,  we  observe  this  latter, 
as  a  predominant  conception,  influencing  the 
aspects  of  its  several  assemblages.  To  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Moral  agent,  destined  to  move  amongst 
them  with  such  endowments  of  intelligence,  as 
should  most  conduce  to  his  own  felicity,  and 
best  express  his  Creator's  honor,  we  perceive 
the  particular  ends  of  their  being  subordinated. 
We  behold  it,  the  fixed  point  of  moral  contem- 
plation in  the  midst  of  a  vast  physical  assem- 
blage, round  which  (so  to  speak)  as  the  centre  of 
a  system,  revolved  the  secondary  agencies  which 
gave  birth  to  the  material  world. 

We  add  therefore  to  that  beautiful  continuity 
of  events  which  characterises  the  record  of 
Moses  a  distinct  evidence  of  its  origin. .  .its  Unity 
of  reference.  The  Oneness  of  the  Mind  which 
planned  we  conceive  to  be  indicated  by  the  lat- 
ter, not  less  than  its  supreme  endowments  by 
the  connexion  of  the  former,  and  their  adequacy 
to  fixed  purposes.  We  trace  it  in  the  converg- 
ence of  the  aspects  of  all  which  preceded  to  the 
concluding  act  of  the  sixth  day,  and  in  the  re- 
trospect of  this  act  to  the  characters  of  the 
several  assemblages  (*\  to  which  the  properties 
and  powers  which  it  originated  were  adapted. 

Details  the  most  interesting  are  connected 
with  this  subject,  on  the  full  discussion  of  which 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  enlarge.  Having  noticed 
one  of  its  principal  features,  we  content  ourselves 
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at  present  with  the  outline  of  a  view  which  may 
afford  scope  for  future  consideration. 

The  concluding  agency  of  the  sixth  day  has 
been  presented  in  a  twofold  light.  Regarded 
as  an  individual  of  a  groupe  it  is  announced  as 
a  single  act,  and  is,  like  those  which  preceded 
it,  consigned  to  a  single  epoch.  But  in  its 
Moral  pre-eminence  it  assumes  a  higher  cha- 
racter. We  behold  in  it  a  point  of  union  for 
the  past,  and  a  commencement  of  era  for  the 
future.  From  this  station  therefore  may  a 
spectator  view,  not  merely  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mal life,  or  those  shadows  of  its  higher  being, 
the  impulses  of  material  assemblages. .  .but  in- 
stincts and  impulses  which  transcend  them  all, 
quickening  a  creation  which  would  else  have 
been  inanimate,  and  originating  capacities 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 
He  may  view  again,  in  this  energy  of  the 
Almighty,  "  the  Spirit  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  "...the  Fiat  sent  forth,  which  "di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness,"  ..."  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yield- 
ing fruit  after  his  kind,"  overspreading  a  beau- 
tified surface. .  .the  surface  of  a  Moral  world. . . 
the  sphere  of  agency  of  an  intellectual  being. 

We  pass  from  hence  to  the  notices  which  in- 
troduce it  in  the  twentieth  and  following  verses, 
which  appear  thus  in  our  translation  : 

And   God  said,   Let   the   waters  bring  forth 
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abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  foivl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created 
great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that 
moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly, after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  hind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
The  inconsistency  which  appears,  at  first 
view,  in  this  passage,  "  let  the  waters  bring 
forth  the  winged  fowl,"  is  removed  by  consider- 
ing that  the  single  term  "  waters"  indicates, 
not  merely  the  fluids  of  the  surface,  but  those 
which  exist  in  a  state  insulated  from  them  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  (3).  We 
conceive  the  term  to  be  used,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  the  atmosphere  itself,  which  a  former 
part  .of  the  narrative  describes  as  having  been 
created  for  the  purpose  of  "  dividing  the  waters 
from  the  waters."  The  expressions  therefore 
of  the  Sacred  historian  amount,  when  expand- 
ed, to  the  following  ;..."Let  the  waters  (below 
the  firmament  J  bring  forth  abundantly  the  mov- 
ing creature  that  hath  life,  and  (those  above  the 
firmament)  fowl  (that)  may  fly"  etc.  The  Re- 
cord thus  presents  us  with  a  brief  classification 
of  the  animals  created  on  this  day.  The  Ocean 
and  its  tributary  streams  are  assigned  their  in- 
habitants in  two  terms  of  the  Hebrew  zoology, 
which  include  the  various  aquatic  tribes,  from 
the  Zoophyte,  connecting  the  Kingdoms  of  Or- 
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ganic  nature,  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep. 
The  question  naturally  presents  itself,... do  the 
announcements  of  modern  physiology  in  any 
wise  corroborate  this  statement  ?  We  answer 
that  they  do  so  in  its  doctrine  of  Organic  Re- 
mains, when  detached  from  those  obscurities  in 
which  efforts  to  generalise  have  so  contributed 
to  involve  it. 

The  Wernerian  law  of  petrifactions  admits 
the  first  occurrence  of  marine  remains,  and  the 
record  of  Moses  assigns  them  a  priority  of  crea- 
tion. The  shelly  exuvire  of  the  former,  its  tes- 
tacea,  and  its  corals,  which  it  groupes  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  strata,  are  announced 
in  "  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life"  of  the 
latter  (4).  Thus  far  the  indications  of  both  are 
coextensive.  But  when  science  proceeds  to  its 
arbitrary  classifications,  we  perceive  these  ad- 
mirable congruities  to  disappear,  and  little  else 
to  await  the  anxious  student  but  inconsistencies 
which  he  cannot  reconcile,  and  doubts  which 
impede  his  best-directed  researches. 

A  due  attention  to  the  Mosaic  record  may, 
notwithstanding  those  difficulties  of  investiga- 
tion, impart  much  light  to  geognostical  science. 
Its  terms  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  outer 
covering  of  our  globe  was,  at  this  early  period, 
in  a  plastic  and  yielding  state.  This  we  infer 
from  the  notices  of  the  second  verse,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  calcareous  strata.     We  con- 
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nect  with  this  the   announcement  in  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  agency  which  formed  a  receptacle 
for  "  the  waters  under  the  heaven,"  and  which 
we  have  represented  as  probably  but  an  indivi- 
dual of  a  series  of  demiurgic  catastrophes.     Dis- 
ruption of  the  globe  to  its  lowermost  strata. . . 
confinement  of  the  deep  within  the  compass  al- 
lotted to  it. .  .reciprocations  excited  throughout 
the  fluid  mass  by  forces  inconceivably  augment- 
ed...continuance  of  these  motions  according  to 
the  laws  of  hydrodynamical  action  ...  repletion 
of  the  shattered  and  the  plastic  strata,  the  inter- 
mediary and  the  secondary  groupes,  with  orga- 
nic remains  which  the  naturalist  observes,   and 
in  a  principal  degree  (5)  referrible  to  the  agency 
of  the  fifth  day,... such  we  present  as  a  connect- 
ed series  of  events,    not  obscurely  indicated   in 
the  Hebraic  geology,  and  grouped  also  in  the  re- 
searches of  its  kindred  science,  when  freed  from 
its  fictions  of  system  and  hypothesis. 

There  are  many  collateral  circumstances 
which  the  labors  of  the  modern  geognost  have 
detected,  and  many  ingenious  views  which  have 
originated  therein,  tending  to  raise  this  pheno- 
menon of  Natural  History  to  the  station  it 
seems  destined  to  occupy  as  an  eloquent  exposi- 
tor of  the  Biblical  record.  The  influence  (to 
cite  an  example)  which  insects  of  the  Litho- 
phyte  class  have  exerted,  and  still  continue  to 
exert,   over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  earth's 
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surface,  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  by  this 
singular  development  of  animal  agency  has  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  been  directed  to  much 
profound  speculation  in  his  estimate  of  physical 
causes.  He  has  been  led,  from  the  palpable 
disclosure  of  observable  effects,  to  the  concep- 
tion of  analogous,  though  undetected,  opera- 
tions,...^ view,  in  the  spirit  of  his  inductive 
science,  a  similarity  of  process  throughout  re- 
gions inaccessible  to  research,... and  to  refer  to 
this  process,  if  not  as  an  originating  at  least  as 
a  modifying  cause,  an  important  assemblage  of 
natural  phenomena. 

We  particularise,  as  illustrative  of  our  present 
subject,  the  conception  to  which  we  allude. 
The  multitude  of  imbedded  remains  in  certain 
types  of  formations  has  been  such  as  to  induce 
the  supposition,  that  some  have  been  modified 
to  a  considerable  degree,  some  perhaps  produc- 
ed, by  the  united  labors  of  those  various  tribes. 
The  Naturalist  has  argued,  it  is  true,  from 
agencies  detected  to  those  that  are  unexplored, 
without  a  rigidly  experimental  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  his  hypothesis,  but  he  grounds  that 
argument  on  the  constant  analogies  of  nature. 
It  affects  not  therefore  the  probabilities  of  his 
hypothesis,  that  the  operations  of  one  class  of 
marine  animals,  which  are  certain,  submit  them- 
selves to  the  cognizance  of  man,  whilst  others,, 
which  are  presumed,  have  been  confined  to  a 
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sphere  removed  for  ever  from  the  test  of  expe- 
riment :  those  strata  which  time  and  catastro- 
phe have  unveiled  to  our  view  contain,  in  the 
constitution  of  their  masses,  in  the  aspects,  the 
affinities,  and  the  number  of  their  imbedded 
remains,  much  to  countenance  this  ingenious 
hypothesis.  (6)  It  is  one  therefore  of  which  the 
principle  is  granted,  and  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  reposes  on  a  consistent 
analogy. 

We  connect  with  this  the  geognostical  fact, 
that  those  strata  of  our  globe  which  succeed  to 
the  primitive  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
class  (7),  species  subordinated  to  a  universal 
type  comprehending  the  whole  superstructure 
of  secondary  layers.  This  important  generali- 
zation is  admitted  on  the  authority  of  an  emi- 
nent and  indefatigable  labourer  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  Another  of  equal  eminence,  and 
equally  philosophical  in  his  views,  has  remark- 
ed it  as  *  a  fact  not  to  be  contemplated  with 
indifference,"  that  this  extensive  class  of  rocks 
becomes  "  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  recede 
from  the  period  at  which  our  planet  was  in- 
habited." (8) 

We  are  thus  presented  with  two  philosophical 
facts  ;  this,  in  its  legitimate  import,  announces 
the  indications  of  animal  life  to  be  co-ordinate 
with  certain  types  of  formations  :  that  genera- 
lizes the  characters  of  them  all,    and  therefore 
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the  causes  to  which  their  origin  is  ascribable. 
Now,  whether  we  attribute  their  formation  to 
the  efforts  of  instinct,  or  suppose  them  preced- 
ing, in  a  plastic  state,  the  first  dawnings  of  life 
on  our  planet,  an  equal  credibility  is  gained  to 
the  Mosaic  history.  It  sets  out  from  a  period 
at  which  express  mention  is  made  of  those  strata 
not  existing  in  a  solidified  state,  but  in  one 
which  admitted  of  change  both  in  character  and 
position.  The  development  of  life  which  took 
place  at  a  subsequent  period,  not  to  speak  of 
that  which  most  probably  was  the  result  of  the 
agency  announced  in  the  close  of  the  second 
verse  (9J,  appears  quite  adequate  to  account  for 
the  former  ;  and  the  latter  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  doctrine  of  demiurgic  catastro- 
phes. (10) 

On  the  gradation  observed  by  geognosts  of 
eminence  in  these  organic  assemblages  we  can 
hazard  but  few  remarks,  in  addition  to  those 
already  advanced,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
science.  The  classifications,  which  groupe  the 
strata  according  to  the  animal  relics  they  con- 
tain, and  pronounce  from  thence  on  their  com- 
parative ages,  are  even  less  to  be  relied  upon 
than  those  which  are  derived  from  their  chemi- 
cal constitution  ;  and  though  an  induction  suf- 
ficiently extended  should  announce  the  fact, 
that  organic  structures  assume,  according  to 
their  localities,  a  greater  or  a  less  perfection  of 
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form,... it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  these 
gradations  can  be  reduced  to  any  determinate 
law,  which  shall  assign  to  each  member  of  the 
geognostic  series  its  peculiar  class  of  petrifac- 
tions. The  difficulties  which  oppose  themselves 
to  this  generalising  theory  have  been  already 
noticed  :  they  respect  either  of  three  classes... 
observed  anomalies,  limited  inductions,  or  con- 
flicting testimonies.  (") 

We  omit  therefore,  in  our  discussion  of  this 
particular  evidence,  the  dubious  hypothesis,  to 
cling  to  the  certainty  of  observation.  We  col- 
lect from  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  that 
Testaceous  animals  were  amongst  the  first 
created,  and  the  exuvise  of  these  tribes  are 
amongst  the  first  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
geognost. 

Proceeding  in  this  research,  we  may  recog- 
nise in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable  world  indi- 
cations not  less  precise  of  that  series  of  catas- 
trophes, through  which  our  planet  passed  in  its 
progress  towards  a  habitable  state.  Its  rem- 
nants also  arrest  the  notice  of  the  observer  ('*), 
and  verify  by  their  characters  and  their  posi- 
tions the  Mosaic  announcements.  The  tribes 
which  first  occur  are  such  as  accord  best  with  a 
surface  incompletely  organized  ;  and  it  is  not 
until  we  ascend  higher  in  the  geognostical  edifice 
that  traces  are  discovered  of  the  development 
of  a  more  perfect  vegetation.     Both  moreover 
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occur  in  strata,  which  present  in  their  group- 
ings and  their  dislocations,  perhaps  too  in  their 
internal  constitution,  the  agency  of  disturbing 
forces  of  widely  extended  and  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  arrangement  of  these  mineral  as- 
semblages. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  direct  my  philoso- 
phical hearers  to  the  Intermediary  formations, 
and  to  the  Coal-measures  of  the  secondary  series, 
for  the  phenomena  to  which  we  allude.  We 
are  presented  in  them  with  a  general  portrai- 
ture in  which  the  kindred  aspects  of  natural 
science  are  blended  in  harmony  of  union.  We 
descend  to  those  recesses  of  our  globe  which 
adventurous  man  has  disclosed,  or  which  nature, 
prodigal  of  its  secrets,  has  of  its  own  accord 
presented  to  his  view  ;  and  we  recognise  in  the 
submerged  Flora  of  a  former  world,  in  the  once- 
animated  forms  of  its  zoology,  and  in  the  group- 
ings of  its  stupendous  masses,  all  the  evidence 
which  as  Christians  we  should  anticipate,  or  as 
Philosophers  require,  of  the  object  of  our  re- 
search. Candor,  it  is  true,  compels  us  to 
avow,  that  the  present  state  of  physiological 
science  forbids  us  to  proceed  much  farther  than 
general  indications  of  events,  corresponding  in 
character  and  degree  with  those  whose  existence 
may  be  traced  in  the  notices  of  the  Record. 
An  overstraining  of  its  facts  on  the  one  hand,  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  biblical  illustration,  were  an 
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error  of  as  pernicious  consequence,  as  their  ela- 
borate mistatement  on  the  other  by  the  advo- 
cates of  materialism. 

Yet,  this  concession  being  made,  we  may  be 
allowed,  in  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy  whose 
truths  we  have  enlisted  in  our  cause,  to  contem- 
plate the  era,  when  the  indistinct  notice  will 
become  the  certain  illustration  ;  when  the  dis- 
tant probability  will  become  the  unquestioned 
fact  ;  when  those  offsprings  of  human  intellect, 
to  which  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the  ima- 
ginative Roman, 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  diversa  tamen,  qnalem  decet  esse  sororum, 

will  exhibit  in  nought  else  their  resemblance 
more  than  in  their  united  advocacy  of  truth. 
We  then  shall  contemplate  its  pure  effulgence 
in  the  union  of  those  many  rays  which  issue 
from  the  source  of  intellectual  light,  and  the 
beautiful  combination  in  the  material  world 
will  be  announced  but  as  the  type  of  our  refined 
evidence. 

The  important  phenomena  of  organic  re- 
mains involve  for  their  fuller  elucidation  an  in- 
quiry into  the  effects  of  Diluvian  action.  The 
circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  to  which  we 
refer  are  announced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  of  Genesis  in  a  series  of  notices,  which 
present  united  in  the  highest  degree,  energy  of 
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conception,   simplicity  of   language,  choice   of 
facts,  and  accuracy  of  description. 

The  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative suffices  to  establish  its  claim  to  the  three 
first  of  these  characteristics.     Sixteen  centuries 
and  a  half  elapse,  and  forces  reassume  their  con- 
trol, which  the  third  day  of  the  demiurgic  week 
had  seen  excited  to  workings  second  only  to  om- 
nipotence.    Let  us  conceive  "  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep"... of  those  waters  perhaps  which 
modern  science  has  announced  as  circulating  in 
the  interior  of  the   globe  (13)...  "  broken  up," 
and  "  the  windows  of  heaven  opened"  for  the 
descent  of  the  "  waters  above  the  firmament," 
and  both  mingling  amidst  the  war  of  elements 
with  the  waters  of  the  surface.     Let  us  realise 
in  our  conceptions  the  supposition  of  the  ana- 
lyst...the   ocean  upheaved  beyond  its  ordinary 
level    by   forces   incalculably    augmented  (,4). 
Let  us   trace  these  operations  in  their  continu- 
ance, until  the  surface  of  our  planet  becomes 
once  more  "  without  form,"  and  "  a  deep"  on 
which  "  darkness"  is,  replaces  the  fair  order  of 
creation  :  then  let  us  contemplate  its  waters  in 
their  subsidence  ...  conveying   to  and  fro  over 
the  earth's  surface  the  remains  of  animal  life... 
depositing  them  singly  or  in  collected  heaps  in 
a   loose  and   incohesive  soil  ...  denuding   that 
soil  with  resistless  influence  to  the  solid  basis 
on  which  it  reposed. .  .and  collected  in  fine  into 
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their  appointed  receptacles,  when  the  work  of 
devastation  was  completed  ;  let  us  conceive 
this  series  of  events  affecting  our  globe,  and  we 
possess  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the 
Universal  Deluge. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  physiologist  to  appreciate 
the  effects  due   to   this  convulsion  of  nature, 
that  of  the  theologian  to  decipher  amidst  the 
characters   they  have  inscribed  an  evidence  of 
scriptural  veracity.     The  difficulties  which  im- 
pede the  research  are  common  to  both,  and  in 
each  case  are   obviated  by  the  same   mode  of 
procedure... a  judicious  selection  of  facts,  and  a 
cautious   abstinence  from  synchronising  events, 
which  respect  different  epochs  in  the  operations 
of  nature.     It  ranks    as  one  of  the   proudest 
achievements  of  geognostical  science,  that  the 
phenomena  of  diluvian   origin  have  at  length 
been  assigned  their  chronological  relations  (IJ). 
The  Christian  philosopher  has  thus  been  en- 
abled to   elicit  from  the   mysterious   symbols  of 
nature  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  its  revo- 
lutions, and   to  add  one  more  link  to  the  ada- 
mantine chain  of  the  evidence  of  his  faith. 

My  hearers  need  hardly  to  be  reminded  of 
the  author  of  the  Reliquire  Diluvianse.  Follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  eminent  predecessor  in  the 
same  track  of  laborious  investigation,  this  acute 
philosopher  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  series 
of  facts,  the  most  illustrative  of  revelation  in 
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this  interesting  subject  of  any  which  science  has 
as  yet  contributed.  He  has  distinguished  be- 
tween the  effects  of  causes  which  are  in  actual 
operation,  and  those  which  are  referrible  to 
prior  and  more  general  catastrophe.  He  has 
insisted  moreover  on  that  peculiar  appropria- 
tion of  result,  which  reproduces  (so  to  speak) 
those  primeval  epochs,  and  invests  them  before 
the  inquirer's  view  with  all  their  array  of  circum- 
stance. He  has  thus,  by  the  light  imparted  to 
one  of  the  abstrusest  inquiries  appertaining  to 
geognostical  research,  assumed  the  proud  pre- 
eminence of  the  Christian  philosopher,  and  im- 
bodied  in  a  consistent  whole  the  acquisitions  of 
Science  and  the  announcements  of  Revelation. 
His  philosophy  is  in  truth  the  Handmaiden  of 
Religion,  and  "  to  discourse  of  the  Deity  from 
the  phenomena  of  his  universe"  is  the  noble 
vantage-ground  he  has  assumed  (,6). 

The  existing  proofs  of  an  universal  deluge 
form  the  special  object  of  this  philosopher's  re- 
search, but  he  has  interwoven  with  his  princi- 
pal inquiry  subordinate  investigations  of  much 
importance.  Ho  has  victoriously  combated  the 
opinion  of  the  Baron  Cuvier  of  the  limited 
agency  of  diluvial  action,  and  has  established 
the  truth  of  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Genesis.  He  has  traced  the  route 
of  its  waters,  independently  of  local  obstruc- 
tions, over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe, 
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and  has  discerned  amongst  the  masses  most 
familiar  to  our  view  the  specific  production  of 
this  tremendous  agency  (,7). 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  geognost.  It  belongs  not 
to  the  present  occasion  to  pronounce  on  the 
distinctive  character  of  his  research,  in  which 
he  extends  his  proof  beyond  the  general  fact  to 
the  present  discernment  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  and  recognises  the  features  of  that  earth 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  time,  and  the  changes  of 
nature,  and  the  revolutions  due  to  local  catas- 
trophes. The  subject  is  before  the  public  eye, 
and  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have 
embarked  in  it.  From  the  genuine  piety  which 
characterises  the  writings  of  our  British  philo- 
sophers we  may  expect  much,  and  can  fear  lit- 
tle. Their  purposes  are,  illustration  of  our 
sacred  records... assertion  of  their  absolute  vera- 
city... erection  of  the  principles  of  a  pure  belief 
into  maxims  of  a  pure  philosophy. .  .and  a  con- 
sequent refutation  of  the  tenets  of  materialism. 
We  harbour  therefore  the  well-founded  persua- 
sion, that  the  routes  which  they  have  selected 
may,  unobstructed  by  partial  views  or  discre- 
pancies of  system,  converge  eventually  to  one 
grand  point,  confirmation  in  all  its  parts  of 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  (,8). 

It  remains  for  my  present  audience  to  assign 
its  real  importance  to  the  subject  which  has  oc- 
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cupied  me  as  a  public  Lecturer  during  this  year. 
Those  who  regard  with  beseeming  reverence 
the  oracles  of  God,  from  the  first  announcement 
of  his  acts  of  sovereign  power  to  that  of  his 
interference  in  a  far  more  transcendent  scene,... 
those  who  regard  the  system  of  our  belief  as 
"  a  vesture  woven  without  seam  throughout,'*... 
those  who  own  an  interest  in  the  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  the  intellectual  acquirement  of  these 
latter  days,  as  in  a  faithful  mirror,  the  semblance 
of  that  thought,  which  anticipated  its  results, 
and  dictated  its  language,... those  are  the  hear- 
ers who  profit  by  the  instruction,  and  who  rise 
from  the  inquiry  with  feelings  improved  and 
edified. 

It  is  a  trite  objection  to  the  efforts  of  the  phy- 
siologist in  behalf  of  the  revealed  record,  that 
his  science  has  not  passed  its  period  of  infancy. 
It  is  moreover  fallacious  as  it  is  trite.  We  grant 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  object  to  any  physical 
announcement  in  the  former,  on  the  ground  of  a 
presumed  inconsistency  with  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  simply  because  such  inconsistency  is  pre- 
sumed. Sound  logic  requires,  that  every  premiss 
expressed  or  understood,  should  precede  in  its 
establishment  the  conclusion  which  we  contem- 
plate. Is  such  the  case  in  this  theological  ques- 
tion ?  Does  not  this  submitting  of  Revelation 
to  the  test  of  Philosophy  presuppose,  not  only 
a  perfect   conception   of  the  one,  but  a  state  of 
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complete  development  of  the  other  ?  If  either  of 
these  premises  be  denied  ...  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  both  are  assumed ...  all 
conclusions  fall  to  the  ground  of  incompleteness 
in  the  Biblical  physics  (Ip). 

It  has  long  since  been  considered  as  unfair 
argument,  to  object  to  any  system  of  truths  pro- 
fessing to  be  divine,  the  validity  of  which  claim 
reposes  on  satisfactory  grounds  ;  to  object  to  it, 
I  say,  as  a  scheme,  because  that  scheme  may 
be  imperfectly  comprehended.  We  may  extend 
this  principle,  and  regard  it  as  equally  unfair 
to  argue  from  any  system,  removed  in  like  man- 
ner from  our  adequate  conception.  The  dif- 
ficulties are  still  more  enhanced,  when  we  adapt 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  system  claiming  to  be 
perfect,  the  incomplete  standard  of  a  growing 
magnitude  ;  and  most  of  all,  when  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  magnitude  and  the  standard 
must  ever  remain  incommensurable. 

It  is  thus  that  the  records  of  Scripture  and 
the  truths  of  Physiology  are  related  to  each 
other.  Independent  evidence  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  one  is  a  perfect  revelation,  and 
daily  experience  proves  that  the  other  is  a 
growing  magnitude. 

We  may  now  assume  new  ground,  and  main- 
tain...not  only  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  frame 
objections  on  physiological  grounds  against  re- 
velation, but  that  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
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resort  to  them  as  collateral  proofs.  We  insist 
not  now  on  the  general  reasoning  founded  on 
the  analogies  of  God's  government,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  have  been  defined  with  an  admira- 
ble precision,  but  on  the  application  of  isolated 
facts  in  the  material  world  as  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  veracity  of  Scripture.  These,  when  sub- 
stantiated, may  illustrate,  though  they  cannot 
subvert ;  they  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of,  but  can 
never  be  arrayed  against,  the  moral  evidence  on 
which  it  is  established.  To  be,  moreover,  in 
any  wise  effective,  they  must  be  presented, 
not  individually,  but  in  groupes  ;  not  classified 
with  vagueness,  but  generalised  with  precision. 
To  this  task  the  well-informed  student  in 
theology  must  ever  be  competent,  whilst  he  be- 
wares of  a  systematising  spirit.  The  pheno- 
menon is  present  to  his  senses.  Another  and 
another  succeeds.  Observation  still  continues 
to  detect  analogous  ones  in  the  same  career  of 
inquiry,  until  in  fine  it  reaches  that  point,  at 
which  his  judgement  completes  the  classifica- 
tion which  his  senses  had  begun.  By  this  per- 
petual accumulation  of  particulars,  gathering 
strength  as  it  proceeds,  he  is  enabled  to  attain 
some  partial  glimpses  of  former  agencies  in  the 
natural  world,  surpassing  far  in  extent  and  de- 
gree their  feeble  representatives  of  the  present 
time.  His  next  task  is  to  reproduce  these 
several    agencies    in   their    order  ;    his  next, 
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to  compare  the  result  with  the  announcements 
of  revelation. 

Whilst  the  philosopher  of  this  class  confines 
himself  to  the  generalities  of  his  subject,  and  a 
review  of  facts  irrespectively  of  epochs  or  dura- 
tion, his  course  is  open.  The  moment  he 
swerves  from  thence,  to  frame  a  chronological 
system  from  the  relative  aspects  of  phenomena, 
he  is  deprived  of  his  rudder  and  his  compass, 
and  is  wafted  into  the  sea  of  dubious  conjecture. 
In  some  instances  indeed,  the  acumen  of  the 
naturalist  has  risen  superior  to  the  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  in  this  field  of  in- 
quiry. It  has  seized  on  phenomena  referrible, 
in  their  progress,  to  definite  eras,  and  has  re- 
traced them  to  their  commencement  by  a  sim- 
ple rule  of  proportion  (s0). 

This  however  is  the  case  in  instances  com- 
paratively rare.  It  has  not  been  attempted  be- 
yond the  last  great  catastrophe  which  affected 
our  globe,  and  will  probably,  when  applied  as  a 
standard  to  preceding  eras,  for  ever  elude  the 
philosopher's  researches.  The  reasons  of  this 
are  obvious.  Whilst  the  power  of  creation  is 
conceded  to  the  Almighty... a  power  of  antici- 
pating, irrespectively  of  time,  assemblages  of  ef- 
fects however  complex. .  .we  must  cease  to  con- 
template the  circumstances  of  their  origin 
by  any  conceivable  scale  of  ordinary  opera- 
tion.    As  in  the  visible  world  we  must  abstain, 
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in  certain  instances,  from  applying  the  ordinary 
measures  of  extension,  so  must  we  beware, 
in  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  origin, 
of  applying  to  the  energies  of  omnipotence  the 
ordinary  measures  of  Second  causes.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  principle  has  seduced  the  theologian 
into  a  perilous  confederacy  with  the  mere  ma- 
terialist. It  has  led  him  to  antedate  by  ages 
almost  interminable  the  primary  act  of  the 
Almighty.  It  has  caused  him,  virtually,  to 
resolve  both  this  and  subsequent  agencies 
into  a  mere  alternation  of  natural  effects,  and 
approximate  his  system  to  the  metaphysical  ab- 
surdity of  an  endless  succession.  In  brief,  it 
has  reduced  him  to  an  hypothesis,  whose  sole 
merit  is  its  elaborate  ingenuity  (*'). 

The  course  of  lectures  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, presented  throughout  this  leading  idea,... 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  Hebraic 
record  as  insufficient  to  account  for  natural 
appearances  by  the  term  of  operation  which  it 
assigns.  The  ground  of  this  objection  has  been 
traced  to  materialism,  and  the  means  of  an- 
swering it  have  been  sought  in  creative  power. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  principle  has  been 
established  by  the  strongest  evidence  of  which 
the  subject  admits.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
analogies  which  nature  presents,  and  to  the 
persuasions   of  philosophical  minds,  and  tp  the 
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acuter  views  of  the  metaphysician  ;  and,  to  op- 
pose to  all  this,  we  have  nought  which  bears 
the  impress  of  demonstration  . . .  nought  but  the 
hypotheses  of  an  uncertain  science,  whose  very 
principles  are  as  yet  of  infantine  proportions  (**). 

To  what  extent  the  effect  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  rational  inquirer  into  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  belief  should  influence  his  judge- 
ment, it  is  not  the  preacher's  office  to  define. 
He  has  essayed  the  task  of  investigating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  mysterious  agencies  of  omni- 
potence are  commensurate  with  our  bounded 
conceptions,  thus  to  combat  with  an  infidel  phi- 
losophy in  the  strongholds  of  its  realm,  and 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  acts  to 
which  Divine  power  alone  is  competent,  and 
those  passive  capacities  of  material  things,  which 
are,  through  them,  superadded  and  effective  ;... 
a  task  at  all  times  of  difficulty  and  moment,  but 
doubly  sn  at  a  period,  when  the  very  causes 
which  augment  the  former  contribute  to  the 
advancement  and  permanence  of  the  latter. 

But  he  knows  full  well  what  should  be  the 
sentiment  excited  in  the  Christian's  heart,  when 
thus  beholding  the  relations  of  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  of  intellect  developed  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  origin;  its  due  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  the  one,  to  the  other  its  inferiority, 
in  the  scale  of  causation  ;  nay  more,  points 
multiplying  over  the  field  of  the  research,  to 
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which  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  con- 
verge, whose  eras  comprehend  all  the  notices 
we  possess  of  the  intellectual  history  of  man  ;. . . 
that  the  result  should  be  the  growth  of  that 
exalted  principle  which  is  "the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for  ;"  a  principle  transfusing  it- 
self from  the  understanding  into  the  heart,  be- 
coming the  cherished  inmate  of  that  temple  of 
the  Spirit,  and  "  rendering  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

Thus  alone  it  is  that  "  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit"  give  way  to  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word  ;"  thus  alone  that  the  preaching  becomes 
effective,  which  would  "  turn  from  vanities  un- 
to the  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  there- 
in." 


NOTES. 
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Note  (1). — See  Vol.  1 .  Preface,  pag.  iii.  (2) . — Com- 
pare Postscript  to  the  Preface,  pp.  v.  xiv.  sqq.  Lect. 
iii.  Notes  (13),  (30).  Lect.  iv.  Note  (1).  (3).— See 
Lect.  v.  pp.  116.  140.  sqq.  and  Notes  (16),  (17)  of  the 
same. 

Note  (4). — See  Lect.  v.  pp.  138 — 141,  compared  with 
p.  133.  It  ris  true,  Philosophers  of  a  later  era  than 
Newton's  have  availed  themselves  of  his  hypothesis 
(Principp.  Lib.  iii.  Prop.  19)  to  reason  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  our  planet.  The  most  eminent 
of  them  all  (perhaps)  is  express  on  the  point  ;  "  La 
fluidite  primitive  des  planetes  est  clairement  indiquee 
par  l'aplatissement  de  leur  figure,  conforme  aux  lois 
de  l'attraction  mutuelle  de  leur  molecules  : .... "  La 
geologie  suivie  sous  ce  point  de  vue  qui  la  rattache 
a  l1  astronomie,  pourra  sur  heaucoup  d'objets,  en  ac- 
querir  la  precision  et  la  certitude."  Systeme  du 
Monde,  Livr.  v.  Ch.  6.  p.  438. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  mode  of  expression 
adopted  by  this  great  philosopher,  the  origin  of  this 
inversion  of  reasoning.  The  condensation  of  his  Ne- 
bulary  matter  due  to  successive  changes  of  Tempera- 
ture is  a  favourite  hypothesis  ;  not  less  so,  than  the 
Fluid  solvent  has  been  with  certain  Geognosts.  It 
seldom  happens   however,  that  any  hypothetical  rea- 
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soning,  by  what  ingenuity  soever  it  may  be  charac- 
terised, is  pursued  otherwise  than  at  the  expense  of 
philosophical  truth. 

Had  M.  Laplace  limited  himself  to  the  supposition 
of  the  Fluid  state  announced  in  Lect.  v.  p.  139,  he 
would  have  approached  much  nearer  to  a  conformity 
with  Fact  and  the  Language  of  Revelation. 

Note  (5). — Compare  Lect.  ii.  pp.  49.  sqq.  Ibid, 
p.  54.     Lect.  iv.  pp.  97.  sqq.     Lect.  v.  pp.  104.  sqq. 

Note  (6).— See  Lect.  ii.  Note  (10).  The  Late 
Bishop  Horsley's  observations  on  this  character  of 
the  Mosaic  Record  are  worthy  of  consideration  :  "  The 
Sacred  Historian  describes  the  progress  of  the  work 
by  the  phenomena,  such  as  they  would  have  succes- 
sively presented  themselves  to  a  spectator,  had  a  spec- 
tator been  in  existence.  Or,  we  may  say,  he  describes 
the  work  in  its  different  stages,  to  a  supposed  specta- 
tor. Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  the  history  have 
been  made  intelligible   to  men." 

It  is  plain  however  that  the  learned  Prelate  intends 
not  by  these  expressions  to  weaken  the  claims  of  the 
Record  to  be  received  as  a  philosophical  consistency  ; 
for,  in  the  paragraph  which  immediately  precedes,  he 
advocates  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  our  Fifth  Lecture 
respecting  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  (see  particularly 
pp.  136.  sq.),  and  in  a  subsequent  passage,  comments 
on  that  propriety  of  designation,  which  constitutes  a 
principal  part  of  that  claim  :  see  Biblical  Criticism, 
Vol.  i.  pp.  2.  3.  59.  sqq.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
he  held  the  joint  existence  of  both. 

Note  (7).— See  Lect.  v.  p.  109.  (8).— Ibid.  pp.  115. 
sqq.  If  the  reflections  there  presented,  and  more 
particularly,  the  notion  of  permanent  agency  implied 
by  the  term  DDmo  (p.  136),  be  diligently  weighed, 
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little  doubt  may  remain  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
view  just  now  proposed.  This  term  indicates  Motion 
with  agitation,  which  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  as 
not  transmitted  to  the  mass,  of  which  the  Second  verse 
of  Genes,  i.  informs  us  that  the  external  shell  of  the 
Globe  was  composed.  It  remains  for  the  Geognost 
to  consider,  whether  certain  characters  which  he  ob- 
serves in  the  strata  of  sedimentary  origin,  such  as  their 
wave-like  forms,  may  not  have  been  impressed  at  a 
period,  when  the  force  of  Gravitation  combined  with 
that  mentioned  above  to  affect  the  configuration  of 
those  groupes.  On  this  subject  the  Header  may  con- 
sult the  Historical  Eloge  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  8.  sqq.  As  also 
Dr.  Hibbert's  Paper  in  Vol.  iii.  p.  308.  and  M.  Brong- 
niart's  in  Vol.  viii.  p.  97.  of  the  same. 

We  repeat  again,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  all 
this,  leaving  untouched  the  doctrine  which  our  Re- 
cord so  forcibly  inculcates,  that  of  Creation.  To  the 
announcement  of  this  we  conceive  the  First  verse  as 
peculiarly  set  apart  :  and  though  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  supposing,  that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
was  one  compressible  within  any  assigned  limits,  as 
we  have  already  represented  that  of  the  Elohim  to 
have  been,.. ..yet  as  it  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  con- 
necting the  Record  more  closely  with  Natural  pheno- 
mena (See  Lect.  v.  p.  135),  it  seems  preferable  to 
regard  the  former  as  one  of  Disposition,  and  successive. 
That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  Prelate 
mentioned  above  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
language  {BibL  Grit.  p.  62),  and  more  particularly 
from  his  exposition  of  "\um  {Ibid.  p.  61)  in  Genes,  i.  2. 
This  I  had  not  noticed  when  I  proposed  the  change 
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in  its  acceptation  in  my  Fifth  Lecture  (pag.  122),  and 
though  I  see  nothing  in  the  arguments  therein  alleg- 
ed to  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  appropriate  sense  of 
that  term,  yet  I  experience  no  small  satisfaction  in 
observing,  that  a  train  of  ideas  respecting  this  im- 
portant verse,  in  some  degree  analogous  to  mine,  had 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

Note  (9). — The  Ninth   Lecture  will  be  found  to 
advance  some  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  supposition, 
that   "  the  Lights"  have  been  already  created.... that 
this  fact  is  included  in  the  statement    of  the  First 
verse.     This  may  explain  my  reason  for  not  applying- 
the  term  Creation  to  the  agency  of  the  Third  verse. 
By  that  which  I  have  used,  I  mean  to  express   the 
change  which  took  place   in   the  Solar  atmosphere, 
ending  in  its  investiture  with  the  Fluid  destined  to 
become  the  Agent  of  vision.     Supposing  at  present 
the  Sun's  existence,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  in- 
fer, that    operations  were    in  progress  over  his  disc 
correlative  to  those  which  are  announced  in  the  case 
of  the  Earth.     This  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
wliole  planetary  system,  and  introduces  perhaps  an 
additional  feature  of  harmony  into  the  Divine  opera- 
tions. 

Bishop  Horsley  terms  the  event  to  which  we  re- 
fer "  an  emersion  of  Light  from  the  chaos  ;"  words 
which  express  somewhat  of  the  conception  which  we 
entertain  of  the  mode  of  agency.  The  difference  which 
subsists  however  between  those  who  refer  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Luminaries  to  the  Fourth  day,  and  those 
who  receive  the  verses  16.. ..18  in  a  retrospective  sense, 
is  obvious.  Were  the  term  "  Chaos"  applied  as  de- 
fiignative  of  such  a  state  of  the  Solar  surface  as  we 
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are  told  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  in  verse  2, 
a  closer  resemblance  would  subsist.  Compare  Bill. 
Crit.  ut  supr. pp.2.  59. 

Note  (10). — Those,  namely,  the  consideration  of 
which  is  originated  by  regarding  Light  and  Heat  as 
integrant  parts  of  the  material  system,  and  as  con- 
ducing to  its  order  and  permanence.  Their  Chemi- 
cal relations  form  one  series,  their  Physical  proper- 
ties another,  of  the  assemblages  which  constitute 
this  system  of  inquiry.  With  these  is  intimately 
linked  the  consideration  of  their  Final  Causes,  which 
are  in  their  very  nature  relative  to  mutual  operation 
and  consequent  change.  But  we  assume  a  different 
ground  when  we  contemplate  them  as  substances  sui 
generis... .Light  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  Foun- 
tain in  which  it  resides,  and  Heat  as  one  separable 
from  both.  Such  a  view  presents  them  in  their  Ab- 
solute capacities,  and  will  be  found  to  impart  a  force 
to  our  present  reasoning  not  inferior  to  that  which 
attends  the  former. 

Note  (11). — See  his  First  Letter  to  Bentley,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  430.  Edit.  Horsl.  (12).— See  Estius  cited  in  the 
Synops.  Critt.  Pol.  p.  4.  sub  fin.  The  expressions  of 
another  Commentator  (ibid.)  are  worthy  of  notice 
from  their  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  conclusions 
of  modern  science.  They  are  those  of  Bonfrere, 
cited  from  Molina;  "Lux  fait  uniformiter  diffusa  per 
abyssum....in  ipsis  aquis  immediate  a  Deo  producta." 

The  Abyss  being  the  EDirm  of  Moses  limits  the 
sphere  of  the  first  subsistence  of  Light  to  the  Ter- 
restrial mass,  and  accords  in  terms  with  Bp.  Horsley's 
expressions  as  cited  above. 

The  following  passage  in  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry  (p.  552)  which  relates  to  this  subject  merits 
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attention ;  with  the  view  of  this  accomplished  Chymist 
respecting  the  Order  of  creation  in  this  particular 
instance  we  shall  not  now  interfere  ;  hut  we  advert 
to  the  passage  in  question  as  evincing  strongly  his 
sense  as  to  a  principal  head  of  our  present  argument. 

"  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  Light  pre-existed 
before  the  Sun,  and  that  its  subsequent  condensation 
in  his  orb  was  a  particular  act  of  Almighty  power. 
The  phosphorescence  of  minerals  buried  since  the  ori- 
ginal of  things  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  coincides 
strictly  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation.  We 
shall  therefore  regard  Light,  the  firstborn  element  of 
Chaos,  as  an  independent  essence,  universally  dis- 
tributed through  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
world,  capable  of  being  disengaged  from  its  latent 
state  by  various  natural  and  artificial  operations." 

In  truth,  for  corroboration  of  the  Mosaic  Record 
in  this  particular,  the  Chymist  needs  to  advance  no 
other  argument  than  the  existence  of  the  Universal 
agent,  Oxygen,  in  intimate  combination  with  which 
Light  is  known  to  exist,  indeed  to  be  that  to  which, 
in  numberless  instances,  it  owes  its  gaseous  form. 
Now  it  is  plain  from  Genes,  i.  2.  that  the  creation  of 
this  elementary  substance  had  taken  place. 

The  transition  from  Light,  the  Agent  of  vision,  to 
that  of  Temperature,  is  obvious;  and  if  the  Chymical 
doctrine  that  the  former  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  limit  of  the  latter  (*),  be  correct,  a  new  feature  of 


(  )  This  is  mentioned  as  a  philosophical  query,  since  we  possess  not 
as  jet  a  sufficient  experimental  evidence  of  the  identity  of  Light  and  Heat. 
The  experiments  of  Sir  William  Herschel  had  seemed  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Caloiific  principle  in  the  Solar  spectrum  to  he  iudependeut 
of  the   Luminous  ;  but  the    verv     accurate    researches    of  M.   Berard  have 
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philosophical  arrangement  presents  itself.  "  The 
particles  of  the  Calorific  fluid,"  observes  Dr.  Ure  {Ubi 
si/pr.  Art.  Caloric),  "  by  their  distribution  in  various 
proportions  among  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter, 
modify  cohesive  attraction,  giving  birth  to  the  three 
general  forms  of  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid."  We  ask, 
does  the  philosophy  of  that  arrangement  which  de- 
velops simultaneously  the  Agent  of  Heat  and  Vision, 
antecedently  to  the  formation  of  the  Atmosphere,  re- 
quire much  comment  ? 

Note  (13). — See  the  exposition  of  Buffon's  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  application  to  it  of  the  Five  phaeno. 
mena,  which  are  alleged  as  the  tests  of  any  such 
theory,  relative  to  the  primitive  motions  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  detailed  in  the  Systeme  du  Monde,  Livr.  v. 
Ch.  5.  p.  430. 

Note  (14). — Malus'  discovery  of  the  polarisation  of 
light  is  regarded  by  some  philosophers  as  confirma- 
tive of  this  doctrine  M.  de  Laplace  seems  distinctly 
to  announce  his  adherence  to  it  ;  Syst .  etc.  p.  249. 
Farther  on  (p.  327)  he  considers  the  phaenomena  of 
double  refraction  and  aberration  combined  as  decisive 
on  the  question.  Compare  however  Dr.  Young's  re- 
marks on  the  Huyghenian  law,  in  his  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Vol.  ii.  p.  631  and  preced.  Rees'  Cyclopaedia, 
Art.  Light.     Bp.  Young's  Analysis,  Opt.  Lect.  i. 

We  direct  to  these  researches  as  interesting  alike  to 


placed  it  beyond  doubt,  that  tbe  former  exists  only  in  the  Luminous  mole- 
cules ;  and  that  it  obejs  the  same  laws  of  action  is  further  apparent  from 
the  variations  of  his  experiments  so  as  to  embrace  the  cases  of  polarised  and 
reflected  light.  Certain  experiments  also  on  the  Radiation  of  Heat  lead 
to  a  similar  conclusion,  that  it  is  but  a  modification  of  Light.  Comp. 
Rees's  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Light.   Diet,  of  Chem.  pp.  258,264.  549. 
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the  Theological  and  the  Physical  Student.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  one  to  attain  the  Knowledge  of  a  philo- 
sophical cause  leads  the  other  to  contemplate  the 
period  at  which  that  cause  was  assigned  its  origin, 
and  to  trace  in  the  circumstances  of  that  origin  the 
strongest  evidence  of  an  overruling  Intelligence. 
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Note  (1). — See  the  experiments  of  M.  GayLussac 
detailed  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  Tom.  xiii.  p.  304. 
in  connexion  with  which,  it  may  conduce  to  the  il- 
lustration of  our  present  subject,  to  view  the  observa- 
ble increase  of  specific  heat,  and  vice  versa,  relatively 
to  the  mass  of  the  Atmosphere.  Compare  Diet,  of 
Chem.  p.  270. 

A  distinct  question  arises  here.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  three  different  forms,  solid,  liquid,  and  gase- 
ous, arise  from  the  modifications  effected  by  the  power 
of  Heat  on  cohesive  attraction,  how  happens  it  that 
we  find  the  two  former  subsisting  antecedently  to  the 
production  of  Light,  an  agent  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  Caloric  ?  Three  distinct  suppositions  as  to 
demiurgic  operation  arise  out  of  this  ;  either  that  the 
particles  of  matter  were,  at  their  first  creation,  endued 
with  that  degree  of  cohesive  attraction,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  an  Instrumental  cause,  presented  them 
as  they  now  appear,  or  that  the  *]ttfn  (vs.  2.)  was  oc- 
casioned, not  by  the  absence  of  Light,  but  by  the 
position  of  the  Luminaries  relatively  to  the  Earth,  or 
lastly,  that  the  Luminous  and  Calorific  fluids,  al- 
though disseminated  through  matter,  had  not  yet 
been  concentrated  in  their  Fountain,  the  Sun,  ....  an 
agency  which  we  suppose  to  be  announced  in  the 
Third  verse. 
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To  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  reposing  as  it 
does  on  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  Divine  power,  no 
objection  can  be  made.  It  may  be  well  however  to 
consider,  whether  it  accords  equally  with  the  plain 
indications  of  progressive  agency,  which  we  have 
already  traced  in, the  Record.  The  objection  to  the 
second  (independently  of  the  too  limited  acceptation 
of  the  term  "Jttf  n)  is,  that  the  position  of  the  Lumina- 
ries in  Syzygiis  could  never  exclude  the  Solar  light, 
supposed  to  be  extricated,  from  the  entire  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  a  fact  which  the  Mathematical  reader 
will  readily  conceive  ;  as  Total  darkness  could  not 
exist  excepting  over  a  space,  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  amplitude  of  which  and  the  Moon's  dia- 
meter is  to  that  diameter  as  the  distance  of  the  cen- 
tres is  to  the  altitude  of  the  Lunar  cone,  q.  prox.  We 
speak  here  absolutely,  not  optically,  the  Terrestrial 
atmosphere  not  having  been  as  yet  formed,  which 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lunar,  affect  the  ex- 
tent of  this  space  of  Total  obscuration. 

The  third  supposition  remains,  which,  as  it  im- 
pugns not  any  principle  of  Theism  Avhich  we  have 
hitherto  advocated,  and  appears  not  to  be  liable  to 
any  philosophical  objection,  we  propose  as  the  one  to 
be  received  ;  remarking  however,  that  the  principle 
on  which  we  have  proceeded,  namely,  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  equilibrium  throughout  matter  by  the 
agency  of  Caloric,  is,  though  rendered  probable  by 
many  circumstances,  not  entirely  placed  beyond  hypo- 
thesis. See  Diet,  of  Chem.  p.  280.  The  well-known 
fact  however,  that  the  rays  of  radiating  heat  becomo 
luminous  at  a  certain  temperature,  speaks  strongly  in 
its  behalf.     Ibid.  p.  264. 

Note  (2). — See    Dr  Brinkley's   Elements  of  Astro- 
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nomy,  Ch.  iv.  viii.  ix.  (3). — The  Atmosphere  follows 
Light,  to  the  complete  operation  of  which  as  a  phy- 
sical agent  it  is  necessary,  and  precedes  the  vegetable 
creation  of  the  Third  day,  to  the  organization  and 
support  of  which  it  is  equally  adapted.  This  presents 
us  with  an  additional  trait  of  philosophical  arrange- 
ment. See  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  Vol.  i.  p.  33.  (4). — 
See  Lect.  vi.  sub  fin. 

Note  (5). — See  Dr.  Brinkley,  id  supr.  Ch.  iv. 
Vince's  Astronomy,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  258.  sqq.  4to  Edit. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  remark,  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Egyptians  to  a  high  degree  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  have  been  advocated  by  some  writers 
of  eminence,  amongst  whom  the  learned  Author  of 
the  Orhfmes  appears  conspicuous.  His  expressions, 
when  concluding  a  review  of  the  astronomical  know- 
ledge to  which  they  laid  claim,  are  ;  "  When  we  see 
the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  or  the  remains  of  a  wreck,  we 
cannot  doubt  the  former  existence  of  a  building  and  a 
vessel  ;  and  we  may  even  be  able  to  judge  from  their 
remains,  what  had  been  the  form,  the  structure,  and 
the  magnitude  of  both  "  (B.  iv.  Ch.  6.  p.  251.).  Evid- 
ence also  is  adduced  of  a  circumstantial  nature,  in 
support  of  a  corresjDonding  degree  of  attainment  in 
the  Natural  Sciences  ;  in  particular,  the  remarkable 
text,  Exod.  xxii.  20.,  is  referred  to,  as  implying  an 
operation  on  the  part  of  Moses,  which  should  argue 
no  slight  acquaintance  with  Chemistry.  (*) 
All  such  reasoning,  however,  is  necessarily  too  hypo- 

(*)  In  this  the  distinguished  Writer  is  not  original.  The  famous  Stahl 
had  long  since  written  a  Treatise  to  prove,  that  the  Calf  adored  by  the 
Israelites  was  dissolved  by  Moses  in  Sulphuret  of  Potash,  and  thus  ren- 
dered potable. 
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thetical,  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  the  claim,  to 
the  extent  alleged  by  Sir  W.  Drummond.  The  know- 
ledge of  a  few  facts,  subservient  to  operations  of  daily 
recurrence,  constitutes  not  an  acquaintance  with  an 
extended  system.  So  far  therefore  from  considering 
Egypt  as  the  place  in  which  Arts  and  Sciences  were 
brought  to  such  perfection,  many  are  inclined  to  doubt 
this  great  proficiency  prior  to  the  intercourse  of  its 
inhabitants  with  the  Greeks.  We  may  also  observe, 
that  the  fabulous  period  of  their  history,  all  namely 
prior  to  the  era  of  Psammeticus,  can  furnish  no  evid- 
ence to  be  relied  on,  and  that,  subsequently  to  that 
period,  until  the  invasion  by  the  Persians,  the  politi- 
cal agitations  of  the  country  render  it  very  improba- 
ble that  much  improvement  had  taken  place.  But 
Egypt  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  those  who  wish 
to  render  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  as  independent  as 
possible  of  Divine  instruction  :  nay  more  ;  its  ar- 
chives have  been  examined  with  a  view  of  collecting 
data  on  which  to  establish  the  Ultra-Mosaical  anti- 
quity of  the  human  race. ...with  what  success,  the  re- 
cent discoveries  of  M.  Champollion  relative  to  the 
celebrated  Zodiac  of  Tentyra  are  abundant  evidence. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  system  of  instruction 
amongst  the  Egyptians,  as  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  few  authentic  documents  which  remain  to  us,  may 
aid  us  in  determining  this  point,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  inspiration  of  the  Author  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
concerned.  We  ask,  is  it  not  next  to  certain,  that  the 
higher  principles  of  the  Mosaic  philosophy  were  no^ 
derived  from  intercourse  with  a  learned,  amongst 
whom  the  Eternity  of  Matter  was  held,  and  whose 
Theology  presented  an  exterior  corresponding  to  that 
atheistical    dogma  ?     Such  "  Wisdom"  was  not  that 
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which  led  to  the  composition  of  the  First  Chapter 
of  Genesis. 

In  truth,  on  this  point  we  have  not  to  search  far 
for  authorities  of  the  highest  order  to  confirm  our  be- 
lief; an  illustrious  Scholar  having  pronounced  it 
as  his  conviction,  after  an  examination  of  all  parti- 
culars, that  Moses  did  not  derive  his  Cosmogonic 
narrative  from  the  Egyptians.  (*) 

The  view  which  Diodorus  presents  of  the  Theo- 
logy (f)  of  the  Egyptians   is  little   favourable   to  the 

(*)  The  writer  to  whom  I  refer  is  the  late  Sir  William  Jones.  The 
passages  to  which  I  should  particularly  direct  the  Reader's  attention  are 
the  following  :  "  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  connexion 
subsisted  between  the  old  idolatrous  nations  of  Egypt.  India,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  long  before  they  migrated  to  their  several  settlements,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  birth  of  Moses  ;  but  the  proof  of  this  proposition  will 
in  no  degree  afTect  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  Mosaic  history,  which,  if 
confirmation  were  necessary,  it  would  rather  tend  to  confirm.  The  Divine 
Legate,  educated  by  the  Daughter  of  a  King,  and  in  all  respects  highly 
accomplished,  could  not  but  know  the  Mythological  system  of  Egypt  ;  but 
he  must  have  condemned  the  superstitions  of  that  people,  and  despised  the 
speculative  absurdities  of  their  priests  :  .  .  .  There  is  no  shadow  then  of  a 
foundation  for  an  opinion,  that  Moses  borrowed  the  first  nine  or  ten  chapters 
of  Genesis  from  the  literature  of  Egypt  :  still  less  can  the  adamantine  pil- 
lars  of  our  Christian  faith  be  moved  by  the  result  of  any  debates  on  the  com- 
parative antiquity  of  the  Hindus  and  Egyptians,  or  of  any  inquiries  into 
the  Indian  mythology."     Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  i.  pp,  271.  sq. 

Compare  with  what  precedes  the  passage  p.  244,  in  which  the  same  ac- 
complished writer  has  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  Sublimity  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  as  a  character  of  its  Inspiration.  Having  instituted  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  Indian  geogony,  he  unequivocally  asserts, 
that  whatever  of  truth  it  contains  is  not  due  to  Tradition  ;  a  remark  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  several  other  systems  which  Antiquity  has  preserved 
us. 

(t)  The  rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  national 
worship  of  the  Egyptians,  and  were,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned  writer 
on  this  subject  (Creuzer,  Commentt.  Herod.)  adumbrative  of  the  agricul- 
tural operations  of  Egypt  ;  in  conformity  with  which  is  that  which  Plutarch 
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opinion  that  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  profited  much 
by  his  education  amongst  them.  The  foundation  of 
their  system,  elvai  dvo  Stove;  a&iovg  re  kcu  Trpwrovg,  tov 
re  yXiov  kcu  rrjv  at\{]vr\v,  was  directly  at  variance  with 

states  in  his  Treatise  he  Iside  et  Osiride,  That  all  things  in  the  Earth,  Winds, 
Waters,  Heaven,  Stars,  were  regarded  as  flowing  from  and  expressing  the 
image  of  the  latter  deity  .  .  .  dffipidog  cnroppoi)  ko.1  iikwv  ifapaivo^kv)) 
(p.  519  Wyttenb.).  .and  in  apassage  which  precedes  this  (p.  503),  That 
the  natures  of  the  gods  were  made  to  consist  in  Air,  Winds,  Heats,  and 
Moistures  ;  nothing  being  more  natural  than  to  establish  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  between  Physical  agents  and  operations  which  depend  upon  them. 
Prof.  Creuzer,  it  is  true,  presents  the  details  of  their  mythology  under  a 
somewhat  different  aspect,  conceiving  that  the  Priests  invested  with  a  sort 
of  historical  air  (terming  them  Reigns  of  the  Gods)  events  which  occurred 
during  periods,  which  were  antecedent  to  authentic  documents  (Commentt. 
Herod.  §  xvii.^)  ;  as  prefatory  to  which  he  exhibits  (from  Herod,  ii.  145.) 
the  following  outline  of  the  Sacerdotal  system. 

"  A  series  of  ages  is  fixed,  succeeding  one  another  ;  in  the  commence- 
ment, and,  as  it  were,  the  summit  of  all  things,  they  place  one  or  more  gods 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  be  informed  with  the  sole  Thought  of  Mind.  Then 
follow  other  gods  of  an  inferior  order,  yet  possessing  the  true  principle  of 
divinity  inherent  in  those  of  the  first,  and  so  on.  It  thus  happens,  that  in 
lapse  of  time  the  Supreme  deity  develops  himself  by  his  offspring,  and, 
though  of  the  highest  order,  pertains  nevertheless  to  things  of  the  lowest. 
But  proceeding  so  far,  he  is  involved  in  some  degree  with  the  vicissitude  of 
inferior  nature,  he  is  immerged  in  the  abyss  of  things  perishable,  and,  by 
reason  of  this  connexion,  becomes  subject  to  death,  yet  so  that,  because  he 
can  never  depart  from  himself  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  his  eternal 
divinity  inherent  in  him,  he  revives,  and  becomes  the  author  of  the  Eternity 
of  Natural  things." 

To  instance  in  Osiris,  the  great  object  of  Egyptian  worship. ..."  He 
dies,  and  is  embalmed,  thus  becoming  an  example  of  all  those  changes  to 
which  mortality  is  subject ;  yet  never  in  respect  of  this  descends  from  his 
rank  of  deity"  etc. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  monstrous  system,  of  which  Maximus  Tyrius 
has  with  emphasis  observed,  irapa  Ce  aiyvTrriotg  iffOTt/iiav  t%(i  rb  SrtTov 
ri/tijc  icai  Saicpvuv  (Dissert,  viii.  p.  137.  Reiske),  and  of  which  Plutarch 
has    preserved  us   (Sympos.  viii.  Proem,  p.  960  Wyttenb.)  the  revolting 
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the  principles  inculcated  in  Genesis  :  and  farther  on 
we  read,  tovtovq  tovq  Szovq  ixpicrTavTcu  tov  avfnravTa 
koojxov   Sioucuv....<f)v<nv  Se  arvfifiaWecrdat  TrXaiara  ug  rr)v 

feature,  aiyvnrioi,  .oKwg  appiviSup  irpbe.  yvvcuKa  $PtiTr)v  airoXt'nrov- 
oiv  bfiiKiav .  .011  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  their  Grecian  disciples  im- 
proved. 

Now,  whichever  of  these  explanations  we  adopt,  the  Physical  or  the 
Historical,  the  same  conclusion  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  that  a  principle  of 
absolute  Materialism  formed  the  basis  of  their  Theological  system,  leading 
to  a  total  perversion  of  the  ends  of  Divine  worship.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed,  that  he  who  inculcated  the  Unity,  the  incommunicable  Nature, 
and  the'Creative  energy  of  a  First  Cause  of  Being,  could  have  referred  to 
such  sources  for  his  Theological  system,  or  have  incorporated  "  the  wis- 
dom" derived  from  thence  with  his  Record  respecting  the  Origin  of  things  1 
Let  us  now  view  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  Jablonski 
(in  Voce.  JEgypt.  p.  346)  endeavours  to  affix  to  the  passage  in  Herodotus, 
ravra  k'£  ti  icai  tKarbv  k.  r.  X.  (ii.  12S,)  a  meaning  illustrated  by  the 
account  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  beginning 
of  Exodus  respecting  the  Nomadic  habits  of  the  Israelites  ;  agreeably  to 
which,  he  explains  the  Shepherd-Kings  (victnog)  mentioned  by  Manetho 
in  a  passage  occurring  in  Josephus  Contr.  Apion.  i.  14,  as  the  Jewish 
Historian  himself  does,  by  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  and  regards  the  for- 
mer as  especially  designated  by  the  words  7roi^i)v  QiXiriwv,  (Herod,  ubi 
supr.). 

Supposing  this  interpretation  to  hold  good,  that  the  dynasty  of  106 
years  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (during  which  period  the  Temples  were 
closed,  and  idolatrous  rites  suspended)  was  that  of  the  Heracleopolitas  (or 
inhabitants  of  Goshen)  spoken  of  by  Manetho  (Euseb.  p.  15),  and  that  the 
Anaglypha  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  near  Karnak  (vid.  Description  del' 
Egypte  Antiqq.  Vol.  ii.  p.  24)  represent  the  conflicts  between  the  Hyksos 
and  the  Egyptians  ;  .  .  .  receiving  this  in  connexion  with  Genes,  xlvi.  34, 
we  are  furnished  with  a  strong  presumption  against  any  such  amicable  in- 
tercourse, as  adoption  of  customs,  or  community  of  theological  principles 
should  imply. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  ihe  signification  of  the  Coptic  SOS, 
affront,  disgrace,  compared  with  Genesis  ubi  siipr.,  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
plausibility  of  this  opinion  of  Jablonski :  compare  however  Zoega,  Dr. 
Obeliscc.  p. 389.  not.  20.     Creuzer,  Comment,  etc.  §  x?i.  and  notes. 
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Tuiv  airavTiiiv  Zu)Oyoviav....Kal  Sia  tovtwv  ttclvtu  yivvacrdai 
«ol   Tpi<t>E<r6at.     Biblioth.  Hist.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  11. 

Accordantly  with  this  principle  we  find  the  subor- 
dinate assemblages  of  their  mythological  fictions  con- 
stituted. Five  jueprj,  or  elementary  principles,  of  the 
adfia  Trig  rwv  oXwv  (^ixreojg  are  enumerated,  to  each  of 
which  a  distinct  deity  is  allotted,  {tovtwv  £ko.<ttov  Sebv 
vojjLiaai,)  a  principle  which  the  Historian  proceeds  to 
apply  to  the  explication  of  the  Titles  of  certain  of  the 
Dii  majores  in  the  Greek  system.  Ibid,  et  sq.  This 
doctrine  of  Materialism  we  find  attributed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians by  Laertius  also  ;  apxnv  &vai  rr)v  v\{]v.     Proem. 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  all  this  appears  to 
be,  that  the  Egyptian  Record  of  Creation  differed  in 
its  first  principles  toto  ccelo  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
it  needs  methinks  but  little  argument  to  prove  an 
equal  degree  of  discrepancy  in  the  details.  The  learn- 
ed reader  may,  for  his  satisfaction  on  this  point,  ex- 
amine the  system  described  by  Diodorus  (ubi  supr. 
cap.  7  sqq.),  and  cited  at  length  by  Grotius  in  his 
Treatise  De  veritate,  Lib.  i.  Not.  3.  which  is  supposed 
with  much  probability  to  have  been  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  though  not  advanced  as  such  in  express 
terms  by  the  Historian.  We  find  here,  amongst  other 
absurdities,  the  doctrine  of  Equivocal  generation 
maintained,  in  contradistinction,  as  it  were,  to  Genes,  i. 
20—5. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  with  a  brief  notice 
of  the  system  of  Instruction  adopted  amongst  them, 
as  detailed  by  Diodorus. 

The  branches  of  education  usually  taught  by  the 
Priests  were,  according  to  this  Historian,  Geometry, 
Arithmetic,  and  Astrology.  The  application  however 
which  he  mentions  of  the  first  two  of  these  presents 
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bat  a  limited  range  :  it  is  not  likely  that  they  proceed- 
ed far  beyond  first  principles,  and  more  particularly  so, 
if  it  be  true,  that  some  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances were  made  in  Geometrical  science  by  the  Greek 
Philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  As  to  the 
Third,  the  perversion  of  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  they  possessed,  to  purposes  of  Judicial  Astro- 
logy, argues  no  great  attainment  in  that  respect- 
Diodorus  is  express  on  this  point ;  rag  re  twv  TrXavi'iruv 
aaripuw  Kivrftrsig  kcu  Trepiodovg  /cat  arripiyfiovg,  in  Ss  rag 
taiia-ov  SvvdfiEtg  Trpog  rag  rtov  Ziviov  ytviaeig,  tivwv 
tlcrlv  uyaOiov  rj  ica/cwv  cnrspyaariKai,  (piXoripKvraTa 
TrapaTtrripfjicacn.  kol  iroWaicig  filv  rolg  avdptjTroig,  k.  t.  A., 
an  art,  in  which,  if  Moses  was  instructed  by  his  Sacer- 
dotal masters,  (See  Philo.  Jud.  p.  606  A,  referred  to 
in  Wesseling's  note,)  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mea- 
gre preparative  for  fabricating  a  plausible  system  of 
Cosmogony.  Yet  on  such  a  basis  it  is  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  Critic  that  the  system  of  Egyptian  learn- 
ing was  founded,  Comp.  Heyne,  De  Fontibus  Hist, 
JDiod.  p.  C.  Epimetr. 

It  has  *been  observed,  in  reply  to  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  we  possess  little  or  nothing  authentic 
respecting  the  institutions  of  the  early  Egyptians  . 
that  the  little  we  do,  has  most  probably  been  corrupted 
in  the  transmission  by  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
the  Greek  historians.  The  relation  of  Diodorus  in 
particular  is  called  in  question,  from  its  perpetual  re- 
ference to  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
rather  than  to  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  and  from  the 
small  probability  of  any  person  having  survived  in  his 
age  capable  of  conveying  any  authentic  account  of  the 
religion  and  institutions  of  his  country.  (Heyne,  ubi 
supr.  p.xxxi.). 

L 
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Yet  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive,  that  all  traces  of 
former  Knowledge  had  vanished  ;  that  those  who 
visited  Egypt  with  the  express  intent  of  becoming 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  that  interesting  peo- 
ple, were  imposed  on  in  every  instance  by  misrepre- 
sentation. Indeed,  the  very  writer  who  makes  the 
observation  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred,  qua- 
lifies it  in  a  subsequent  passage  ;  "  Poterant  vero 
etiam  scriptores  ex  libris  sacris  repetita  dicere  ea,  quae 
ex  scriptoribus  hauserant,  qui  sacros  libros  sequi  se 
dixerant.  Neque  in  his  mentiendi  libidinem  statuere 
necesse  est.".  Supposing  therefore  these  notices  to 
be  not  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  it  remains  to 
argue  from  them  with  at  least  as  much  conclusiveness, 
as  from  the  vestiges  of  an  exaggerated  learning,  of 
which  some  authors  have  satisfied  themselves  as  ex- 
isting in  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

The  testimony  of  Herodotus  may  also  be  confidently 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  our  opinion,  although  con- 
versant more  especially  about  the  modes  of  living  and 
external  habits  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  the  more  to 
be  valued,  as  coming  from  a  person  who  lived  nearer 
to  the  period  when  the  Egyptians  had  ceased  to  use 
their  own  laws,  for  he  appears  to  have  visited  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The 
probability  is,  that  there  existed  at  that  time  some 
amongst  the  Priesthood,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  and  were  conversant 
with  the  sacred  books.  Ancient  monuments  also 
were  extant  which  had  disappeared  during  the  ages 
of  the  Ptolemies  from  the  inspection  of  other  visiters  ; 
if  we  add  to  this,  his  own  declarations  of  honesty,  dis- 
tinctness, and  discrimination  in  detail  {Euterp.  99. 
123.),  we  may  be  induced  perhaps  to  allow  that  testi- 
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mony  a  greater  weight  than  subsequent  authors  have 
been  inclined  to  attach  to  it.  The  Reader  will  per- 
ceive, that  we  allude  particularly  to  the  invidious  ex- 
pressions of  Diodorus,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  69. 

The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  at  a  first  view,  is 
favourable  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
allow  the  Egyptians  a  high  intellectual  rank.  He 
terms  them  (ii.  77.  J  60.)  the  wisest  of  men  ;  he  speaks  of 
them  (ibid.  4.  82.  121.)  as  most  eminent  in  knowledge 
and  inventions  ;  those  amongst  them  in  particular, 
whom  he  terms  h]Tp6t,  a  class  of  men  whom  we  may, 
consistently  with  the  expressions  of  Diodorus  (i.  81.) 
rank  amongst  the  Judicial  astrologers  ;  yet,  when  we 
come  to  examine  their  pretensions,  we  shall  find  but 
little  to  justify  them.  Portents,  superstitions  and 
ceremonial  observances,  (ibid.  37.  sqq.),  and  philoso- 
phy with  an  admixture  of  the  grossest  materialism, 
seem  to  have  comprised  the  principal  objects  of  their 
study.  With  the  latter,  Polytheism  went  hand  in 
hand;  "Quis  nescit....qualia  demum  iEgyptus  por- 
tenta  colat  ?"....  expressions  of  the  Satirist,  which 
every  notice  we  possess  of  those  earlier  periods  leads 
U3  to  verify  ;  the  Earth  and  Sea  furnished  their  mon- 
sters to  crowd  the  ranks  of  their  divinities ;  all  in 
fine  was  corruption  in  their  Theological  system. 

Nor  can  it  avail  in  any  great  degree  the  hypothesis 
of  Sir  William  Drummond,  to  remark,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  like  their  brethern  of  the  other  Pagan 
establishments,  possessed  their  twofold  doctrine,  the 
Esoteric  and  the  Exoteric  ;  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  ar- 
gue from  the  revolting  exterior  of  the  latter  to  the 
existence  of  any  thing  resembling  it  in  the  former. 
We  answer  this  by  observing,  first,  that  the  same  dis- 
tinction, which  obtained  amongst  the  Greeks,  tended 
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not  in  any  manner  to  free  the  conceptions  even  of 
Philosophers  from  confusion  and  grossness  on  Theo- 
logical subjects,  a  truth,  of  which  the  case  of  Anaxa- 
goras  affords  a  remarkable  instance  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  implied  rather  a  difference  in  the  Mode  of 
communicating  certain  principles,  than  in  the  Nature 
of  the  principles  themselves.  Hence,  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  idolatrous  Athenians  (Acts,  xvii. 
22.  sqq.),  we  perceive  no  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  the  several  classes  of  his  audience,  arguing 
the  influence  of  any  one  set  of  principles  in  establish- 
ing a  superior  purity  of  doctrine  ;  all  are  involved  in 
the  same  censure  ;  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  distinction  to  which  we  are  refer- 
red. This  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done,  and, 
perhaps,  have  converted  into  an  argument  in  his  favor, 
had  any  such  difference,  as  we  are  required  to  sup- 
pose, existed. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  sound  doctrines  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  soul  (Herodot.  ii.  123.),  and  of  the 
agency  of  Intelligence  in  the  work  of  Creation  form- 
ed part  of  the  Esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Priests  of 
Egypt.  As  to  the  former,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  refers  to  that  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  their 
notion  of  it  was  very  vague  and  undefined.  They  do 
not  even  appear  to  have  connected  with  it  the  belief 
of  its  Immateriality,  or  to  have  extended  it  farther 
than  was  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  existing  in  connexion  with  matter.  The 
doctrine,  in  truth,  amounted  to  little  else  than  that 
which  characterised  the  Pythagorean  school. 

Neither  does  the  evidence  that  the  second  of  these 
principles  constituted  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy repose  oil  very  satisfactory  grounds  (Rees' 
Cyclop.  Art.  Egypt),  of  which  any  one  who  examines 
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the  statement  of  Diodorus  (Lib.  i.  Cap.  7)  may  satisfy 
himself.  Here  therefore  a  discrepancy  exists,  that 
militates  most  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  which 
we  denounce,  since  both  doctrines  were  essentially  in. 
terwoven  with  the  Mosaical  theology. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  one  more  re- 
mark. It  were  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
framer  of  a  system  borrowed  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars from  one  already  known  and  generally  receiv- 
ed, would  also  connect  with  its  promulgation  the  Ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  the  latter,  and  veil  under  sen- 
sible images  the  abstract  truths  of  his  theology.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  show  how  adverse  this  is  to  the  course 
actually  pursued  by  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  Equally 
needless  were  it  to  enlarge  on  the  apparently  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  same  discrepancy  which  subsisted 
between  them  in  external  character,  extended  also  to 
their  hist  principles  ;  that  the  system  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, therefore,  even  when  divested  of  the  impieties 
peculiar  to  the  Exoteric,  was  one  utterly  unfit,  in  any 
part  of  it,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  purer  doctrines 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

Note  (6). — The  fancies  of  the  older  Commentators 
on  the  y'pi1?  b]?Q  O'D  may  be  found  detailed  in  the 
Synopsis  Criticorum,  p.  6.  We  remark,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  Doctors  understand  by  the  Aquas  superae 
the  Waters  of  the  Clouds.  Thus  Abenezra,  cited  by 
Fagius  in  his  Translatt.  V.  T.  Collat.  Poole,  in  his 
Synops.  Critt.  adduces  amongst  others  the  authority  of 
Maimonides,  and  on  reference  to  his  work  rniD 
Q»i33n,  I  find  the  subject  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  His  opinion  (as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
what  he  states  respecting  the  Natural,  as  distinguished 
from  the   Local,   division   of  the  waters)  appears   to 
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favor  the  interpretation.  Vid.  Fol.  60.  We  may  per- 
haps add  that  of  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  Creation, 
Antiqq.  Cap.  i. 

Note  (7). — We  observe,  that  neither  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX,  vrroKaTU)....iiTavtx)  tov  orepuofxaTog,  nor  that 
of  our  authorised  Version,  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  original  in  vs.  7.  The  exact  translation  of 
this  presents  as  accurate  a  conception  as  was  attaina- 
ble at  that  period  of  the  philosophical  truth  adverted 
to  in  the  Lecture  :  Let  a  Fluid  intervene,  inferior  in 
density  to  the  Waters  of  the  Sea,  and  superior  to  the 
Elastic  vapor,  the  production  of  which  will  be  conse- 
quent on  the  action  of  the  Solar  heat. 

Note  (8). — See  the  opinions  of  Drusius  and  Vata- 
blus  in  the  Synops.  Crit.  p.  6.  Such  also  is  that  of 
Bp.  Horsley,  who  derives  from  its  place  amongst  the 
demiurgic  events  an  argument  against  the  Chaotic 
principle.  It  appears,  in  truth,  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  any  mixture  of  the  atmospheric  gases  could  take 
place  in  the  manner  which  he  controverts  ;  so  that  it 
is  not  requisite,  as  an  aid  to  his  hypothesis,  to  regard 
the  actual  creation  of  the  Lights  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  Fourth  day.  The  action  of  Solar  heat 
could  never  alter  the  constitution,  however  it  might 
modify  the  form,  of  the  aqueous  mass,  so  as  to  convert 
it  into  atmospheric  air. 

Note  (9). — Compare  Isaiah,  xlii.  5.  xliv.  24.  Psal. 
cxxxvi.  6.  The  Chaldce  Paraphrast  expresses  the  He- 
brew word  in  Ps.  xix.  2.  by  a  word,  the  root  of  which 
is,  iin,  and  which  signifies  Aer. 

Note  (10). — "A  Syriaco  usu  ypn,  quod  signifkat 
miZ,uv,  compriniere  ....forte  Hebr.  primo  significat  com- 
prhnere,  indeque  extendcre  ;  nam  premendo  res  ex- 
tenduntur  ;"  Synops.  ubi  supra.     We  meet,  it   is  true,, 
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in  the  passage  referred  to  (Luke,  vi.  38.),  the  words 
fiirpov  7T£7rte<T/i£vov  rendered  by  this  term  in  the  Syriac ; 
butjwe  might  as  well  argue,  perhaps  indeed  with  more 
reason,  from  the  sense  usual  in  Hebrew  to  that  in  the 
Syriac,  as  vice  versa.  That  the  two  significations  are, 
however,  strictly  correlative,  appears  plainly  from  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  in  Exod.  xxxix.  3.  Isa.  xl.  19.  and 
both  concur  in  sanctioning  the  philosophical  sense, 
which  we  affix  to  this  part  of  the  Record. 

Note  (11). — Compare  Schleusner,  Lexic.  Vet.  Test. 
in  voc.  (TTspiwf-ia.  Synops.  Critt.  ubi  supra.  Leigh's 
Critica  Sacra,  p.  236.  Notes  e.  g.  The  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  (a  modification  of  that  of  his  master 
Anaximander)  is  detailed  in  the  Diet.  Histor.  Stephani, 
p.  103.  from  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Anaxim.  p.  80.  The 
Platonic  term  ramg  is  noticed  by  Bonfrere  (Synops. 
Critt.  Q.J  as  the  rendering  adopted  by  Grotius. 

Note  (12). — "  Justinus  Martyr,  Apol.  2,  probat  Pla- 
tonem,  quicquid  veri  docuerit,  ex  Mosis,  aliorumque 
prophetarum  doctrina  hausisse... .Clemens,  Peedagog. 
2.  1,  '  Plato,'  inquit,  '  veritatem  Philosophorum  ita 
sectatus  *est,  ut  Hebraicte  veritatis  excitaret  scintil- 
lam.'  Et  3.  1,  ^rjAomjc  fxuyvaiwg  6  Travra  apLaroq 
TrXarwv.  Idem,  Strom.  1,  '  Plato  ex  Hebraeis  est  philo- 
sophus.'  Ibidem  ait  ex  Mose  Platonem  plurima  sum- 
prisse,  eorumque  quae  in  legibus  Mosaicis  discuntur, 
fuisse  admodum  studiosum,  P)idem,  Numenius,  Phi- 
losophus  Pythagoraeus,  scribit  ;  rl  yap  Ictti  ttXotwv,  i) 
fxu)aii]Q  arrtict^wv."  (Diet.  Hist.  Steph.  in  Plat.) ....a,  sen- 
timent, Ave  remark,  against  which,  however  worthy  it 
may  be  of  the  heathen  philosopher  of  Apamea,  the 
Christian  should  protest  as  destitute  of  reason,  and 
dangerous  in  its  application.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Author  of  the  Timaeus 
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has  profited  in  some  degree  by  the  lessons  of  a  purer 
philosophy  than  that  which  his  own  resources,  or 
those  of  his  countrymen,  could  have  afforded.  The 
learned  Reader  is  referred  to  his  expressions  in  the 
above  mentioned  Treatise  (p.  316.  c.  4.  sqq.  Bipont.) 
for  a  comparison  with  those  of  Moses  in  Genes,  i.  4- 
10.  12.  18.21.  31. 
Note  (13).— Genes,  i.  11. 

Kat  tnriv  6  Qtbg,  j3AacrrrjcroTW  i)  yi~i  j3oravrjv  \6prov, 
airztpov  airipjiia  tcara  jivog  kcu  jcdS'  ojitoforrjra,  kcu  £vAoi> 

KapTTlfXOV  TTOIOVV  KCipTTOV,  OV  TO   GTTtpfia  O.VTOV    £V  CIVTIO   KOTtt 

yivog  IttI  Tr)g  yr)g.     LXX. 

Et  dixit  Deus  ;  germinet  terra  herbam  virentem,  quai 
seminificet  semen,  lignum  frugiferum,  faciens  fr actum 
juxta  speciem  steam,  cujus  semen  in  semetipso  sit  super 
terrain.  Seb.  Munst. 

It  thus  appears,  that  both  the  LXX  and  Munster 
agree  in  rendering  Ittfjf  XW1  in  conjunction  ;  yet  the 
latter  in  his  note  on  the  passage  draws  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction, interpreting  the  former  as  the  tender  herb, 
according  to  the  marginal  rendering  in  our  English 
Version,  and  3£>y  as  the  vegetation  grown  up  to  ma- 
turity. 

In  the  translation  cited  in  the  Lecture,  the  word  Kttf  1 
is  rendered  in  accordance  with  Rabbi  Salomon's  view, 
who  distinguishes  between  the  generic  term,  and  the 
special,  nt^y ;  (See  Fagius  in  Poli  Synops.  p.  8  ;)  on 
collation  however  of  the  jDassages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  Munster's  view  appears  the  more  correct. 
Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4.  Job.  xxxviii. 
27.  Isa.  xxxvii.  27.  Schleusner  is  express  on  the  point. 
"  fioTuvriv  \6qtov  {iWi) primam  herbam  graminis...Dt^p 
herba,  et  quidem  adultior,"  See  Lexic.  in  voc  /3or.  and 
texts  cited  therein.     This  being  conceded,  the  Mosaic 
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account  presents  us  with  this  "  furniture  of  the  earth" 
in  its  different  states  of  progress,  and,  consistently 
with  its  general  spirit,  with  Creative  power,  anticipat- 
ing at  once  the  successive  effects  of  Natural  causes. 
This  conception  is  still  further  aided  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  term  '"id  V#>  which  are  understood  by  some  to 
mean,  the  tree  in  its  maturity  of  fructification.  See 
Fag.  and  Menoch.  in  Pol.  Synops.  ubi  supra.  As  to 
the  refinements  of  the  Rabbis,  who  speculate  from  the 
language  of  the  text  on  the  season  to  which  we  are  to 
refer  these  events,  we  may  safely  dispense  with  any 
minute  investigation  ;  "  Qui  Bavimn  non  odit,  amet 
tua  carmina,  Msevi,  atque  idem  jungat  vulpes." — 

It  may  serve  a  more  profitable  purpose  to  collate 
with  the  present  text  Genes,  ii.  5.  in  which  the  in- 
tention of  the  Sacred  writer  manifestly  is,  to  preserve 
strictly  the  view  of  Creative  power  operating  at  this 
period,  and  independently  of  natural  causes.  He 
marks  it  therefore  as  strongly  as  language  can,  in  his 
recapitulatory  notice  of  Creation,  "  And  (God  made) 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and 
every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew,"  that  is,  the 
production  of  the  vegetable  tribes  was  due  exclusively 
to  Almighty  power.  Nor  can  I  conceive  even  how 
the  words  of  our  Translation  can  be  tortured  into  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  by  some  Divines  of  emin- 
ence (See  Supplement  to  the  Comparative  Estimate 
p.  179.)  so  as  to  admit  of  a  different  acceptation. 

But  the  reasoning  becomes  still  more  conclusive, 
Avhen  it  appears,  that  the  version  of  the  particle  ED")D 
can  be  so  changed,  as  to  mark  more  emphatically  the 
period  of  this  creation.  It  has  been  observed  by  the 
learned  Author  of  the  work  referred  to  above,  that 
Noldius  and  Tympius  have  long  since  established  its 
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sense  to  be  nondum  (see  p.  181  ubi  supr.),  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  former  subjoins  this  commen- 
tary, "  Hoc  universum  non  habuisse  aliud  principium 
productivum,  quam  Dei  solius  dictum  factum,  seu 
omnipotentiam."  Buxtorf  also  adopts  this  rendering 
in  the  first  and  third  of  three  texts,  which  he  cites  ex- 
clusively of  the  present,  namely,  Exod.  x.  7.  Levit. 
xiv.  36.  Hagg.  ii.  16.  alleging  the  authority  of  R. 
Salomon,  who  expounds  it  by  xb-ly.  Thus  Munster, 
in  his  note  above-mentioned  ;  "  Onkelos  ED"lO  per 
vb-T$  exponit."  To  the  same  purpose  is  Rosen- 
miiller  Jr's  Note  in  his  Scholl.  in  Vet.  Testam.  in  loc. 
He  adopts  the  rendering  Nondum. 

The  views  of  the  learned  Gataker  on  this  text 
{Adv.  Misc.  Lib.  ii.  C.  2.  p.  173.)  are  quite  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  Commentators  already  quoted.  He 
espouses  the  sense  Nondum,  supposing  the  prefix  3  to 
be  understood  to  tZHD,  citing  in  support  thereof 
Genes,  xxxvii.  18.  Levit.  xiv.  36.  1  Kings,  ii.  15. 
Haggai,  ii.  16.  two  of  which  texts  are  among  those 
enumerated  above. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  He  thus,  as  is  evid- 
ent from  his  version  of  the  passage,  renders  it  indif- 
ferent which  of  the  two  contested  meanings  we  apply 
to  D"MD,  as  each  is,  by  this  grammatical  artifice,  con- 
vertible into  the  other. 

His  concluding  words  convey  with  much  precision 
the  proper  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  verses  which 
commence  the  Second  chapter.  The  Elohim  are  men- 
tioned as  having  employed  no  natural  means,  humec- 
tation,  or  tillage  of  the  earth,  for  investing  it  with 
its  vegetable  productions,  but,  before  either  could  ope- 
rate in  the  usual  wav,  produced  every  vegetable  form 
in  its  maturity  ;  "  Neque  enim   hoc  vult  ideo   prius 
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haec  non  extitisse,  quia  adminicula  istiusmocli  defue- 
rimt  ;  sed  ideo  solo  nutu  verbove  condita,  quandoqui- 
dem  istiusmodi  nihil  suppetebat." 

The  passage  thus  presented  in  its  plain  and  obvious 
sense,  and  freed  from  those  refinements  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Record  without 
serving  the  cause  of  philosophy,  exhibits  in  its  purest 
form  the  theistic  principle  of  the  Jewish  Religion. 

Note  (14). — See  supr.  Note  (8). 

Note  (15). — See  The  Historical  Eloge  of  Werner,  by 
The  Baron  Cuvier,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  Vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

Note  (16). — The  propriety  of  the  word  ())p>)  ren 
dered  '  congregentur'  in  this  verse,  is  remarked  by 
Fuller  in  his  Miscellanea  ;  cf.  Synops.  Critt.  The 
term  1p  denotes  a  perpendicular.... the  shortest  line.... 
and  the  expressions  reported  by  Poole  are,  "  Videmus 
vim  recti  motus  (utpote  brevissimi)  elementis,  aquae 
inprimis,  inditam." 

It  appears,  however,  difficult  to  conceive,  how  this 
law  could  be  observed  by  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
whilst  retiring  from  one  part  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
to  another  :  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  necessary  ;  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  )p,  a  marking-line,  is  sufficiently  deter- 
minate for  the  purposes  of  our  present  argument. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  term  OlpD, 
rendered,  "  one  place,'  is  a  derivative  from  nip,  and 
may  more  exactly  be  translated,  A  basin,  or  reservoir  ; 
"  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  made  to  tend 
to  one  reservoir,"  is  therefore  the  accurate  version 
of  this  passage,  with  which  the  Reader  may  compare 
the  acceptations  in  Exod.  vii.  19.  Levit.  xi.  36.  Isa 
xxii.  11.  Thus  in  the  next  verse,  in  which  a  kindred 
derivative  occurs,  the  Chaldee,  as  translated  by  Fa- 
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gius,  Domwm  congregationls  aquarum,  presents  a  simi- 
lar sense. 

The  conception  of  the  agency  which  led  to  this  con- 
gregation of  the  waters,  namely,  that  it  was  one  of  a 
series,  which  gradually  prepared  our  globe  for  the 
final  recession  of  the  Ocean,  and  was  accompanied 
throughout  by  changes  amongst  the  several  orders  of 
strata,  is  one  which  we  meet  with  in  almost  every  page 
of  geognostieal  research.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
this  notion  was,  in  part,  prevalent  among  the  older 
Commentators,  as  we  may  perceive  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Bonfrere  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Synops. 
Critt.  Nay  even  the  language  of  M.  Humboldt  in 
pp.  211.  322  of  his  work  On  the  superposition  of  Rocks, 
bears  a  remarkable  affinity  to  that  of  the  former  of 
these,  relative  to  the  existence  of  Waters  "  In  visceri- 
bus  terra? ;"  with  what  light  on  the  text  Genes,  vii.  11. 
may  furnish  matter  for  consideration. 

The  distinction  also  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  Lecture,  is  marked  by  M.  Cuvier  in  a  passage 
(Theory  etc.  §  7.  pp.  17 — 23)  in  which  he  proceeds 
from  the  contemplation  of  Secondary  to  that  of  Pri- 
mordial strata  (Ossemens  de  la  terrej,  noticing  the 
phenomena  which  resulted  from  Diluvian  action.  It 
is  pointed  out  also  with  singular  accuracy  by  Dr. 
Buckland  (Reliquiae  etc.  p.  258),  to  which  eminent 
Geognostis  due  the  completer  solution  of  the  problem, 
relative  to  the  comparative  epochs  of  the  changes, 
which  have  occurred  since  the  Creation  in  the  crust  of 
our  planet.  Compare  also  Mr.  Greenough's  Critical 
Examination,  referred  to.  ibid.  p.  224.  and  Diet,  of 
Chem.  p.  483. 

The  principle  of  the  comparison  which  we  institute 
at  present,  namely,   of  the   Scriptural  language  with 
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the  statements  of  those,  who  are  most  competent  to 
decide  on  the  mineral  structure  of  the  globe,  is  to  be 
kept  in  mind.... that  the  agency  of  this  day  was  the 
last  of  a  series,  of  which  plain  indication  is  afforded 
us  in  vs.  2,  as  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  fit  re- 
ceptacle for  man.  This  verse  announces  to  us,  in  as 
express  terms  as  language  can,  the  commencement  of 
action  on  the  Abyss  of  waters,  and  the  communication 
of  impulse  to  them.  Are  we  to  suppose  it  destitute 
of  meaning,  or  to  neglect  the  data  which  it  supplies 
for  approximating  it  to  the  language  of  Geognosy  ? 
Compare  Lect.  v.  p.  121,  and  Note  (18)  ibid. 

The  remarkable  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Sys- 
teme  du  Monde,  p.  289,  may  afford  matter  of  specula- 
tion in  the  present  inquiry.  M.  Laplace  supposes  it 
possible,  that  an  extraordinary  cause  might  induce  a 
derangement  in  the  fluid  mass,  which,  augmenting  from 
small  beginnings  to  immense  efficacy,  might  elevate 
it  above  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  etc.  This,  he  ob- 
serves, may  be  applied  in  explanation  of  many  pheno- 
mena in  Natural  History.  Now,  in  order  to  render 
this  supposition  available,  we  have  but  to  present  the 
globe  in  the  state  indicated  in  the  last  clause  of  vs.  2, 
and  to  explain  his  "  cause  extraordinaire"  by  the 
immediate  operation  which  it  announces  ....  of  The 
Spirit  of  God.  We  may  admit,  in  subordination  to 
this,  the  excitement  of  natural  forces,  provided  we 
terminate  not  in  them  as  the  Efficients  of  demiurgic 
events. 

We  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Deluge,  an  event  attested  by  the  very 
phenomenon,  which  M.  Laplace  has  recourse  to  an 
extraordinary  cause  to  account  for  ;  since  the  fact 
of  inundation   at  high   levels  has  been   satisfactorily 
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proved  ;  compare  Reliquise  Diluviance  pp.  221.  sqq. 
with  M.  Cuvier's  Essay  etc.  §  7.  p.  18.  As  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  attestation  of  Scripture,  a  comparison  of 
the  two  texts,  Genes,  i.  2.  and  vi.  3,  plainly  proves  the 
identity  of  the  Efficient  Causes,  and  more  particularly 
so,  if  it  be  granted  as  reasonable  to  infer  on  the  ground 
of  the  latter,  that  the  Spirit  of  mercy  and  forbearance 
became  afterwards  that  of  retributive  justice. 

We  may  pursue  this  principle  of  the  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  yet  farther.  The  investigation  of  the  pro- 
blem relative  to  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Ocean  led  M.  Laplace  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  or- 
der to  its  taking  place,  the  mean  density  of  the  Earth 
should  be  greater  than  the  density  of  the  Fluid  on  its 
surface  (Syst.  etc.  ubi  supra).  Now,  the  supposition 
of  a  series  of  changes  in  the  tDinn  has  been  advanced 
as  deducible  from  the  language  of  the  Record  (See 
Lect.  v.  pp.  120.  sq.),  a  series  which,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble to  infer,  included  amongst  others  that  of  density. 
It  appears  necessarily  consequent  upon  this,  that  suc- 
cessive disturbances  of  equilibrium  accompanied  these 
successive  changes  in  its  conditions  of  stability,  until 
the  period  when  the  assumption  of  a  permanent  den- 
sity terminated  those  changes,  and  introduced  the 
present  order  of  things.  This  subject  has  been  ad- 
verted to  in  Lect.  v.  p.  136. 

Note  (17).— See  Home  Mosaiete,  Vol.  i.  p.  72. 
,18). — Compare  M.  Gay  Lussac's  Reflections  on  Volca- 
noes, Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  Vol.  ix.  pp.  284.  ss.  Dr.  Mac- 
culloch's  Essay  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  pp. 
262.  ss.  Mr.  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate,  p.  437.  Thus 
Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  Considerations  on  Volcanoes  lately 
published,  regards  steam  or  the  elementary  gases  of 
water  as  the  agents  in  those  operations  of  nature.     It 
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seems  to  require  but  little  argument  to  prove  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  forces  assigned,  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied  their 
action.  The  high  Temperature  of  the  newly  formed 
globe,  and  the  Pressure  under  which  the  internal  heat 
acted,  concurring  in  the  production  of  effects,  the 
traces  of  which  we  behold  impressed  on  its  Primitive 
strata  at  the  present  day. 

Note  (19). — We  should  involve  ourselves  in  geolo- 
gical controversy  to  a  degree  foreign  from  our  present 
inquiry,  were  we  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
different  hypotheses  of  De  Luc  and  the  Plutonian 
Geologists,  namely,  The  subsidence  of  the  land,  or 
the  action  of  an  elevating  subterraneous  force.  Let 
us  rather  attend  to  the  words  of  Scripture  in  their 
plain  and  literal  meaning.  The  congregation  of  the 
waters  into  one  place  implies  assuredly  some  disturb- 
ance of  equilibrium  in  the  mass  of  waters,  and  the 
contemporary  aj^pearance  of  the  Dry  land,  in  no  less 
a  degree,  the  operation  of  some  force  affecting  the  ho- 
rizontally of  the  strata.  Is  it  not  the  safest  course  to 
adopt,  to  admit  (with  some  eminent  Geognosts)  the 
existence  "  of  both  causes  and  modes  of  motion  ?" 

Naturalists  however  are  agreed  on  one  subject,  of 
changes  having  taken  place,  anterior  to  all  history, 
even  to  the  traditional  account  of  the  general  Deluge, 
in  the  relative  levels  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  We  are 
directed  to  the  Fractures  in  the  Coal-measures,  as  well 
as  in  the  Transition,  and  Primitive  rocks,  for  the  proof 
of  the  fact,  and  to  Volcanic  energy,  the  seat  of  which 
is  laid  in  and  beneath  the  strata,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  affected  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  the  Intermediary,  and  the  existence  of  which 
is   regarded  as   connected  with   the  structures  of  the 
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Lithophyta.  A  close  attention  to  the  expressions  of 
the  Mosaic  Record  advances  us  much  towards  the 
determination  of  the  question,  which  a  distinguished 
Naturalist  conceives  to  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Geological  science,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of 
even  One  revolution  among  the  Primitive  strata. 
Compare  Quart.  Jowrn.  ubi  supra,  pp.  264.  281.  291. 
Reliqq.  Diluv.  p.  258.  Humboldt,  Superposition  etc. 
pp.  60.  120.  Vindicc.  Geol.  p.  5.  Dr.  Macculloch's 
Geological  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  Vol.  ii- 
p.  102. 

To  this  revolution,  whether  the  result  of  a  single, 
or  connected  with  a  series  of  antecedent,  agency,  af- 
fecting the  globe,  the  most  superficial  view  of  the 
Primitive  districts  directs  the  geognostical  student. 
That  they  were  originally  horizontal,  exhibiting  no 
alternations  of  level,  is  expressly  admitted  by  M. 
Cuvier  {Essay  etc.  cf.  Notes  p.  197),  who  refers  to 
the  observations  of  Saussure  for  the  fact  of  their  pre- 
sent "  entire  disorder,"  (Ibid.  §  22.  p.  52).  The  learn- 
ed Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Zoology  attests  the 
fact,  "  That  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  latest 
formed  strata  to  the  older  formations,  the  strata 
become  more  inclined  and  distorted,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

Proceeding  on  this  ground,  Mr.  Conybeare,  quoted 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  (Ure),  p.  482,  alleges 
several  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  supposition,  that 
Volcanic  agency  was  mainly  conducive  in  effecting 
the  change  of  level  which  is  announced  to  us  in 
Genes,  i.  9.  He  extends  moreover  the  theory  to  the 
solution  of  the  important  question,  relative  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  globe,  "  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
both   the  animal   and  vegetable  kingdoms,  found  in 
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the  strata  of  countries  now  too  cold  for  the  existence 
of  their  recent  analogies."  Id.  p.  483.  This  subject 
shall  be  resumed  hereafter. 

Note  (20). — See  Cuvier's  Essay  etc.  §  17. 

Note  (21). —  Compare  Humboldt's  Geognostical 
Essay  etc.  pp.  408.  411.  Quart.  Journ.  ubi  supra,  p.  293. 
The  learned  Author  of  the  article  last-mentioned  is 
express  on  the  point  of  the  general  action  of  an  up- 
heaving force,  and  alleges  the  Coral  islands  in  proof- 
M.  Cuvier,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
a  general  subsidence  over  the  globe  ;  from  both  which 
opinions  his  Editor  appears  to  dissent,  inclining  to 
the  belief  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  strata  was 
the  original  one,  contrary,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  formation  as  held  by  the  school  of 
Werner.     Essay,  §  4.  Comp.  p.  14. 

Humboldt  considers  the  first  of  these  hypotheses 
(p.  414)  as  the  one  most  generally  adopted  amongst 
Geognosts.  The  relative  depression  which  thus  took 
place,  forming  a  OlpO,  or  Receptacle  for  the  waters, 
accords  sufficiently  with  the  account  of  Moses.  The 
Third  day  of  the  Hexaemeron  was  the  Limit  in  time 
to  the  series  of  agencies  which  led  to  it. 

Note  (22).— See  Note  (19)  supr. 

Note  (23). — By  this  I  should  be  understood J;o  refer 
to  the  Arenaceous  rocks  of  the  Intermediary  series, 
which  are  formed  of  the  debris  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
In  those  the  first  rudiments  of  Organic  life  are  percep- 
tible ;  they  bear  indeed  evident  marks  of  having  been 
formed  under  circumstances  preparative  of  the  Globe 
for  the  reception  of  its  simplest  forms.  We  refer  also 
to  this  head  the  extensive  formation  known  to  Geo- 
gnosts by  the  appellations  Grauwacke,  and  Grauwacke- 
slate,  the  first  of  which  possesses  the  characters  of  the 
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groupe,  and  is  composed  of  aggregated  masses  of 
Granite  with  its  constituents,  and  the  other  primitive 
types,  with  Porphyry,  Serpentine,  and  Limestone; 
and,  in  general,  the  entire  series  of  Clastic  rocks,  to 
which  the  symbol  k  (jcXaajua)  has  been  appropriated 
by  M.  Humboldt,  in  conformity  with  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin  j  Pasigraphic  Notation,  p.  472. 

The  series  above-mentioned  (Grauwacke)  is  con- 
nected with  another  class,  of  much  importance  so  far 
as  the  notices  are  concerned,  which  respect  the  early 
history  of  our  globe.  I  speak  of  the  Coal-formation, 
in  which  we  observe  a  regular  gradation  from  the 
Graphite  of  the  Primitive,  through  the  Anthracite,  to 
the  Coal  of  the  Secondary  rocks.  The  submerged 
Monocotyledons  of  the  primitive  world  occur  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  the  last  of  these,  as  also  in 
Grauwacke  and  Clay-slate  accompanied  with  reliquiae 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Entrochites,  Orthoceratites, 
Trilobites,  etc.  and  enable  us  to  mark  so  many  eras  in 
the  distribution  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  assemblages 
on  our  planet.  They  concur  also  with  other  pheno- 
mena to  attest  the  action  of  perturbing  forces,  as  all 
circumstances  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  Revolutions 
of  our  globe  which  inhumed  the  Organic  world,  origi- 
nated in  the  strata  of  which  we  speak  their  deviations 
from  horizontal  position.  As  to  the  agent  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  effecting  these  changes,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  cite  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  whose  observa- 
into  has  led  him  to  conclude,  that,  "  at  every  epocha, 
since  the  first  oxidation  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  the 
fire  of  volcanoes  has  acted  across  the  rocks  of  the  in- 
termediary, secondary,  and  tertiary  formations."  Com- 
pare Geogn.  Essayetc.  §  19.  pp.  129.  ss.  201.  411.  Pr. 
Jameson's   Notes  on   Cuvier's  Essay,  §  7.  B.  Diet,  of 
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Chemistry  (Ure),  pp.  481.  494.  Pr.  Blumenbach's 
Manual  etc.  pp.  358.  ss.  C. 

Mr.  Penn  has,  it  may  be  observed,  extended  the 
preceding  view  to  the  entire  class  of  Transition  forma- 
tions, which  he  regards  as  "  exhibiting  the  matter  of 
the  globe  in  a  state  of  extensive  fracture  and  disor- 
der, in  consequence  of  some  violent  force  exerted  upon 
it  ;"  Cornp.  Estim.  p.  3.  This  observation  may,  in 
truth,  be  applied  to  the  Primitive  series  also,  from  few 
of  the  assemblages  of  which  do  we  perceive  these 
traces  to  be  absent.  I  have  selected  however  the 
Arenaceous  rocks,  extending  to  the  confines  of  the 
Coal-measures,  as  those  most  indicative  of  the  convul- 
sions which  attended  the  Demiurgic  period.  As  to 
the  other  supposition  contained  in  the  passage  refer- 
red to,  of  the  Secondary  rocks  being  due  "  to  the  uni- 
versal subjection  of  Mineral  matter  to  the  Dissolvent 
quality  and  Mechanical  action  of  water,  subsequently 
to  the  existence  of  organised  beings,"  graver  objec- 
tions hold.  It  is  foreign  from  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  details,  but  this  much  may  be  observed  at 
present,  that  Mr.  Penn's  Antediluvian  Ocean  was 
quite  inadequate  to  the  formation  of  these  types,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  Deluge  operated  rather  to  the 
modifying  of  the  old,  than  to  the  production  of  any 
new  order  of  Strata. 

Note  (24). — The  result  to  which  the  eminent  phi- 
losopher, M.  Gay  Lussac,  has  been  led  by  his  view  of 
Volcanic  action  is,  that  the  bounding  stratum  of  the 
Earth  is  a  crust  of  Scoria?,  beneath  which  there  exists 
a  great  number  of  foci,  some  extinct,  whilst  others  are 
in  a  state  of  ignition.  Comp.  Eclinb.  Journ.  Vol.  ix. 
p.  287.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  formation  of  the 
oxidated  crust  was  connected  with  this  early  Volcanic 
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agency,  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  hy  observ- 
ing- the  renovation  of  the  surface  in  Volcanic  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  day,  hy  the  agency  of  the  yet 
surviving  forces  of  nature.. ..the  temperature  which  re- 
sulted, one  wholly  independent  of  the  comparatively 
slight  variation  produced  by  climate,  must  have  affect- 
ed the  development  of  Organic  life  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  may  serve  particularly  to  explain  the 
quantity  and  magnitude  of  the  Monocotyledonous 
vegetation,  the  earliest  of  the  globe,  detected  in  the 
Grauwacke  and  Coal  formations,  and  perhaps  a  con- 
stituent of  the  latter  series. 

Nor  is  the  supposition  mentioned  above  one  which 
reposes  merely  on  insulated  facts.  The  recent  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Fourier  on  the  Tempe- 
rature of  Mines  seem  to  establish  the  fact,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  high  degree  of  internal  heat  in  the  globe ; 
and  from  thence  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that 
the  crust  of  the  Earth  rests  on  a  heated  Nucleus,  the 
true  source  and  seat  of  Volcanic  energy.  An  eminent 
geognost,  Mr.  Conybcare,  has  applied  this  to  explain 
the  disturbances,  which  have  deranged  the  order  of 
the  strata,  as  also  the  existence  of  remains  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms  in  tracts  now  too 
cold  to  admit  of  that  of  their  recent  analogies.  Diet, 
of  Chem.  pp.  483.  767.  sq. 

All  this  accords  with  M.Humboldt's  views  as  to  the 
origin  and  effects  of  Volcanic  action.  He  regards  its 
domain  as  having  been  too  much  limited  by  certain 
geognosts,  misled,  as  he  conceives,  by  existing  analo- 
gies, and  its  efficacy  as  due,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  the  high  temperature  which  every  where  prevails  at 
great  depths  in  the  interior  of  our  planet.  He  ad- 
duces certain  Volcanic  phenomena,  to  enable  us  to 
conceive  in  some  measure,  what  may  have  taken  place 
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formerly,  on  a  vastly  greater  scale,  in  the  fissured  crust 
of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  that  internal  heat, 
which  is  independent  of  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and 
of  the  influence  of  climate  (Geogn.  Essay,  §  21.  p.  158)> 
and  which,  according  to  every  appearance,  produced  a 
very  elevated  temperature  (Ibid.  p.  174).  This  doctrine 
is  maintained  also  by  Dr.  Fleming  of  Flisk,  who  as. 
signs  the  formation  of  Volcanic  land  and  the  heat 
communicated  to  the  air  by  Volcanic  fire,  as  two  of 
the  causes  influencing  Temperature  :  Philos.  of  Zoology, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  a  more  accurate  obser- 
vation of  phenomena  has  led  to  a  more  enlarged  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  origin  of 
things.  The  Wernerian  system  now  no  longer  occu- 
pies the  exclusive  attention  of  philosophers,  engaged  in 
the  solution  of  the  geogonical  problem  ;  and  we  may 
observe  the  same  of  the  Igneous  hypothesis.  The  still 
active  forces  of  the  New  World  connect  with  them,  in 
our  imaginations,  those  which  have  acted  from  immense 
depths,  since  the  first  oxidizement  of  the  crust  of  our 
planet,  across  the  rocks  of  the  Intermediary,  Secondary, 
and  Tertiary  formations  {Geogn.  Essay,  pp.  410.  sq.  414. 
433.  445.),  and  which  were  most  probably  agents  in  the 
formation  of  that  crust ;  whilst  the  operation  of  these 
force  beneath  the  pressure  of  an  incumbent  ocean,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  leaves  the  former  in  possession 
of  all  the  data  on  which  they  can  erect  a  plausiF 
system,  advances  all  that  can  be  desired  in  illustr? 
of  the  views  of  the  latter.  Compare  id.  p.  411 
of  Chem.  (Ure),  p.  483.  §  10. 

In  our  efforts  to  render  this  hypothesis  a.z 
should  preserve  distinct  the  changes  of ' 
as  resulting  from    Climate  etc.,  and  9 
descence  of  the  interior  of  the  gloV 
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Author  of  the  Comparative  Estimate  has,  perhaps, 
not  discriminated  between  the  two  as  accurately,  as 
the  influence  of  the  latter  in  originating  geognostical 
phenomena  demands.  The  former,  in  truth,  must 
have  been  so  slight  in  operation  compared  with  the 
latter,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  problem.  Experiment,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  appears  to  favour  the  sup- 
position of  an  increase  of  temperature  towards  the  in- 
terior, which,  connecting  itself  at  the  origin  of  things 
with  that  at  the  surface,  so  modified  the  latter,  as  to 
disturb  altogether  the  principles  on  which  philoso- 
phers at  present  found  their  isothermal  theory.  Com- 
pare Supplem.  to  Comp.  Estim.  pp.  52 — 9,  with  Hum- 
boldt's Geogn.  Essay,  p.  46. 

The  researches  of  this  acute  observer  in  New  Spain 
(as  at  Valenciana)  concur  with  experiments  still  more 
recently  made  in  England,  (Edinb.  Journ.  Vol.  i. 
p.  134,)  in  proving  the  augmentation  of  internal  tem- 
perature. It  remains  for  future  observers  to  detect 
the  law  (should  such  be  supposed  to  have  existed)  ac- 
cording to  which  it  affected  the  surface,  during  the 
incipient  state  of  Organic  being.  This  seems  a  re- 
search of  much  importance,  as,  until  something  of  this 
nature  be  ascertained,  the  theories  respecting  Organic 
remains  must  be  regarded  as  destitute  of  a  main  ele- 
ment towards  their  perfection  (Geogn.  Essay,  p.  52). 
This  appears  evident  even  from  the  errors  of  former 
Naturalists,  who,  whilst  seeking  for  a  solution  of 
its  effects,  have  been  led  to  refer  the  discrepancy  of 
temperature  of  the  Antediluvian  world  to  Astronomi- 
cal changes,  which  an  improved  philosophy  has  taught 
us  to  have  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  fancies  of  those 
theorists 
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Note  (25). — See  the  passage  quoted  from  M.  Hum- 
boldt's Geognostical  Essay,  in  Note  (36)  Lect.  v.  The 
observations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Brinkley  (now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cloyne)  on  the  Earth's  temperature  coincide 
perfectly  with  the  views  hitherto  advanced.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  that  which  is,  and  that  which  is 
not,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Sun.  The  latter.... 
the  native  temperature  of  the  globe. ...he  takes  in  its 
mean  state,  and  at  a  given  depth,  and  regards  (justly? 
so  far  as  observations  extend)  as  constant.  This,  it  is 
clear,  impugns  not  the  supposition  of  its  augmenting 
in  any  conceivable  degree,  as  we  approach  its  source, 
and  leaves  the  question  untouched,  as  to  the  effect 
produced  on  it  near  the  surface  by  local  or  geological 
causes.     Elements  of  Astronomy,  Ch.  ix.  Art,  J  64. 

Note  (26). — See  Geogn.  Essay,  pass,  particularly? 
Introd.  p.  1.  and  3),  407.  (27). — Ibid.  Tabidar  arrange- 
ment, pp.  461.  ss.  (28).— Vid.  supr.  Note  (19).  Com- 
pare Geogn.  Essay,  pp.  411.445. 

Note  (29). — This  intercalation  of  Volcanic  rocks 
affords  undoubted  proofs  of  dynamical  action,  affecting 
the  globe -at  former  peiiods  and  to  an  immense  extent. 
Between  this  and  their  direct  action  Geognosts  must 
carefully  distinguish,  if  they  wish  to  appreciate,  in  its 
due  degree,  the  intensity  of  the  former.  We  may 
direct  the  Naturalist  to  the  seat  of  the  Trachy  tic  rocks, 
the  occurrence  of  Basalt  in  its  greatest  masses  in  Pri- 
mitive, Intermediary,  and  Secondary  formations,  and 
to  the  proofs  alleged  (Geogn.  Essay,  p.  432)  of  the 
first  of  these  having  issued  from  beneath  the  lowest 
primitive  rocks,  for  evidence  of  their  agency  in  affect- 
ing, not  only  the  constitution  of  the  surface,  but  also 
the  disposition  of  its  Organic  productions.  Hence  the 
classification  in  the  Lecture  is  not  to   be  received  as 
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framed  according  to  a  strict  order  of  succession.  That 
it  would  be  impossible  to  announce  in  the  case  of 
rocks  of  unquestionably  igneous  origin,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  attest  the  catastrophes  during  which  they 
were  developed,  namely,  their  intimate  union  with 
strata  of  all  eras,  and  the  alternations  of  the  groupes 
amongst  each  other.  This  is  noticed  by  the  Geognost, 
who  appears  to  have  studied  these  formations  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  :  Humb.  ubi  supra,  pp.  420.  sq. 
444.  464.  etc. 

Note  (30). — See  Geogn.  Essay,  General  views,  pp. 
129.  ss.  The  same  analogy  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Conybeare,  in  the  Chcm.  Diet- 
Art.  Geology,  p.  479. 

Note  (31). — Thus  Humboldt ;  "  In  the  primitive 
formations  the  terms  of  the  series  are  generally  sim- 
ple ;  in  transition  formations  they  are  all  complex  ; 
and  from  this  complicated  nature  arises  the  difficulty 
of  studying,  step  by  step,  an  edifice  of  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  comprehend  the  order,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion of  similar  parts."  Ubi  supra,  p.  133.  Compare 
also  p.  132.  The  Arenaceous  beds,  namely,  Pudding- 
stones,  Breccias,  and  Grauwackes,  which  constitute 
an  important  feature  of  this  Edifice  (p.  130),  are  those 
which  exhibit  most  remarkably  the  contrast  mentioned 
in  the  Lecture. 

Note  (32). — See  Geogn.  Essay,  Gen.  views,  p.  405. 
Under  the  Four  characters  of  the  Transition  groupes 
mentioned  in  the  Lecture,  I  have  attempted  to  class 
generally  the  several  features  which  distinguish  that 
series.  We  meet  with,  an  example  of  the  First  in 
what  M.  Humboldt  observes  of  the  Groupe  of  the  Ta- 
rentaise  (p.  145),  In  which  Grauwacke  forms  a  chief 
part.     The  Second  relates  principally  to  circumstances 
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of  Position ;  suborclinately,  to  connexion  with  interca- 
lated groupes  ;  this  is  exemplified  in  pages  157.  160. 
175  of  the  same  work  ;  in  the  second  of  these  passages, 
such  is  stated  to  be  the  association  between  Transition 
Porphyries  and  Trachytes,  that  it  is  pronounced  a 
question  of  most  difficult  solution,  to  determine  where 
one  commences  and  the  other  ends.  Again,  in  p.  174, 
mention  is  made  of  the  conjunction  of  Basalt  with 
Pyroxene,  acknowledged  to  be  igneous  formations, 
with  Porphyry  containing  all  the  characters  of  an  In- 
termediary rock.  Under  the  Third  we  may  compre- 
hend nearly  the  whole  assemblage,  but  refer  especially 
to  §  22,  p.  186,  which  treats  of  Transition  Clay-slate, 
a  formation  designated  by  singular  complexity  (p.  187), 
as  it  comprehends  the  extensive  class  of  Grauwackes, 
and  by  its  importance  in  a  geographical  sense,  as  it  is 
spread  over  an  immense  portion  of  the  globe.  Con- 
glomerates may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  Fourth. 

The  Reader  is  referred,  for  a  detail  of  most  of  these 
circumstances  within  a  short  compass,  to  Blumenbach's 
Manual,  etc.  pp.  357.  ss.  B.  C. 

Note  (33). — On  the  passage  of  the  successive  for- 
mations into  each  other,  the  Reader  may  consult  the 
Geognostical  Essay,  pp.129.  263.  381.  sq.  405.  But, 
in  truth,  this  subject  embraces  nearly  the  entire  range 
of  positive  Geognosy,  as  in  all  steps  of  the  edifice 
which  it  explores,  we  observe  gradations  of  pre-exist- 
ing rocks  into  those  which  are  immediately  superpos- 
ed. Mr.  Penn's  view  may,  by  help  of  this  considera- 
tion, be  much  more  generalised  than  we  were  at  first 
led  to  expect ;  for  not  only  do  the  Intermediary  for- 
mations exhibit  the  globe  in  a  state  of  fracture  and 
disorder  (Comp.  Estim.  p.  3),  but  the  Secondary  also, 
commencing  with  the  Red  Sandstone,  a  groupe  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  last  of  the  intermediary  series, 
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exhibit  traces  of  a  revolution  scarcely  less  extensive 
in  its  effects.  Proceeding  upwards,  we  detect  amidst 
the  Flcetz  strata  indications  of  like  events,  modifying 
the  Mineral  structure  of  the  globe,  but  in  their  geogra- 
phical extent  more  limited  than  the  former,  and 
effecting  less  derangement  in  the  position  of  its  as- 
semblages. We  terminate  at  last  in  those  which  at- 
test the  action  of  retiring  waters,  the  last  great  catas- 
trophe which  affected  our  globe. 

Now,  the  passage  of  formations  into  each  other 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  order  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  those  events,  misnamed  perhaps,  disturb- 
ances of  the  mineral  system.  Nothing  appears  ab- 
rupt, but  all  continuous,  in  this  preparatory  series. 
The  primary  matter  of  the  globe  is  disposed ;  it  is 
then  subjected  to  the  operation  of  widely  extended  and 
powerful  forces  ;  the  rudiments  of  Organic  being  are 
involved  in  the  ruins  of  this  framework  ;  another,  and 
a  distinct  series  succeeds,  which  is  submerged  in  its 
turn,  and  becomes  the  basis  of  a  new  edifice,  the  su- 
perstructure of  which  is  discernible  in  the  present 
constitution  of  our  earth. 

A  more  complete  development  of  this  Theory  of 
Revolutions  is  reserved  for  subsequent  inquiry.  The 
present  notices  may  serve  as  a  continuation  of  Lect.  v. 
p.  135. 
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Note  (1). — See  Lect.  vi.  pp.  13.  ss.  Lect.  vii.  Com- 
pare Note  (5)  ibid.     (2). — Compare  Lectures,  ii.  iii.  iv. 

Note  (3). — See  Lect.  vii.  pp.  17.  ss.  The  neglect 
of  this  distinction  originated  many  errors  among 
Geologists  in  the  infancy  of  the  science.  See  Vindi- 
cise  Geol.  pp.  15.  ss.  (4). — See  infr.  Note  (18)  on 
Lect.  x. 

Note  (5). — Compare  Cuvier's  Essay,  §  7.  21 — 3- 
The  short  view  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
pp.  483 — 5,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing note,  deserves  also  the  reader's  attention. 

Note  (6). — See  Essay,  ut  supra,  §  31.  pp.  132 — 46. 
and  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes,  E.  G.  pp.  26.  29. 

Note  (7). — Compare  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes,  ut  supr., 
pp.  319.  ss.  Humboldt's  Geogn.  Essay,  p.  51.  as  also 
his  Queries  relative  to  this  principle  of  Classification, 
pp.  45 — 7. 

Note  (8).— See  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes,  ut  supra,  pp. 
303.  6.  312.  320.  The  single  circumstance  of  distin- 
guishing between  Fluviatile  and  Pelagic  shells  is  in- 
volved in  much  difficulty ;  (compare  Greenough,  quot- 
ed in  the  Comparative  Estimate,  p.  352.  Geogn.  Essay 
pp.  60.  5  ;)  yet  this  discernment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  nature  of  the  Fluids,  to  the 
successive  irruptions  and  retreats  of  which  M.  Cuvier 
attributes  the  formation  of  the  Tertiary  strata. 
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Note  (9). — Geogn.  Essay,  pp.  382.  401.  Pr.  Jame- 
son's Notes,  as  above,  M.  §  23.  In  this  last  a  condens- 
ed view  is  presented  of  the  distribution  of  Fossil 
Organic  Remains  throughout  the  strata  of  which  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed. 

Note  (10). — The  view  about  to  be  presented  is  that 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  De  Luc,  and  adopted, 
since  his  time,  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Blumenbach  ; 
see  Manual  of  Nat.  Hist.  §  230.  Mr.  Penn  has  en- 
deavoured, in  his  Work  referred  to  above,  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  Deluge  on  this  principle  of  the 
interchange  of  beds,  with  a  view  chiefly  towards  deve- 
loping the  origin  of  Secondary  strata,  etc.  and  of  the 
implication  of  Exuviae.  Dr.  Buckland  has,  on  the 
contrary,  alleged  the  strongest  proofs  that  no  such  in- 
terchange has  taken  place,  and  founds  his  argument 
on  the  existence  of  Caves  in  different  parts  of  the  pre- 
sent earth,  which  he  regards  as  having  been  the  resort 
of  Antediluvian  animals.  The  positive  proofs  of  this, 
detailed  in  his  Reliquue  Diluviancc,  are  highly  satis- 
factory, independently  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  reconciling  De  Luc's  hypothesis  with  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  the  great  improbability  of  the  Origin 
of  those  Caves  assigned  by  the  Opponents  of  Dr. 
Buckland's  Theory  (See  Comp.  Estim.  Supjdeineiit, 
p.  103).  We  meet  with  one  text  of  Scripture  announc- 
ing in  express  terms  the  involution  of  the  Whole  earth, 
at  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  with  the  mass  of  waters, 
as  also  inundation  at  high  levels  ;  whilst  another  leads 
us  to  infer  the  Identity  of  the  Antediluvian  continents 
with  those  at  present  inhabited.  Compare  Genes,  ii. 
11 — 14,  with  vii.  19.  20.  viii.  4. 

Mr.  Penn,  it  is  -true,  endeavours  to  obviate  the  ar- 
gument grounded   on  these  texts,  by   supposing  the 
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first-mentioned  passage  to  be  spurious  ;  but  in  this  he 
is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  MSS.  nor  indeed 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text  itself,  as,  allowing 
for  the  changes  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  time 
and  catastrophe  to  have  produced  in  the  local  charac- 
ters of  the  site  in  question,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  it 
from  the  geographical  notices  afforded  us.  We  are 
presented  with  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  recent 
researches  of  travellers  relative  to  the  geography  of 
the  Troade.  Its  great  features,  as  described  by  the 
Father  of  Grecian  poetry,  have  been  preserved,  and 
recognised  amidst  the  changes  of  nature  ;  insomuch 
that  it  would  be  esteemed  perhaps  more  than  frivolous 
to  object  to,  or  mutilate,  the  Homeric  account,  in  con- 
sequence of  discrepancies  which  it  is  so  easy  to  ap- 
preciate. 

This  holds  by  the  stronger  reason  in  the  present  in- 
stance. A  tract  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
advancing  and  retiring  waters,  such  as  has  left  its  im- 
press on  every  part  of  the  globe  as  yet  examined  :  is 
it  then  matter  of  surprise,  that  its  features  have  been 
altered  in  some  minor  particulars,  when  even  the  or- 
dinary forces  of  nature  have  proved  adequate  to  the 
production  of  effects,  in  magnitude  not  inferior,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  disparity  of  the  causes  ? 

We  may  add  to  this,  the  incompetency  of  any  Com- 
mentator to  decide  on  the  genuineness  of  the  text, 
from  geographical  considerations,  of  which  Rosenmul- 
ler  (Scholl,  in  Vet.  Test,  in  loc.)  assigns  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason...."  nobis  illse  regiones  adhuc  nimis  incog- 
nitae."  Compare  also  Dathe,  Pentateuch,  illustr.  in  1. 
It  appears  rather  a  hazardous  procedure  to  mutilate 
the  inspired  Volume   on  such   grounds  as  these,  and 
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all  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis. 

We  may  inquire  moreover,  wherein  consists  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Scriptural  geography  in  this  point 
and  that  of  the  best-informed  Moderns  :  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  simply  in  this,  that  the  former  represents  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  as  issuing  into  the  sea  by 
different  channels,  and  with  new  denominations* 
Whilst  the  latter  describe  them  as  entering  it  by  the 
same.  Does  this  create  any  such  difficulty,  as  can  only 
be  removed  by  expunging  the  passage  ?  As  well  might 
we  reject  the  authority  of  those  ancient  writers,  who 
assigns  distinct  course  to  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes, 
because  at  present  they  form  one  river.  See  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Hales'  observations  on  this  passage. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  with  Bp.  Horsley 
that  "  the  geographical  characters  thus  presented  to 
us  are  the  most  exact  and  precise ;  such  as  must  have 
marked  the  spot  with  certainty,  so  long  as  they  were 
extant"  ....  we  add,  such  as  do  mark  the  general  site 
with  a  degree  of  probability  sufficient  to  authorise  our 
referring  to  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  historic  charac- 
ters of  the  Record,  and  as  one  of  the  evidences,  on 
which  we  rest  our  conviction,  "  that  the  narrative  is 
true,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact."  Bill.  Cr'it.  Vol.  i. 
p.  11. 

As  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  second  of  the 
above-mentioned  texts,  Genes,  vii.  19,.. ..though  it  be 
granted,  that  So  may  admit  of  limitation  in  its  univer- 
sality in  many  instances,  yet  it  seems  evident  that,  in 
the  present  case  its  repetition  (^a  firm  ....OHnrr  So 
ED'Ottfn)  indicates  a  Total  submersion  of  the  Earth's 
surface,  not  a  mere  Translation  of  the  waters  from 
their  former  bed.    This   latter  hypothesis  is   pressed 
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with  other  into  difficulties  which  it  is  foreign  from  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire.  It  may  suffice  at  present 
to  remark,  that  it  serves  not  to  explain  (as  is  alleged) 
All  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject  of  Or- 
ganic Remains,  and  that  those  which  it  does  account 
for  may  as  readily  be  obviated  by  the  Theory  develop- 
ed in  the  Reliquiae  Diluvianse. 

Note  (11). — Conglomerates  ....  agglutinated  frag- 
ments of  pre-existing  rocks  ;  Diet,  of  Chem.  p.  481. 
They  are  found  under  the  several  denominations  of 
Breccias  and  Pudding-stones  in  the  different  forma- 
tions from  the  Transition  to  the  Tertiary  ;  Ibid.  Vol- 
canoes ;  see  Lect.  vii.  p.  35.  etc.  Coral  reefs  ;  See 
Quarterly  Journ.  of  Sc.  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  262.  281.  Earth- 
quakes ;  Dr.  Buckland's  Inaugural  Lecture,  p.  5. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  consider  the  revolution,  of 
which  traces  are  so  easily  discovered  in  the  conrmoii 
boundary  of  the  Primitive  and  Intermediary  rocks, 
(see  Dr.  Macculloch's  Geological  Description  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  Vol.  ii.  p.  102,)  as  one  of  a 
series,  due  to  similar  causes,  and  producing  the  Faults 
observed  amidst  the  older  Secondary  groupes  ;  com- 
pare Pr.  Sedgewick's  paper  in  the  Edinb.  Journal, 
Vol.  x.  p.  173.  (12). — Reliquice  Diluviance,  passim, 
Diet,  of  Cliem.  pp.  483.  4. 

Note  (13). — Genes,  viii.  3.  ss. 

The  ingenious  Author  of  the  Comparative  Estimate 
advances  the  following  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which 
has  been  alleged  to  exist  in  the  hypothesis  of  De  Luc, 
(see  P.  iii.  Ch.  6.  pp.  311.  ss.,)....the  possibility  of  the 
sea,  whilst  "  moving  from  its  bed,  carrying  backward 
the  spoils  that  it  absorbed  from  the  continents, 
which  it  had  moved  forward  to  submerge." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  Scripture  (Genes,  viii.  3,  7.)  countenances 
this  idea  of  a  reflex  current.  It  is  plain  that  the 
merits  of  the  hypothesis,  in  illustration  of  which  it 
has  been  proposed,  remain  unaffected  by  the  result, 
as  those  who  adhere  to  its  opposite  may  allege  it  with 
equal  reason,  not  only  as  reconcileable  with,  but  as 
explanatory  of,  many  phenomena  ascribable  to  Dilu- 
vian  action. 

The  expressions  3lttM  *TlVrT....£=j>on  nttf'l  (vs.  3.)  and 
31W)  KW  NtfM  (vs.  8.)  seem  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  hypothesis.  The  former  are,  in  our  authorised 
version,  rather  paraphrased  than  translated  ;  the  word 
"  continually"  being  used  to  express  the  incessant 
agitations  of  a  Fluid  in  subsidence,  such  as  must  have 
occurred  at  this  period  of  the  catastrophe. 

Thus  again,  in  the  Fifth  verse  ;  "))bn  Vn  CD»n> 
"ttDrn,  "  And  the  waters  were  (in)  going  and  abat- 
ing ;"  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  remarked  in  the 
Seventh,  31UM  HW  NIC'1,  "  And  (the  raven)  went  in  pro- 
ceeding and  returning,"  most  probably  according  to 
the  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
LXX  use  the  Imperfect  tense  in  describing  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Flood.  Thus  in  vs.  3.  IvtdiSov  to  vdioo 
Troptvofievov  curb  ttjq  Y*)e,  and  in  vs.  4,  rtXarrovovTO  to 
uSwp,  implying  a  succession  and  a  progress  in  the 
event.  Of  modern  Translators,  Munster  seems  to 
have  preserved  best  the  literal  construction. 

Note  (14). — See  Lect.  iii.  Note  (12).  Cuvier's  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  §  4.  p.  8.  Engl.  Transl. 

The  passage  in  S.  Peter's  Second  General  Epistle 
(iii.  5 — 7)  on  which  the  Author  of  the  Comparative 
Estimate  lays  so  much  stress,  appears  to  me  according 
to  his   interpretation  to  prove  to  much  ;  for  the  op- 
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position  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  vvv  in  vs.  7.  ex- 
tends doubtless  as  well  to  ovpavoi  as  to  yf)  ;  conse- 
quently we  are  to  suppose  that  the  KaraKXvcrfxbg  of  the 
preceding  verse  effected,  the  same  change  in  the  for- 
mer as  in  the  latter,  an  alternative  which  few  will  be 
disposed  to  admit. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  prevents  our  explaining  the 
words  17  vvv  yij  by  the  aspect  of  the  Antediluvian 
earth  induced  by  the  Deluge.  The  propriety  of  the 
appellation  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  detects  amidst 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  the  numberless  and  widely 
spread  evidences  of  its  action.  Compare  Ina-ug.  Lec- 
ture, Oxf.  1819.  p.  37. 

On  the  whole,  though  I  regard  appearances  as  mili- 
tating entirely  against  De  Luc's  hypothesis,  yet  I  can 
see  nothing  tending  to  prove  that  the  Antediluvian 
Ocean  retired  exactly  within  its  former  limits.  To 
suppose  our  present  Continents  to  extend  over  part  of 
the  ancient  Sea- bed,  and  conversely,  may  afford  in 
particular  instances  some  desirable  illustrations,  and 
is,  connected  with  the  cause  assigned  above,  quite  a 
sufficient  *  exj^lanation  of  the  Apostle's  expressions. 
The  words  "  j>artially  understood"  occurring  in  the 
next  paragraph  refer  to  this. 

Note  (15). — Reference  is  here  intended  to  such 
theories  as  suppose  a  change  or  a  series  of  changes 
to  have  been  effected,  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  planes  of  the  Ecliptic 
and  Equator,  to  which  the  Catastrophe  was  due  ;  see 
Horw  Mosarcse,  Vol.  i.  pp.  149.  ss. 

Physical  Astronomy  teaches  us,  that  the  changes 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  Planets  in  the  Element 
to  which  the  vicissitude  of  seasons  is  due,  are  amongst 
the   Secular   inequalities  which   have  long   periods  ; 
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and  that  such  is  the  effect  of  the  Diurnal  Revolution, 
as  to  preserve  it  unvaried,  notwithstanding  the  action 
of  the  Solar  force  on  the  Equator.  This  arrangement 
presents,  in  truth,  such  wisdom  in  its  contrivance  and 
beauty  in  its  aspect,  as  to  lead  us  naturally  to  con- 
clude, that  such  must  have  been  the  original  disposi- 
tion of  things.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  arguments  urg- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  contrary  hypothesis,  we  shall  find 
but  little  reason  to  alter  these  views  so  far  as  to  admit 
it  as  a  faet  into  Physical  Astronomy  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  expressions  in  Genes,  viii.  22,  do  not  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  Noah  was  addressed  in  terms  of 
the  import  of  which  he  was  not  perfectly  aware  be- 
fore ;  rather  the  contrary  ;  as  a  promise  that  certain 
events  should  continue  without  change,  affords  a  fair 
presumption  that  they  had  already  existed.  The  con- 
jecture therefore  of  Bp.  Wilson  appears  not  ill-found- 
ed, that  God  vouchsafed  his  promise  in  the  terms  in 
which  Noah  addressed  the  prayer,  that  probably  ac- 
companied his  sacrifice,  vs.  20. 

Secondly,  in  the  verse  to  which  we  have  just  now 
referred,  there  occurs  the  first  mention  of  an  Altar 
erected  for  sacrifice  ;  as  well  therefore  might  we  in- 
fer that  the  use  of  it  in  their  sacrifices  was  unknown 
to  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs,  a  supposition  not  very 
reasonable,  as  conclude  with  Mr.  Faber,  that  the  vi- 
cissitude of  Seasons  cannot  have  existed,  because  not 
adverted  to  until  vs.  22. 

Thirdly,  No  argument  can  be  founded  on  the 
silence  of  the  Sacred  Historian,  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  his  narrative,  as  to  events  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  history  of  more 
than  Sixteen  hundred  years  is  comprised   within  the 
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space  of  Six  chapters  of  the  Record,  and  that  relative 
to  Moral  and  Political  events. 

Lastly,  Though  that  part  of  the  Equation  of  Time, 
which  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  the  Equator  and 
Ecliptic,  would  disappear  by  this  supposed  coincid- 
ence of  their  planes;  yet  the  other,  resulting  from  the 
ellipticity  of  the  Orbit,  would  remain  ;  nor  would  the 
mean  length  of  the  year,  which  depends  on  the  mean 
distance,  vary-;  unless  therefore  we  suppose  a  change 
in  all  these  elements,  viz.,  to  a  diminished  mean  dis- 
tance, a  circular  orbit,  aud  a  uniform  motion,  we  can 
hardly  adopt  Mr.  Faber's  hypothesis  respecting  the 
length  of  the  Antediluvian  Year.  Cf.  p.  151.  ubi  supra. 
Note  (16). — Compare  Notes  (13),  (14),  supra. 
(17).— Ovid.  Metamorph.  xv.  263.  (18).  Accurately, 
1655,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
For  the  differences  existing  between  it,  the  Samaiitan 
copy,  and  the  Septuagint,  the  learned  Reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Classical  Journal ',  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  103,  or 
the  Ancient  Universal  History,  Vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  lviii, 
etc. 

Note  (19).— See  Lecture  v.  p.  116,  and  Note  (17), 
Ibid.  Cuvier's  Prelim.  Disc.  §  5.  p.  12.  Trail  si. 

The  difference  of  Chemical  constitution  to  which 
we  have  adverted  as  probable  at  the  period  alluded  to 
is  rendered  additionally  so  by  those  which  exist  locally 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  the  diversity  of  character 
which  accompanies  successive  depositions  directs  our 
thoughts  to  those,  which  we  may  conceive  as  having 
occurred  in  the  EDinn,  previously  to  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  the  Ffexaemeron.  Compare  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Brongniart,  as  detailed  in  the  Eighth 
Volume  of  the  Edinb.  Journ.  pp.  92.  ss. 

It  is,  however,  to  be   remarked,  that  this  theory  of 
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the  formation  of  Secondary  soils  by  Animal  agency, 
and  the  consequent  implication  of  Testaceous  exuviae, 
is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Chao- 
tic Fluid,  proposed  by  some  Geognosts.  Different 
states  of  the  same  Fluid,  existing  in  succession,  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  such,  existing  simulta- 
neously :  the  former  may  have  been  due  to  that  very 
disposing  power,  to  which  the  language  of  Scripture 
points  as  progressive  in  its  operation,  whilst  the  lat- 
ter, in  its  very  notion  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  ele- 
ments, is  contradictory  to  all  rational  conceptions  of 
Creative  power.  Yet  such,  in  its  least  limited  accep- 
tation, is  the  doctrine  of  our  most  distinguished  Na- 
turalists :  ex.  c.  see  Blumenbach's  Manual,  Sect.  xi. 
§  223—8. 

It  appears  but  reasonable  to  require  from  philoso- 
phers, in  return  for  their  departure  from  the  Scripture 
Physics,  some  consistency  in  their  principles  of  for- 
mation ;  but  we  seek  for  it  in  vain.  We  instance  in 
Granite  ....the  fundamental  rock  of  the  geognostic 
structure  ;  how  far  are  they  from  being  agreed  on  its 
origin  ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  "  First  great  and  gene- 
ral precipitation  in  the  Primordial  fluid"  {Ibid.  §  227), 
others  venturing  to  assert  the  action  of  Volcanic 
agency  from  beneath,  as  adequate  to  its  production, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Trap  Rocks  ;  Diet,  of  Chem. 
(Ure),  Art.  Geology 

Note  (20). — See  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes  on  the  Disc. 
Prelim,  pp.  295.  ss.  as  also  M.  Brongniart's  Article 
in  the  Edinb.  Joum.  ubi  supra,  extracted  from  the 
Baron  Cuvier's  larger  Work  on  Organic  Remains. 

Note  (21).— See  Note  (28)  Lect.  vii.  (22).— Hum- 
boldt's Geogn.  Essay,  pp.211.  382.  Diet,  of  Chem. 
p.  481.     Lect.  v.  p.  135,  supr.     (23). — See  Lect.   vii. 
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Note  (24),  supra.  (24). — Humboldt,  ubi  supra, 
pp.  264 — 5.  382.  Compare  also  M.  Boue's  Tabular 
Arrangement,  inserted  in  the  Edinb.  Journ.  Vol.  xiii. 
p.  130.  In  the  last  of  the  passages  cited  above  from 
M.  Humboldt's  work,  the  events  traced  amidst  the 
Coal-measures  are  noticed  as  characterising'  an  epoch 
in  the  Mineral  constitution  of  the  Globe.  Compare 
Lect.  vii.  Note  (23),  supra.  (25). — See  Lect.  iii. 
p.  78.  sq. 

Note  (26). — "  The  evidence  of  all  facts  that  have 
yet  been  established  in  Geology,  coincides  with  the 
Records  of  Sacred  history  and  Profane  tradition  to 
confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the  existence  of  mankind 
can  on  no  account  be  supposed  to  have  taken  its  be- 
ginning before  that  time,  which  is  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Mosaic  writings."   VindicUe  Geol.  p.  23. 

We  might  inquire  farther,  whether  the  Record  pro- 
perly understood  affords  not  data,  by  which  the  Geolo- 
gist may  be  led  to  the  same  conclusions,  independently 
of  his  science,  which  that  science  now  numbers 
amongst  its  best  attested  facts.  Let  him  admit,  that 
the  fundamental  rocks  of  the  Earth's  crust  were  pro- 
duced by  Creative  power,  in  such  a  state  as  not  to 
allow  of  the  implication  of  Organic  remains  ;  let  him 
admit,  that  the  Second  verse  of  the  Record  refers  to  a 
series  of  operations  in  the  Matrix  of  the  Secondary 
soils,  as  also,  that  it  implies  a  development  of  Organic 
life,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Hexaemeron  ;....let 
him,  in  fine,  concede,  at  least  in  its  general  spirit, 
the  principle  of  exposition  laid  down  in  our  Fifth 
lecture,  and  he  will  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  establish 
a  marked  coincidence  between  the  Volume  of  nature, 
and  that  of  Inspiration. 

Note  (27). — See  Cuvier's  Prelim.  Disc.  pp.  144.  sq. 
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Engl.  Transl.  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes,  E.  §  9.  G.  §  11. 
Ibid,  sub  fin.  We  may  add  to  the  testimony  of  these 
eminent  Naturalists  those  of  Dolomieu,  Deluc,  and 
Greenough  :  see  Diet,  of  C hem.  p  .485. 

We  may  connect  these  attestations  of  Geology  with 
others,  derived  from  a  different  source,  perhaps  not 
less  remarkable  as  to  the  era  which  they  indicate. 
In  a  passage  occurring  in  the  Systeme  du  Monde 
(p.  205),  M.  Laplace,  speaking  of  variations  in  the 
Earth's  Orbit,  observes,  "  That  they"  (the  motion  of 
the  Earth's  Perihelion,  and  the  Secular  diminution  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic)  "  have  made  the  Sun's 
Perigee  and  the  Vernal  Equinox  coincide  at  an 
epocha,  which  analysis  fixes  at  4089  years  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era,"  a  limit  not  far  removed  from  that 
assigned  in  the  biblical  chronology. 

The  coincidence  of  two  such  remarkable  points  in 
the  Ecliptic  and  Equator,  at  a  period  nearly  identical 
with  the  Mosaic  era  of  Creation,  seems  deserving  of 
notice  ;  the  earth  is  in  its  perihelion  ....  nearest  the 
Fountain  of  Light  and  Heat  ;  the  same  point  deter- 
mines the  season  at  which  Organic  nature  is  wont  to 
be  pervaded  by  stimulating  and  vivifying  impulses  ; 
it  is  no  argument  against  the  force  of  this  observation 
to  allege,  that  we  cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  the 
supposition  of  a  course  of  Nature  at  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  as  to  suppose  that  which  must  necessarily 
be  granted,  its  Commencement,  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose.  The  coincidence  of  this  with  the 
period,  at  which  the  impulses  designed  for  perpetuat- 
ing it  in  one  of  its  most,  important  kingdoms  were  des- 
tined to  recur,  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  evident  that  we  speak  here  of  the  Epoch  be- 
ginning with  the  Hexaemeron,  the  period  with  which 
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we  commence  the  biblical  chronology,  and  the  events 
of  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  or- 
der of  things.  That  which  preceded  we  cannot  pro- 
perly denominate  a  Course  of  Nature.  No  informa- 
tion is  afforded  us  respecting  it,  save  general  and 
mysterious  notices,  indicative  rather  of  immediate 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  Elohim,  than  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  system  of  subordinate  laws. 

Note  (28). — Compare  Lect.  iii.  p.  78,  and  Note  (4)- 
Lect.  x.  infr. 

Note  (29). — The  Author  of  the  Comparative  Esti- 
mate labors  to  reconcile  his  theory  of  a  twofold  re- 
volution with  the  phenomena  of  inclined,  vertical,  and 
flcetz  strata,  including  the  variations  of  their  shelly 
exuviae  ;  see  Supplement  etc.  p.  130.  We  perceive 
however  the  same  inattention  to  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Record,  which  characterises  in 
certain  other  instances  this  ingenious  performance. 
Every  advance  in  the  study  of  Oryctognosy  discoun- 
tenances so  limited  a  view  as  he  proposes,  insomuch 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  assume  new  ground, 
and  to  examine  in  what  measure  the  established  truths 
of  Philosophy  and  the  announcements  of  Revelation 
may  be  rendered  mutually  illustrative. 

Note  (30). — Compare  Lect.  v.  p.  135.  with  Note  (2), 
Lect.  iv.  and  (18),  L.  v.  (31). — The  fact  which  the  in- 
genious Author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Zoology  notices, 
may  incline  us  to  the  opinion,  that  all  the  certainty 
which  may  be  has  not  been  attained  in  this  inquiry, 
namely,  that  an  important  co-ordinate  in  Geognosy, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Fossil  species,  has 
not  as  yet  met  with  very  accurate  consideration.  See  an 
instance  of  this,  t(bi  supra,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  94.  ss.  He  is 
disposed,  on  these  grounds,  to  reject  imbedded  petri* 
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factions  as  indications  of  strata,  independently  of  their 
geographical  position. 

Note  (32).-— It  is  important  to  consider,  whilst 
treating  of  this  subject,  the  queries  in  geognostic  zoo- 
logy which  M.  Humboldt  proposes  ;  Geogn.  Ess. 
pp.  45 — 7. 

Continuing  this  research,  he  observes  (p.  50),  that 
the  same  types  of  organization  are  repeated  at  very 
different  epochs  :  he  regards  them  (p.  52)  as  having 
been  modified  by  climate  :  he  considers  (pp.  53.  55) 
the  formation  of  the  rock,  and  the  succession  of  or- 
ganic types,  as  not  necessarily  connected  :  (in  illustra- 
tion of  which  see  the  passage  cited  from  M.  Beudant's 
Voyage  Mineral.  T.  iii.  p.  278  :)  He  speaks  (p.  58)  of 
the  complication  of  the  problem,  one  modified  both 
by  Space  and  Time  :  his  general  conclusion  is,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  apply  characters  merely  zoological  to 
the  dividing  of  formations. 

In  truth,  M.  Brongniart  himself  restricts  the  ap- 
plication of  these  characters  ;  See  pp.  51.  59  ;  and 
M.  Cuvier  confesses  that  all  reasoning  as  to  the  rela- 
tive antiquity  of  strata,  founded  on  the  particular  clask 
of  Testacea  occurring  in  each,  is  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain, as  we  possess  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  Causes  of  their  variations,  or  of  subjecting  the 
Fact  itself  to  conclusive  experiment.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  he  considers  them  as  indicating 
with  certainty  is,  the  change  of  Sea-bed. 

With  respect  to  Fossil  remains  of  Quadrupeds,  he 
appears  to  entertain  a  like  opinion  ;  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  mineral  repositories  by  means  of  them  is  at- 
tended with  the  same  uncertainty  :  Essay,  ut  supra, 
§  24.  pp.  57.  ss.  p.  111. 

The  mixture  of  Marine  and  Fluviatile  shells   forms 
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also  an  important  part  of  this  discussion.  M.  Hum- 
boldt observes,  in  reference  to  it,  that  the  study  of 
shelly  masses  is  one  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
not  only  as  to  discrimination,  (p.  50,  ubi  supr.  ;  com- 
pare also  Greenough's  Critical  Examination  etc. 
p.  303,)  but  also  as  to  their  position.  The  latter  spe- 
cies can  be  reconciled  to  living  in  salt-water  :  Laman- 
tins  also  occur  in  the  sea,  where  springs  of  fresh-water 
issue  ;  Geogn.  Ess.  pp.  60.  sq.  M.  Daubuisson  adds 
some  observations  to  the  same  effect ;  Traite  de  Geogn. 
Tom.  ii.  pp.  423.  434. 

Note  (33). — See  Cuvier,  ut  supra,  §  1.  p.  4.  Hum- 
boldt, p.  2.  "  The  irrefragable  Moral  evidence,  on 
which  the  general  authority  of  the  Sacred  writings  is 
established,.... cannot  be  invalidated  by  occasional  dif- 
ferences touching  minute  details  of  historical  events, 
or  by  objections  on  grounds  so  hypothetical  and  un- 
certain, as  those  afforded  by  the  yet  imperfect  science 
of  Geology.1'    Vindic.  Geol.  p.  22. 

Note  (34). — This  subject  is  resumed  in  Led.  x. 
pp.  105.  ss.  The  notices  which  precede  are  designed 
rather  as*  an  introduction  to  that  part  of  our  discus- 
sion which  is  suggested  by  Genes,  i.  20.  They  ex- 
hibit the  question  in  its  proper  light,  as  one,  in  the 
opinions  even  of  the  best  informed,  involved  in  doubt 
and  difficulty.  An  important  observation  arises  out 
of  this  ;  it  has  been  esteemed  as  legitimate  argument, 
to  appeal  to  our  Ignorance  and  our  Incapacity  for  dis- 
cernment, in  defence  of  God's  Moral  government,  and 
why  it  should  not,  in  freeing  from  imputation  the 
Physiological  notices  of  His  written  word,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see.  A  fair  statement  of  the  limits  imposed 
on  our  researches  in  the  actual  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, seems   to  me  nearly   as  available,   as  far  as  re- 
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lates  to  the  main  purport  of  our  inquiry,   as  a   mor 
positive   attestation   with   better   means  of  informa- 
tion. 

Note  (35). — This  subject  has  already  occupied  much 
of  our  attention  :  see  Lectures  iii.  iv.  and  Notes. 
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Note  (1). — See  Lecture  vi.  pp.  14.  sq.     (2). — Com- 
{'tire  Lect.  vi.  p.  8.     Note  (6),  ibid. 

The  greater  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
Mosaic  Record,  the  more  reason  shall  we  discover  for 
admitting-  the  coexistence  of  Two  principles  in  its 
composition,  which  have  been,  with  much  injury  to 
its  sense  and  general  evidence,  disunited.  That  events 
are  described  in  it  on  supposition  that  a  Percipient 
existed  during  their  progress,  thus  enabling  the  in- 
spired Narrator  to  transfer  (if  we  may  so  speak)  the 
impressions  on  that  Percipient  to  those  for  whom  the 
Revelation  was  intended,  we  grant  to  be  the  case, 
and  to  be  perhaps  the  only  conceivable  mode,  in 
which  the  latter  could  be  rendered  intelligible  to  the 
many.  Does  this  however  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  our  inquiry,  the  traces  of  a  truly  philosophi- 
cal language  pervading  its  several  parts,  and  present- 
ing an  outline  to  be  afterwards  completed,  when  the 
progress  of  discovery  shall  have  led  to  its  entire  elu- 
cidation ? 

Note  (3).— Thus  Maimonides  (C3»33Jn  miD,  Fol.  60) 
says  expressly,  that  the  Lights  were  created  on  the 
First  day,  but  were  not  exhibited  by  the  Creator  un- 
til the  Fourth.  Vatablus  has  long  since  remarked, 
"  Hebrsei  dicunt  Solem  primp  die  creatum....Mosem- 
que-  narrationem   quam  cceperat  de  Creatione  caeles- 
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tium  omisisse,  et  descendisse  ad  terrestria,  utpote 
magis  nota  nobis,"  (it  might  have  been  said  much 
more  reasonably,  as  those  with  which  he  was  princi- 
pally concerned  ;  he  treats  of  other  creations  only  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  cum  terrestribus,  or  served 
to  establish  his  purer  system  of  Theism,)  "  postea 
quarto  die  repetiisse  omissa,  ornatum  nempe  earum 
rerumcEelestium.  Tunc  vertendum,  Dixerat  efc....Ex 
sacris  Literis  non  possis  dicere  quo  tempore  creata 
sunt,  seel  tantum  quod  intra  Quartum  diem  creata." 
Synops.  Critt.  p.  9.  Compare  also  Annott.  vs.  3.  Lyra 
(ibid.)  attempts  to  reconcile  these  opinions.  In  what 
sense  we  should  receive  the  Ornatus  rerum  cselestium 
of  which  the  former  Commentator  speaks,  will  appear 
farther  on  ;  as  also  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  mistaken  notions  of  the  Rabbin  respecting  the 
rvttfKT 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  expositions,  in  behalf 
of  the  view  which  Ave  are  about  to  offer,  that  of  Rosen- 
mliller  ;  "  Sex  diebus  completion  est  ccelum  et  terra 
(qua  dictione,  ut  supra  i.  1,  Totam  hanc  mundi  fabricam 
complectitur)  etc."     Scholl.  p.  43. 

Note  (4). — See  Postscript  to  the  Preface,  p.  xvii- 
Lectures  iii.  iv. 

Note  (5). — This  verse  is  referrible  to  the  class  of 
Cognate  Parallels  Bimembral  ;  see  The  Bishop  of 
Limerick's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  34.  ss. 

NOTE  (6). — tCjv  7r£|0i  yfjv  kcu  kcit  ovpavbv  TrapctXXa^tg. 
Timteus,  p.  23.     Edit.  Bipont. 

Note  (7). — The  difference  between  these  views  will 
be  readily  understood  from  what  follows.  It  consists 
briefly  in  this,  that  the  Jewish  Expositors  express  the 
Retrospective  sense  by  translating  ")DN>,  with  the 
Conversive  Vau,  as   a  Preter-pluperfect,    the  idea  of 
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Creation  and  therefore  consistency  with  the  First  verse 
being  preserved.  The  meaning  to  be  affixed  to  nvp 
as  distinguished  from  ion  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  interpretation  which  we  are  about  to  propose. 

Note  (8). — Viz.  *nn,  -tf>,  nwy,  byz,  bby.  The 
Jewish  Grammarians  conceive  ")¥»  to  express  the  in- 
duction of  external  figure,  and  nttfy  that  of  form,  on 
a  pre-existing  material.  Compare  R.  Kimchi's  ob- 
servation on  the  former  in  Buxtorf's  Leocic.  Hebr. 
p.  314. 

The  reasoning  of  the  learned  Bp  Horsley  on  the 
peculiar  emphasis  of  N"Q  agrees  with  the  views  of 
Maimonides  and  Aben  Ezra,  and  coincides  in  the 
main  with  those  submitted  to  the  reader  in  Lect.  iv. 
pp.  94.  ss.  Vid.  Biblical  Criticism,  Vol.  i.  p.  59. 

Note  (9). — By  one  of  these,  namely  Isaiah,  xlv.  7, 
Bp  Horsley  conceives  the  peculiarity  of  the  meaning 
of  N13  to  be  most  clearly  established.  His  reasoning 
on  Genes,  xxi.  27,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in 
Lect.  iv.  p.  94.  See  Bibl.  Crit.  ubi  supra. 

Note  (10). — Compare  Job,  x.  8.  xxxi.  15.  Ps.  cxix. 
73.  In  these  texts  the  words  nttty,  32fy,  and  })D  are 
severally  used  to  express  the  making  and  fashioning 
man  ;  but  the  very  terms  which  are  added  in  the  se- 
cond indicate  sufficiently  the  subordinate  sense  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

Note  (11). — CJODlon  r\H).... words  which  have  been 
supposed  to  admit  of  a  connexion  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  our  authorised  Version, 
viz.  TJie  lesser  Light  and  the  Stars  to  rule  the  night. 
See  Class.  Journ.  Vol  xxix.  p.  243.  We  prefer  how- 
ever the  construction  usually  received  as  the  more 
natural. 

The  degree  in  which  it  contributes  to  the  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  Record,  in  a  very  important  respect,  is 
obvious  from  Note  (21).  infr.,  as  it  refers  the  creation 
of  the  DD3U  to  a  period,  or  periods,  of  duration  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  which  the  mNO  were  called  into 
being-. 

Note  (12). — The  version  of  the  Septuagint  is,  ko\ 
£i7T£v  6  Stbg,  yevriQi'irtorrav  (jiwarriptg  tv  to]  aTepew/xart 
tov  ovpavov  dg  (pavaiv  tVi  rijc  y*JC,  tov  ^ia\iopi(^£iv  ava 
fiiaov  Trig  y]fiipag  kcu  ava  ui<TOi>  Tr)g  WKTog.  kol  tarojaav 
dg  <7}jjU£ta  k.  t.\. 

The  phrase  ylvtadat  ug  tl  I  should  compare  with 
yiv.  irspi  ti,  versari circa  aljquid,  (Schleusner,  Lex. 
Vet.  Testam.  p.  500  c,)....the  one  denoting  circum- 
stances of  adaptation  to  a  particular  end,  the  other, 
progress  in  its  attainment.  The  first  of  these  imports 
is  distributed  equally  over  the  subsequent  clauses, 
(dg  \apiv)  tov  diax^pi^eiv,  (cf.  Lamb.  Bos,  Ellips. 
Grsec.  pp.  298.  410,)  earwaav  dg  ati/uda,  etc.  and  to 
this,  as  we  have  expressed  it  in  the  Lecture,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  limit  the  agency  announced  in  this 
part  of  the  narrative.  The  same  observations,  as  is 
evident,  apply  to  the  Fifteenth  verse,  which  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  first  of  the  preceding  clauses. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  reconcile  the  original  to  the 
sense  expressed  in  the  Lecture,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  construction  preferred  by  those  who 
receive  the  passage  in  a  distributive  sense,  (q.  d.  "  sit 
unumquodque  Luminarium,"  Synops.  Critt.  p.  9,)  in 
confirmation  of  which  the  texts  Genes,  xlix.  22. 
Josh.  ii.  4.  Eccles.  x.  1  are  alleged.  In  the  first  of 
these  we  meet  with  the  parallel  construction  niJ3 
myjf,  Fili&s  (miaquccque)  discurrebat.  The  appropriation 
of  Each  luminary  to  its  distinct  final  cause  is  perhaps 
best  exhibited  by  this  construction. 
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Note  (J  3). — Compare  Lect.  ii.  Note  (22).  He  who 
would  limit  by  his  own  imperfect  and  confined  views 
the  Final  causes  of  Creation,  may  be  referred  to  the 
admirable  survey  in  Bp.  Brinkley's  Elements  of  Astro- 
nomy, Ch.  ix.  and  particularly,  as  regards  our  present 
subject,  to  Artt.  161.  165. 

Note  (14). — See  pp.  81.  sq.  supra.  (15). — Thus  p», 
PlODO,  niDD,  etc.  Compare  Fagius  and  Nehemanides 
in  the  Sytiops.  Critt.  p.  9.  The  purport  of  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  already  noticed,  (Lect.  ii.  pp.  54.  sq.) 
namely,  to  assist  as  a  preservative  oi  the  worship  of  the 
Hebrews  in  that  purity,  whereby  it  presented  so  re- 
markable a  contrast  with  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
surrounding  nations. 

We  may  remark  in  transitu  that  Lyra  (Synops.  Critt. 
ubi  supra)  cites  Deut.  iv.  19,  as  evidencing  the  same 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  Historian.  He 
appears  however  to  err  in  his  rendering  of  pVfl,  viz. 
creavit-in-ministerium  :  we  should  prefer,  dividitcequa- 
titer,  or,  as  the  LXX  have  it,  airivufxe. 

Note  (16).— Genes,  i.  3,  4,  5,  15,  17.  Exod.  x.  23. 
xxxv.  14.  xxxix.  37.  Numb.  iv.  9,  16.  (17). — See 
Note  (18),  Lect.  iv.     (18).— Viz.  vs.  7. 

Note  (19). — Compare  the  following  texts  with  that 
under  consideration  at  present,  Genes,  iii.  16.  iv.  7. 
xxiv.  2.  xxxvii.  8.  xlv.  26,  28.  Deut.  xv.  6. 

The  root  referred  to  in  the  Lecture  bears  a  twofold 
sense  in  the  Scripture,  both  derivatives  from  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  which  we  assign  to  apx<*>-  First,  it 
denotes  Precedency,  Power,  Might ;  thus  LXX,  tcvpt- 
evo>,  Genes,  iii.  16.  Josh.  xii.  2.  kvoioq  d/j.i,  Exod.  xxi. 
8.  apx»c»  Genes,  xlv.  8.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  Psal.  civ. 
19,  20.  with  which  compare  the  texts  in  the  N.  T. 
Matth.  xx.  25.  Luke  xxii.  25.     Under  the  same  head 
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we  class  the  following  ;  &(T7ro£w,  Searirorng  (Benoni 
Kal)  Prov.  vi.  7.  rvpavviu),  Ibid,  xxviii.  15.  Wisd.  x. 
14.  xvi.  4.  6  KparCov  (Ben.  Kal)  Prov.  xvi.  32.  Swacr- 
TEvto,  Ibid.  xix.  10.  t^ovcria^w,  Nehein.  ix.  37.  and  in 
Symmachus,  Jerem.  li.  46.  fiacnXtvg,  Prov.  xxix.  12- 
$vvu<jti)q,  ibid,  xxiii.  1.  i,yovfxtvog,  2  Chron.  vii.  18- 
narapx0**  Joel,  ii.  17.  Zech.  vi.  13.  aXia'i,  Dan.  xi.  4,  or 
Kvpida  from  Theodotion's  version. 

Secondly,  as  instruction  was  particularly  conveyed 
in  Apophthegms,  enforced  by  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Sage, a  mode,  the  simplicity  of  which 

points  to  the  Earliest  ages  for  its  origin... .bwo  came  to 
signify  a  Proverb,  or  Gnomic  sentence  :  thus  Numb. 
xxi.  27.  Prov.  xxv.  1.  Ezek.  xii.  23,  etc. 

In  all  these,  traces  of  the  radical  signification,  An- 
tecedence in  Time  or  Place,  are  evident  :  we  may 
therefore  affirm  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that 
such  was  the  Radical  meaning  of  ^itfO.  In  the  Sacred 
language  particularly  we  are  assisted  in  tracing  the 
primitive  meanings  of  words,  by  simplifying  as  much 
as  possible  the  results  to  which  a  classification  such 
as  the  preceding  directs  us.  This  appears  on  the 
whole  a  safer  mode,  than  resorting  to  the  correspond- 
ing roots  in  Cognate  languages,  as  is  done  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  by  the  learned  Author  of  the  Clavis  Pen- 
tat euchi. 

Note  (20). — The  Version  to  which  we  refer  is  that 
inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  in  the  16th  and  18th  verses  the  Hebrew 
rbWQD*?,  bwnb),  and  the  corresponding  tig  apx«s> 
apxw,  in  the  LXX,  are  expressed  by  the  author  of 
that  Version  in  such  a  manner  as  proves  that  he  held 
the  preceding  verses  principally  in  view  :  he  expresses 
the    etc  <t>avcnv,   and  the  ware   <j>aivta>,  to   which  (see 
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pp.  89.  sq.)  we  have  affixed  a  sense  that  seems  to 
coincide  best  with  the  views  of  the  Sacred  writer,  and 
the  application  of  which  in  the  present  instance  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

On  the  whole,  the  interpretation  of  Augustine  and 
Victor  Africanus, — "  In  inchoationem  diei  et  noctis" 
appears  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  particular  view, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been,  in  this  instance, 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  historian. 

Note  (21). — See  Bp.  Brinkley's  Astronomy,  Note 
Art.  88.  Compare  Chap,  ix,  sub  fin.  Playfair's 
Astron.  Art.  231. 

It  is  true,  the  same  Omnipotence  which  created, 
might  have  imposed  any  laws  it  deemed  fit  on  matter, 
and  thus,  in  the  case  of  Light.... not  only  that  of  the 
nearer  Fixed  stars,  but  that  also  of  the  most  distant 
Nebulae.... might  have  rendered  them  objects  of  vision 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  exist.  The  solar  system 
and  that  of  the  Universe  may  thus  be  conceived  as 
contemporary  in  their  origin.  But  the  language  of 
the  Record  is  such,  as  not  to  render  the  supposition 
necessary,'  one,  it  must  be  confessed,  revolting  to  the 
philosophical  mind. 

Note  (22).— See  p.  88.  (23).—"  The  total  disap- 
pearance of  a  star  may  probably  be  the  destruction 
of  its  system  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  star,  the 
creation  of  a  new  system  of  planets."  Vince's  Astron. 
Vol.  i.  Art.  718.  4to  Edit.  Compare  also  Art.  703.  ss. 

Note  (24). — Laplace,  Systeme  da  Monde,  Livr.  v. 
Ch.  6.  p.  445 

Note  (25). — This  Symmetrical  position  of  the  Lu- 
minaries, (we  term  it  thus,  as  it  refers  them  to  points  in 
their  respective  orbits,  the  Geocentric  longitudes  of 
which  are  equal,)  is  that  to  which  we  are  immediately 
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led  by  the  legitimate  acceptation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Record.  It  is  assumed  as  one  of  the  principles  of  his 
Chronologia  Fundamentals,  (noticed  by  Rosenmuller 
in  his  Scholl.  ut  supra,  and  by  Mr.  Penn  in  his  Comp. 
Estim.  pp.  236.  ss.,)  by  J.  G.  Frank,  and  is  evidently 
not  inconsistent  with  our  views  as  to  the  Second 
verse  ;  for  we  may  suppose  the  my  which  entered 
into  the  account  of  the  First  day  of  the  Hexaemeron, 
according-  to  the  Mosaic  reckoning,  to  have  been  a 
period  of  the  Antecedent  (indeterminate)  duration, 
equal  in  length  to  each  of  the  subsequent  r03*>y- 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  years  of  the  Julian  period  pre- 
viously to  the  commonly  received   epoch  of  Creation. 

We  mention  this,  not  as  conceiving  it  to  be  of  much 
importance  whether  we  impose  the  limitation,  or  not. 
The  notion  however  of  an  undefined  interval  being 
expressed  by  this  term,  in  any  one  instance,  might 
lead  to  the  erroneous  acceptation  of  the  tD>0»,  which 
has  been  controverted  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
See  Lect.  iv.  Note  (3).  Infr.  Lect.  x.  Note  (19). 

Note  (26). — The  term  '  Physiological'  is  used  here 
(as  in  other  parts  of  these  Lectures)  to  express  All 
the  subjects  of  research  which  are  usually  classed  un- 
der Natural  History,.. ..in  contradistinction  to  Physi- 
cal. The  discovery  of  general  Laws,  and  the  capabi- 
lity which  results  of  being  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Abstract  Science,  distinguish  those  to  which  the 
latter  denomination  is  applicable. 
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Note  (1).— See  Lect.  v.  pp.  104.  etc.  (2).— See 
Genes,  i.  28. 

"  Seel,  Sanctius  his  animal  metitisepue  capacius  altae 
deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  cetera  posset.... \t&<\v\e 
jam  reliquo  opere  absoluto,  ad  hominis  fabricationem 
pervenit,  qui  fait  omnium  quasi  colophon,  propter 
quern,  et  in  cujus  usum  cetera  creata  sunt : ....  jubet 
aquam  producere  pisces,  terram  alia  animalia,  quae 
tamen  ipse  ex  aqua  et  terra  fingit ;  hie  vero  quasi 
apia&g  hominem  faciens  inducitur  sine  ejusmodi  im- 
perio,  ut  to  t^aiperov  hominis  significetur.  Elegan- 
ter  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  vi.  23.  Cogitavit  nos  ante 
Natura,  qjimn  fecit,  nee  tarn  leveopus  sumus,  ut  illi  po- 
tuerimus  excidere....scias  non  esse  hominem  tumidtuarium 
et  incogitatum  opus"  Cleric,  in  Rosenmiill.  Scholl. 
in  Genes,  i.  §  26. 

Note  (3). — See  Lect.  vii.  init. 

Note  (4). — See  Geological  treatises  passim,  parti- 
cularly Parkinson's  Outlines  of  Oryctology,  Pref.  and 
pp.  333.  ss. 

Transition  formations,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, are  the  first  which  are  found  to  contain  Organic 
remains  ;  those  .of  the  simplest  class  occur  in  them, 
alternating  with  Schists  containing  impressions  of 
Monocotyledonous    plants  :     Compare    Humboldt's 
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Essay,  pp.  129.  148.  ss.  Fleming's   Philosophy  of  Zoo- 
logy, Vol.  i.  p.  26.  ii.  p.  96. 

The  first-mentioned  of  these  writers  merits  particu- 
lar regard,  from  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic 
Record  with  the  phenomena  of  Organic  remains.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  theory  which  he  proposes 
involves  two  principles,  the  evidence  of  which  ap- 
pears by  no  means  certain  ;  first,  that  successive  for- 
mations are  characterised  by  peculiar  remains,  the  va- 
rieties of  which  exhibit  to  us  so  many  distinct  Crea- 
tions as  having  taken  place  on  our  planet  ;  secondly, 
that  the  days  of  the  Hexaemeron  are  to  be  regarded  as 
periods  of  indefinite  extent.  The  consideration  of  this 
latter  hypothesis  has  already  occupied  some  degree 
of  attention.  See  Lect.  iv.  Note  (3). 

The  former  is  objected   to   principally  on  this   ac- 
count, that  it  presents  too  hasty  a  generalization.     If 
we  consider  the  various  and  intricate  problems  which 
geognostic  zoology  presents.. ..problems   modified   by 
S,pace  and  Time,  and  resting  at  present  for  their  data 
on   very  limited  observation.... the  Sceptic  will  have 
little  reason  to   erect  on  this  foundation  any  part   of 
his  superstructure.     We   may  ask,  generally,   is  that 
department  of  the  problem  which  relates  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  classes,  the  orders,  and  the   families  of 
organised  beings  with  those  of  the  present  world  so 
entirely  exhausted,  as  to  offer  no  room  for  diversity  of 
theory  ?  It  may  be  granted  that  organic  forms  exhibit 
an   increasing  analogy  as  we   approach    the   higher 
strata,  but  do  those  forms  always  correspond  with  the 
order  of  superposition  ?    In  Natural  History  classifica- 
tion proceeds  according  to  the  complication  of  struc- 
ture ;   is  this  law .  observed  in  the  Organic  forms  we 
meet  with  ascending  from  the  Grauwackes  to  the  Allu- 
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vial  beds  ?  The  problem  relative  to  Temperature, 
the  diversities  of  which  were  in  all  probability  af- 
fected much  more  powerfully  than  at  present  by  the 
constitution  of  the  interior,  presents  another  series 
of  questions  of  difficult  solution. 

In  the  particular  case  of  shelly  exuviae,  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  already  noticed  of  distinguishing 
between  the  Fluviatile  and  the  Pelagic,  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  much  uncertainty  in  the  clas- 
sification of  rocks  by  their  characters ;  for  it  might 
happen,  that  a  formation  presenting  in  its  circum- 
stances of  position  all  the  marks  of  being  one,  might 
have  its  unity  questioned  by  its  exhibiting  each  of 
these  types  in  distinct  strata. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  brief  view  of  the  state 
of  the  question,  with  the  profound  observer  mentioned 
above,  "  that  Nature  has  not  rendered  so  easy  the 
study  of  the  shelly  masses  that  constitute  the  crust 
of  our  planet  ;"  and  he  appeals  to  facts  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  He  instances  in  several  "  types  of 
organisation,"  (orthoceratites,  terebratulites,  trilobites, 
pentacrhlites,  ammonites,  and,  of  Vegetable  organisa- 
tion, in  monocotyledonous  plants,)  that  "  the  same 
types  are  repeated  at  very  different  epochas  ;  the 
same  genera  are  found  in  the  most  distinct  forma- 
tions :"  from  whence  he  draws  his  general  conclusion, 
that  the  application  of  zoological  characters  to  the 
discriminating  formations  is  to  be  "  restricted  to  the 
case  where  it  is  not  opposed  by  superposition."  Geogn. 
Essay,  pp.  50.  sq. 

The  same  causes  have  led  other  philosophers  also  to 
adopt  much  caution  in  their  announcement  of  this 
most  interesting  problem  ;  for  examples  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  xxxiv. 
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p.  507.  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes  on  Cuvier's  Essay, 
p.  320. 

The  doubts  here  stated  are  by  no  means  advanced 
as  impugning  the  doctrine  first  proposed  by  the 
illustrious  founder  of  Oryctology,  (Jameson,  ubi  supra, 
Note  L.  (A).  §  23,)  but  as  tending  to  prove  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  which  obtains  among  Naturalists 
on  a  point,  which  has  been  too  hastily  presumed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  system.  From  this 
single  circumstance  we  shoiud  argue,  that  to  found 
any  substantial  objection  to  it  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
cipient science  is  impossible,  and  the  attempt  absurd, 
supposing  even  that  the  direct  tendency  of  such  were 
to  falsify  its  statements  in  toto.  But  this  may  fairly 
be  denied.  The  very  terms  of  the  Record  furnish  us, 
in  many  instances,  with  means  of  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  of  imbedded  remains,  as  for  example,  in 
its  account  of  the  catastrophes  which  terminated  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Hexa^meron,  and  of  the  Deluge : 
these  will  conduct  us  to  the  types  of  organisation  of 
the  present  world,  and  connect  them  by  close  affini- 
ties with  existing  assemblages.  They  account  at  least 
for  the  revolutions  which  have  occurred  in  the  Animal 
kingdom  since  the  creation  of  the  Mammalia,  assign- 
ing the  precise  number  which  M.  Cuvier  deems  suf- 
ficient for  solving  this  department  of  the  problem  ; 
Essay,  §  29.  sub  fin. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  remaining  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  subtract  from  the  amount 
those  which  require  much  and  rigorous  comparison 
before  they  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  their  pro- 
per situations  as  determinable,  dubious,  or  unknown 
(such  as  are  the  Iehthyolites)  ;  those  again  which  are 
determinable,  such  as  are,  amongst  Insecta,  the  Noc- 
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tonectae,  among  Vermes,  the  Terebratulites  resem- 
bling the  Anomia  vitrea,  among  Crustacea,  the  Encri- 
nites  and  Pentacrinites,  and  among  Corallia,  the  Madre- 
porites  etc.,  in  all  which  we  discover  evident  analogies 
the  types  at  present  existing,  the  compass  of  the  ob- 
jections is  confined  to  the  Gryphites,  the  Hysterolites, 
the  Orthoceratites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Belem- 
nites  of  the  order  Testacea. 

We  commence  with  the  Transition  formations,  the 
two  grand  divisions  of  which  are  the  Talcose  and 
Quartzose  rocks  with  that  of  Clay-slate,  and  the  Grey- 
wacke.  In  these  the  Fossil  remains  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  an  indication  that  Organic 
life  was,  at  the  era  of  their  development,  being  ori- 
ginated. The  Trilobites  of  the  class  Insecta,  the  un- 
known orders  of  the  Crustacea,  and  the  Orthocera- 
tites, are,  in  the  Animal  kingdom,  the  characteristic 
petrifactions  of  those  groupes,  to  which  we  add,  in 
the  Vegetable,  Monocotyledonous  plants.  The  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  Transition  lime-stone  contain  also 
Ichthyolites. 

These  .phenomena,  added  to  the  numberless  transi- 
tions which  connect  the  rocks  of  the  Intermediary 
series  with  the  Framework  of  the  globe,  present  us 
not  only  with  the  nascent  state  of  Organic  be'ing,  but 
with  the  circumstances  which  prepared  our  planet 
for  its  reception. 

If  we  pass  to  the  Secondary  rocks,  a  most  im- 
portant groupe,  whether  we  regard  it  in  a  sense  purely 
geognostical,  or  as  throwing  light  on  the  anterior  re- 
volutions of  our  globe,  meets  our  view  in  limine,  the 
Coal-measures.  We  remark  in  these,  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  Marine  remains,  the  increased  num- 
bers  of  Ichthyolites,  and   the  appearance  of  the   di- 
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cotyledons  amongst  the  Terrestrial  vegetables.  The 
great  formation  of  Secondary  Limestone  succeeds,  in 
which  we  notice  the  appearance  of  Amphibious  ani- 
mals. Terrestrial  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 
Marine  plants,  and  Molluscse,  characterise  the  second 
Sandstone  formation.  The  Saurian  tribes,  Belemnites, 
and  Echinites,  appear  in  the  second  Limestone  For- 
mation, and  that  which  succeeds,  the  third  Sand- 
stone, presents  Marine  fossils,  and  Vegetables  of  the 
orders  above-mentioned.  The  next  in  order,  the  Jura 
Limestone,  offers  the  first  appearance  of  Terrestrial 
Mammalia,  and  the  Chalk  formation,  which  connects 
the  Secondary  and  the  Tertiary  rocks,  in  particular, 
the  Mastodon. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  considerable  eminence 
in  the  Geognostic  scale,  being  conducted  to  the  infe- 
rior limit  of  the  Tertiary  series,  and  to  that  link  in  the 
chain  of  Organic  existence,  which  is  removed  by  no 
wide  interval  from  the  order  of  things  at  present 
discernible.  Of  the  five  principal  formations  into 
which  the  latter  are  classed  by  Geognosts  of  emin- 
ence, the  first  fresh-water  deposit,  being  the  third  in 
order,  presents  the  exuviae  of  the  great  Terrestrial 
Mammalia,  such  as  are  the  different  species  of  Palaeo- 
theria  and  the  Anoplotheria,  those  of  members  of 
the  Saurian  family,  and  some  species  of  fishes.  We 
observe  however  with  respect  to  these  last,  that  they 
are  very  generally  regarded  as  local  deposits,  formed 
by  masses  of  fresh-water  at  different  times,  analogously 
to  the  operations  which  are  in  progress  at  the  present 
day  ;  that  they  can  therefore  have  no  great  influence 
on  the  conclusions  which  are  deducible  from  pheno- 
mena, diffused  over  a  wider  area,  and  more  important 
in  their  notices. 
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We  pass  from  this  brief  classification  to  notice  the 
remarkable  analogy,  which  is  presented  by  the  rela- 
tive disposition  of  the  Mineral  masses  of  our  planet, 
viewed  on  a  large  scale.  The  Primitive  rocks  afford 
immense  basins  in  which  the  Intermediary,  exhibit- 
ing, as  has  been  already  observed,  the  first  rudiments 
of  Organic  life,  are  deposited.  In  these  again  the  in- 
equalities are  filled  up  by  the  rocks  of  the  old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  connects  atintervals  with  the  Primi- 
tive. The  independent  Coal  formation  reposes,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  on  the  Red  Sandstone,  filling  up  ine- 
qualities on  the  surface  then  existing  ;  and  this  in. like 
manner  is  sometimes  found  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
preceding  groupes,  all  which  afford  distinct  matrixes 
(bassins  particuliers)  for  the  numerous  series  of  layers 
connected  with  chalk  and  gypsum.  We  arrive  at  last 
at  the  Alluvial  deposits^  which  are  contributing  to 
fill  up  existing  inequalities. 

Naturalists  have  contended  from  these  phenomena, 
that  the  Earth,  during  the  formation  of  the  different 
orders  of  strata,  was  not  in  a  state  of  Chaotic  con- 
fusion,....that  intervals  of  quiet  were  interposed  be- 
tween the  several  convulsions  which  attended  the 
changes  in  Organic  nature  that  are  observable 
amongst  them.  We  notice  this  as  a  remarkable  con- 
clusion, and  one  singularly  coincident  with  the  tenor 
of  the  Mosaic  Record,  which  marks,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  succession  of  events  analogous  to  those  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  volume  of  Nature.  Nor  let  it  be  here  ob- 
jected, that  the  words  irQI  )HD  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  as  the  inspired 
Historian  uses  them  merely  in  reference  to  a  subse- 
quent state,  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  Almighty 
Framer.    They  could  not  be  used  with   reference  to 
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that  which  existed  antecedently,  as  its  particular  final 
cause  had  been  fully  answered. 

These  general  views  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
panded statement  of  the  notices  contained  in  our 
Fifth  Lecture,  p.  134,  relative  to  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain epochs  in  the  demiurgic  history  of  our  planet. 
To  assign  these  to  certain  points  of  duration  may 
be  reserved  for  future  inquirers  aided  by  a  more  en- 
larged experience.  Analogy  is  at  least  in  favor  of 
the  idea,  the  investigation  having  been  conducted 
with  some  success,  so  far  as  regards  the  last  great 
revolution  of  the  globe. 

These  Epochs,  we  would  farther  observe,  derive 
additional  probability  from  the  facts  which  are  now 
admitted  among  Naturalists,  namely,  that  the  Ani- 
mals with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  are 
not  mere  varieties  of  Fossil  species  gradually  changed 
by  Climate  and  other  local  circumstances  ;  and  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  regions  as  yet  unexplor- 
ed will  diminish  at  any  future  period  the  number  of 
quadrupeds  supposed  to  be  extinct.  Comp.  Cuvier, 
Essay  etc.  pp.  64.  117.  We  should  arrange  them  as 
follows  : 

The  first  Epoch  is  that  during  which  the  Transi- 
tion rocks  were  formed,  which  contain  discernible 
traces  of  incipient  Organic  being. 

The  second  is  that  which  submerged  the  Mono- 
cotyledons of  the  primitive  world,  and  originated  the 
Coal-measures  of  the  Red  Sandstone  formation. 

Local  catastrophes  (changemens  dans  bassins  pai- 
ticuliers)  seem  then  to  have  occurred  at  distinct  in- 
tervals, which  were  characterised  by  so  many  dis- 
tinct formations,  in  which  we  observe  a  gradual  as- 
cent through  types  of  organisation,  more  or  less  con- 
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nected  with  each  other,  until  we  arrive  at  the  boun- 
dary at  which  Terrestrial  Mammalia  make  their  ap- 
pearance, namely,  in  the  Jura  Limestone  :  the  more 
perfect  order  of  Vegetables  had  preceded  this  in  the 
third  Flcetz  Sandstone  formation.  A  similar  change 
takes  place  in  the  Animal  kingdom,  removed  from 
this  by  no  wide  interval,  Palaeotheria,  Anoplotheria, 
Pachydermata,  etc.,  being  observed  to  occur  in  the 
Gypsum  and  the  Marine  marl  superimposed  upon  it, 
from  whence,  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  perhaps 
two  revolutions  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
geognost.     Comp.  Cuvier,  ubi  supra,  §  29.  sub  fin. 

We  may  thus  refer  the  events  which  prepared  our 
planet  for  its  present  inhabitants  to  Four  principal 
eras,  independently  of  that  which  completed  its  Frame- 
work. Two  of  these  are  expressly  noticed  in  the 
Record  ;  and  if  the  explanation  which  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  Fifth  Lecture  be  admitted  as  probable, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Second  verse  refers,  both 
by  the  succession  of  events  which  it  implies,  as  well 
as  by  its  language,  to  the  catastrophes  which  preced- 
ed the  development  of  Organic  matter.  This  obviates 
the  necessity  of  expanding  into  definite  intervals 
the  Days  of  the  Hexaemeron,  a  mode  of  explanation 
which  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  in  the  result,  but  is 
adverse  to  the  plain  tenor  of  the  Record.  The  Phy- 
sical agencies  of  those  days  may  be  regarded  as  the 
final  issues  of  antecedent  ones.. ..as  those,  in  brief, 
that  perfected  the  dispositions  which  Divine  Wis- 
dom deemed  to  be  the  fittest  precursors  to  the  highest 
order  of  Animal  being.  (*) 

(*)  M.  Cuvier  has  long  since  proved  that  no  remains  of  the  Human 
species  have  been  found  amongst  Extraneous  Fossils,  a  circumstance 
which  oannot  be  accounted  for  from  their  being  liable  to  decaj  in  a  supe- 
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Note  (5). — The  catastrophe  of  the  Third  day  must 
have  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  strata,  particularly  if  we  admit  the  agency  of 
Volcanic  power  as  stated  in  the  Seventh  Lecture. 
The  intermixture  of  the  reliquiae  of  a  subsequent 
creation  becomes  thus  perfectly  explicable,  and  pos- 
sibly to  this  very  circumstance  we  may  attribute  much 
of  the  deviation  which  is  observed  from  the  exact 
law  as  originally  announced  by  Werner.  Compare 
with  this  Blumenbach's  observation  (Natural  Hist. 
§  228.  p.  298.)  ;  "  In  the  strata  which  rest  on  the 
Primitive  rocks,  fissures  and  crevices  commonly  pre- 
sent themselves,  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
extraneous  fossils,  apparently  of  more  recent  origin." 
He  remarks  in  the  same  article  the  inclined  and  sub- 
verted position  by  which  they  are  generally  distin- 
guished. 

Note  (6). — Compare  with  the  views  here  presented 
Dr.  Macculloch's  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Journal, 
Vol.  xiv.  pp.  282—295. 

Note  (7). — The  Intermediary.  The  intercalated 
rocks  of  the  Volcanic  series  are  not  included  among  the 
groupes  mentioned  in  the  Lecture,  which  are  confined 
to  the  principal  Flcetz  (new  and  old)  formations.  The 
author  referred  to  is  Daubuisson.  This  eminent 
Geognost   considers  Limestone  as  the   Generic  rock 

rior  degree  to  those  of  other  animals.  Essay,  etc.  p.  137.  We  may  ex- 
tend this  remark  to  the  Quadrumana  ....  a  family  which  approaches  nearer 
than  any  other  of  the  class  Mammalia  to  the  human  species  in  their  os- 
teological  characters.  On  the  whole,  we  may  announce  it  as  a  Law, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  exceptions  recently  advanced,  holds  true  in 
a  general  sense,  that  in  ascending  from  the  lower  strata,  a  progress  in 
the  scale  of  Animal  being  is  discernible,  which  terminates  in  the  class 
most  nearly  related  to  Man.  Comp.  Lect.  iii.  p.  78.  Quarterly  Review, 
Vol.xxxiv.p.  512. 
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of  the  Secondary  formations,  and  as  once  existing  in 
a  fluid  state.  See  his  Traite  de  Geognosie,  Tom.  i. 
p.  383.  ii.  p.  335.  as  also  Werner's  classification  of  the 
Flcetz  rocks,  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Fletz. 

Note  (8). — See  Quarterly  Journal,  ubi  supra. 
(9).— Vid.  Lect.  v.  pp.  125.  ss.  (10).— Ibid.  pp.  122. 
135.     (11). — Compare  Note  (4)  supr. 

Note  (12). — The  Reader  is  referred  to  Note  (4)  for 
general  notices  respecting  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  following  paragraph  alludes.  The  submersion  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  ancient  world  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phaenomena  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  geognost  can  be  directed,  as  it  affords 
the  most  conclusive  testimony  that  the  subject  admits, 
of  early  chaotic  revolutions,  and  a  beautiful  evidence 
of  the  Progress  and  Design  observable  in  those 
primeval  agencies. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  proof  which  it  supplies 
of  the  high  degree  of  the  early  temperature  of  the 
Globe ;  it  now  remains  to  consider  the  subject  with 
reference  to  another  circumstance,  with  which  chymi- 
cal  investigation  seems,  on  grounds  abundantly  pro- 
bable, to  connect  it,  the  formation  of  Coal.  The  re- 
solution of  this  question  is  interesting  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  chiefly  so,  because  the  period  during 
which  that  formation  was  in  progress  appears  to 
have  been  characterised  by  important  events  in  the 
geogonic  history.  The  Monocotyledonous  plants, 
groupes  considered  by  M.  Humboldt  (Geogn.  Essay, 
p.  211.)  as  having  been  anterior  to  the  most  ancient 
animals,  which  occur  imbedded  in  the  Grauwacke 
and  Clay-slate,  and  extend  to  the  great  repository  ol 
Coal,  the  Red  Sandstone,  present  themselves  to  all  ap- 
pearance as  contributing  to  its  production. 
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The  opinion  of  the  learned  Pr.  Jameson  is  adverse 
to  this  supposition,  who  regards  it  as  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  substance  under  consideration  is  wood 
mineralised. 

Primitive  carbonaceous  matter  may,  he  conceives, 
have  crystallised  in  fibrous  concretions,  and  thus  have 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  original  ligneous  for- 
mation. But  to  this  there  is  opposed  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett, 
instituted  a  considerable  time  since,  (*)  are  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  contrary.  The  bituminous  Lig- 
nite, which  approaches  the  nearest  to  Coal  in  its  che- 
mical characters,  and  which  is  confidently  referred 
for  its  origin  to  the  action  of  water  on  vegetable  mat- 
ter, namely  Jet  or  Pitch-coal,  was  subjected  by  Dr. 
Macculloch  to  the  action  of  Heat  under  Pressure,  and 
the  produce  was  found  to  exhibit  the  true  characters 
of  coal,  (Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  i. 
p.  2,)  an  experiment  which  Mr.  Parkinson  has  pro. 
nounced  to  be  conclusive  on  the  question.  To  these 
we  may  add  perhaps  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt, 
who  appears,  by  the  symbol  which  he  employs  to 
designate  it   in   his     Pasigraphic    Notation    (Geogn. 

(*)  "  Observations  on  the  Change  of  some  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  Vegetables  into  Bitumen  ;"  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1804,  p.  385. 
Art.  15. 

This  ingenious  Analyst  considers  the  "  Vegetable  kingdom  as  the  grand 
•ource  from  which  the  Bitumens  have  been  derived."  These  last,  with  the 
exuviae  and  impressions  so  commonly  found  in  the  accompanying  stratai 
he  regards  more  immediately  as  the  proofs  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  Pit- 
coal  from  organised  bodies.      Ibid.  p.  408. 

He  considers  also  the  intervention  of  Fire  as  by  no  means  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  Coal  and  Bitumen,  as  the  ox idizement  of  substances  pro- 
ceeds at  least  as  frequently  and  as  effectually  by  the  humid  as  the  dry 
way.  p.  409. 
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Essay,  p.  473.)  to  entertain  little  doubt  on  the  subject. 
Compare  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  xxxiv.  p  535. 

The  bituminisation  of  Coal  has  been  ascribed  by 
other  Chemists  to  the  decomposition  and  deposition 
of  animal  matter  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  a  source  to 
which  Dr.  Ure  (Diet.  etc.  p.  802.  Append.)  seems 
disposed  to  refer  the  presence  of  Azote  (Nitrogen)  in 
a  particular  species.  This  however  leaves  untouched 
the  supposition  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  its  base, 
the  Mineralisation  of  which  is  an  entirely  distinct 
operation.  (*) 

We  may  connect  with  these  facts  the  additional 
one,  that  the  bituminous  and  argillaceous  slate  for- 
mations which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Measures,  are 
replete  with  vegetable  impressions  of  Cryptogami  etc., 
a  circumstance  which,  although,  as  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor mentioned  above  remarks,  not  conclusive  as  to 
the  vegetable  origin  of  the  latter,  yet  is  strongly  con- 
firmative of  it  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  others ; 
at  least,  it  establishes  the  fact  of  the  formation  of  this 
mineral  marking  an  era  in  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Organic  world. 

We  may  extend  this  observation  relative  to  the 
Slates,  to  the  Sandstone  associated  with  the  coal. 
Compare  Pr.  Jameson's  Notes  on  Cuvier's  Essay,  M. 
§  23.  p.  237.  Pr.  lire's  Chem.  Diet.  p.  338.  Parkinson's 
Organic  Rem.  p.  10.  Philos.  Transact,  ubi  supr.  p.  408. 

The  position  of  Coal  adds  much  to  the  importance  of 
the  foregoing  results.  The  formation  to  which  it  is 
referred  is  one  placed  at  the  limit  of  the  Arenaceous 

(*)  The  three  sub-species  of  Glance-coal,  the  Conchoidal,  Slaty  (An- 
thracite), and  Columnar,  resemble  in  their  fractures  the  Jet,  or  Pitch- 
coal;  which  presents  the  characters  of  a  true  ligneous  formation.  We  maj, 
perhaps,  from  its  very  designation,  ascribe  the  same  origin  to  the  fourth 
(the  Fibrous)  ;  some,  however,  are  disposed  to  refer  this  to  the  crystal- 
lisation of  original  carbonaceous  matter  in  fibrous  concretions. 
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rocks,  (Humboldt,  §  26,)  and  is  generally  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  those  which  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  Indeed,  the  Measures  themselves 
when  not  immediately  connected  with  the  Porphyries 
and  Sandstones,  are  mixed  with  arenaceous  beds  con- 
nected with  true  Greywackes;  Id.  pp.  263.  269.  Chew. 
Diet,  p.  339.  Now  these  are  the  strata  which  we 
have  originally  considered  as  indicating  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  formation  epochs  of  a  very  marked 
character  in  the  history  of  our  planet. 

It  may  be  remarked  also  as  not  a  little  curious,  that 
no  organic  Animal  remains  are  to  be  recognised  in  per- 
fect coal,  although  Vegetable  are  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence, (Daubuisson,  Traite,  ii.  294.  299.  Humboldt, 
Geogn.  Essay,  ubi  supra,)  and  one  difficult  to  explain  on 
the  hypothesis  of  those  who  ascribe  its  production  to 
the  decomposition  and  deposition  of  animal  matter  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Ocean.  This,  it  is  true,  may  have  un- 
dergone during  the  progress  of  bituminisation  so  entire 
a,  change,  as  not  to  be  recognisable  in  its  subsequent 
state  of  combination  ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
supposition  is  attended  with  no  small  difficulty,  in 
addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  Naturalists  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
cess is  effected  in  a  way  wholly  independent  of  the 
presence  of  such  matter.  This  should  lead  us  to  as- 
sign the  origin  of  Coal  to  an  epoch,  when  that  depart- 
ment of  organic  nature  alone  existed,  which  appeared 
to  Divine  wisdom  the  fittest  for  introducing  an  im- 
proved order  of  things  ;  to  one  consequently  which 
preceded  long  the  last  great  catastrophe  of  our 
globe  ;....but  it  leaves  untouched  the  probability  of 
another  opinion,  that  operations  of  an  analogous 
kind  are  at  present  in  progress  in  the  bosom   of  the 
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Ocean.  This,  even  if  established,  only  proves  the  in- 
exhaustible riches  of  that  Power,  which  renders  the 
several  modifications  of  matter,  to  which  from  time 
to  time  it  has  given  birth,  subservient  to  purposes  of 
utility  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Note  (13). — See  Humboldt,  Geognost.  Essay,  pp.  211. 
322. 

This  attestation  of  the  philosopher  is  singularly 
coincident  with  the  exposition  given  by  the  most 
learned  Divines  of  the  expression  of  the  inspired 
writer.  See  Bp.  Patrick  on  Genes,  vii.  11.  Yet  I 
wish  not  to  be  understood  as  imposing  a  strictly 
literal  meaning  on  the  CDirm  D1J>yo  of  Moses,  which 
may  justly  be  supposed  as  bearing,  similarly  with  the 
corresponding  terms  in  the  same  verse,  Ca'Biyn  fOIK, 
a  signification  in  some  degree  metaphorical.  Com- 
mentators have  a  good  deal  perplexed  themselves 
with  calculations  respecting  the  quantity  of  water 
requisite  for  the  phenomena  which  Moses  details, 
and  have  done  so  perhaps  with  some  service  resulting 
to  the  Record  ;  but  to  view  the  agency  as  one  alto- 
gether  in 'the  course  of  nature  ;  to  exclude  the  Mira- 
culous from  that  which  was  throughout  an  exercise 
of  Almighty  power,  is  a  concession  to  philosophy 
to  which  the  Divine  is  by  no  means  compelled.  His 
province  it  appears  to  be,  to  accumulate  the  Facts 
which  Natural  science  affords  in  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture,  and  not  studiously  endeavor  to  trace 
their  origin  to  aught  else  but  the  controlling  power 
of  Omnipotence.  He  may  thus  reconcile  the  known 
density  of  the  Terrestrial  nucleus  with  the  possibility 
of  a  sufficient  mass  of  water  being  provided  in  its  in- 
terior for  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  for, 
even  placing  the  waters  of  the  Clouds  out  of  the  ques- 

P 
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lion,  is  the  continual  reproduction  of  an  internal 
fluid  a  circumstance  of  difficult  conception  ?  or  might 
not  the  Volume  of  that  existing  on  the  surface  he 
increased  by  a  very  easy  process,  the  abstraction 
namely  of  one  of  its  chemical  ingredients  ? 

Note  (12). — "  On  peut  craindre  cependant  (i.  e. 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  the  Ocean  to  a  state 
of  equilibrium)  qu'une  cause  extraordinaire  ne  vienne 
a  lui  communiquer  une  ebranlement  qui  peu  consi- 
derable dans  son  origine,  augmente  de  plus  en  plus, 
et  l'eleve  au-dessus  des  plus  hautes  montagnes  ;  ee, 
qui  expliquerait  plusieurs  phenomenes  d'histoire  na- 
turelle."  Syst.  du  Monde,  Livr.  iv.  Ch.  12:  See  supr. 
Note  (16).  Lect.  vii. 

Note  (13). — "  I  am  of  opinion  then  with  MM. 
Deluc  and  Dolomieu,....that  if  there  is  any  circum- 
stance thoroughly  established  in  geology,  it  is,  that 
the  crust  of  our  globe  has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be 
dated  much  farther  back  than  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ;"  Cuvier,  Essay,  etc.  §  34. 

The  Notes  of  Pr.  Jameson  on§§  9.  11.  present  ad- 
ditional confirmation  of  this  fact,  which  indeed  is 
now  so  universally  admitted  by  Geognosts,  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  argument  in  its  behalf.  A  reference 
to  it  is  intended  by  the  expression  used  in  the  Lec- 
ture, '  chronological  relations.'  In  the  present  state 
of  Natural  science,  a  simple  rule  of  proportion  suffices 
to  determine  the  period  at  which  the  last  catastrophe 
of  our  Planet  commenced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Memoir  cited  by  M.  Cuvier  in  §  31.  ubi  supra. 

Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  we  claim  not  for 
this  principle  an  extension  beyond  phenomena  of 
Diluvian  origin.     The  period  at  which  philosophers 
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will  be  enabled  to  assign  to  fixed  epochs  the  anterior 
revolutions  of  the  Earth,  if  ever  destined  to  arrive, 
appears  yet  to  be  very  far  distant.  The  assignment 
however  of  their  Relative  epochs  is  a  different  thing, 
and  has  been  approached  within  certain  limits  by 
the  extensive  and  numerous  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  others.  On  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Author, 
whose  memoir  is  cited  by  the  former  in  p.  23  of 
his  Geognostical  Essay,  see  Lect.  v.  Note  (36),  and 
Note  (23)  infra. 

Note  (16). — The  introductory  quotation  of  Dr. 
Buckland's  Inaugural  Lecture  sufficiently  explains  the 
principle  of  his  philosophy  ;  "  Tan  turn  abest,  ut  causae 
physicse  homines  a  Deo  et  providentia  abducant,  ut  con- 
tra potius  philosophi  illi  qui  in  iisdem  eruendis  occupati 
fuerunt,  nullum  exitum  rei  reperiant,  nisi  postremo 
ad  Deum  et  providentiam  confngiant."  Augm.  Sclent* 
iii.  5. 

Note  (17). — A  summary  of  facts  demonstrative  of 
the  Universal  Deluge  is  appended  to  the  Treatise  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  Note,  pp.  35.  ss.  These 
evidences,  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Reliqu'ue  DUuviana,  (see  pp.  173.  185  sq.  193.  203. 
206.  208.  211.218.  220.  ss.  1st  Edit.,)  in  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Author  considers  the  various 
proofs  supplied  by  natural  phenomena  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  which  geological  investigation 
has  extended,  namely,  Diluvial  detritus,  Valleys  of 
denudation,  Debacles,  Outliers,  External  configura- 
tion of  the  strata.  The  Appendix  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  of  these  phenomena, 
which  are  regarded  as  wholly  resulting  from  Diluvian 
action  ;  pp.  237—258. 

Note  (18). — Allusion  is  here  more  particularly  in- 
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tended  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  Dr.  Buckland 
and  Mr.  Penn.  The  latter,  professing  to  found  his 
geological  system  solely  on  the  notices  of  the  Mosaic 
Record,  has  objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Reli- 
quise  Diluvianse  as  adverse  to  that  record  ;  whether 
ustly  or  not,  a  few  observations  may  suffice  for  deter- 
mining. 

An  interchange  of  beds  is  the  point  which  Mr. 
Penn  is  most  anxious  to  establish,  (see  Lect.  iii. 
Note  (12),)  a  notion  of  the  earlier  Geologists  that  the 
former  regards  as  untenable.  To  prove  this,  he 
alleges  the  phaenomena  of  Caves  containing  bones, 
the  resorts,  as  he  conceives,  of  beasts  of  prey,  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  Antediluvian  earth,  which 
consequently  must  have  been  the  same  with  that  we 
inhabit  at  present.  Of  the  origin  of  these  caves  he 
does  not  profess  to  offer  any  explanation. 

The  Author  of  the  Comparative  Estimate  maintains, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  excavated  during  and 
after  the  Deluge.  Their  formation  he  ascribes,  in  a 
principal  degree,  to  the  Elastic  vapor  escaping  from 
Animal  remains  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  dis- 
tending, and  finally  disrupting,  the  incohesive  mass 
in  which  they  were  imbedded.  In  corroboration  of 
this  he  cites  the  authorities  of  Dr.  Buckland  him- 
self, as  also  of  MM.  Cuvier  and  Daubuisson,  for  the 
fact,  that  all  the  caves  adverted  to  in  the  Reliquice 
Diluviana  are  formed  in  Limestone  strata,  the  fluidity 
of  which  at  a  former  epoch  is  clearly  attested  by  the 
remains  imbedded  in  it  ;  See  Suppl.  to  the  Camp. 
Estim.  pp.  87.  89.  103. 

To  this  hypothesis  there  occur  in  limhie  some  for- 
midable objections.  It  appears  to  take  for  granted, 
that  the  Oolitic  limestone  strata  were  due  to   subsid- 
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ence  in  the  Diluvian  waters  ;  or  that  they  had  been 
already  fbrnied  in  the  Antediluvian  Ocean,  and  had 
not,  at  the  period  of  the  Deluge,  passed  beyond  their 
plastic  state  ;  or  that  the  waters  above-mentioned  act- 
ed as  Solvents  on  the  strata  containing  Animal  remains. 
It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  most  enlarged  and  accu- 
rate view  as  yet  taken  of  the  subject,  that  the  formation 
of  Diluvium,  (the  name  given  to  the  covering  of  water- 
worn  debris  derived  from  all  the  strata,)  is  that  alone 
which  we  can  with  any  probability  ascribe  to  these 
waters  ;  that  it  is  not  moreover  by  any  means  likely, 
that  the  Antediluvian  sea  was  adequate  to  the  depo- 
sition of  so  extensive  a  type  of  strata,  as  that  we  have 
mentioned  above  ;  lastly,  that  the  sole  conceivable 
action  of  water,  in  its  progress  over  the  Earth's  sur- 
face, is  mechanical.. ..extending  only  to  the  denudation 
of  the  higher  strata,  and  transj)ortation  of  their  debris 
to  sites  distant  from  those  they  at  first  occupied. 

As  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  Gases  in  expan- 
sion, we  have  merely  to  observe,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  most  accurate  philosophers  relative  to  the  process 
of  animal  decomposition,  contain  no  mention  what- 
ever of  any  disturbance  of  the  incumbent  soil.  Gases, 
it  is  true,  of  different  kinds  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  elementary  animal  substances,  and  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  moistures  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
imbedded ;  but  they  appear  invariably  to  escape 
without  any  violent  effect  being  produced.  In  truth, 
the  cases  of  a  body  interred  in  the  usual  way,  and 
of  a  number  of  bodies  heaped  together  in  a  loose 
soil,  are  materially  different.  We  may  conceive  the 
gases  evolved  from  the  former  to  become  so  condens- 
ed, as  to  force  open  the  cover  of  the  coffin,  but  too 
easy  a  passage  is  allowed  them  through  the  spiracles 
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of  a  porous  and  incohesive  mass,  such  as  exists  in  the 
latter  case,  to  admit  of  any  such  effect  being  ever  pro- 
duced in  it. 

All  this  however  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  limestone  in  which  the  bones  occur  is  of  Diluvian 
formation,  one  nearly  as  untenable  as  that  which  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  the  Coal-measures  to  the  same 
epoch. 

The  arguments  which  Mr.  Penn  has  alleged  from 
Scripture  have  been  considered  in  Notes  (11).  (14)- 
Lect.  viii.  supra. 

We  should,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  pre- 
serve as  distinct  as  possible  the  phaenomena  which 
attest  the  Deluge,  and  those  which  imply  the  enve- 
lopment of  the  surface  of  our  planet  with  water  at  a 
preceding  epoch.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  we 
should  limit  ourselves  almost  wholly  to  the  Diluvial 
detritus  ;  but  passing  from  this  to  the  inferior  strata, 
we  enter  on  a  field,  the  features  of  which  have  been 
modified,  or  formed,  by  anterior  events.  Hence,  when 
we  are  told  by  distinguished  Geognosts,  (See  Messrs. 
Conybeare  and  Philips  quoted  in  the  Chem.  Diet. 
p.  482,)  that  it  is  an  inevitable  inference,  from  ob- 
serving rocks  spread  over  two  thirds  of  the  earth's 
surface  occupied  by  Marine  remains,  that  we  inhabit 
countries  which  we  may  truly  call,  "factas  ex  sequore 
terras ,".... we  may  regard  them  as  not  so  much  refer- 
ring to  a  change  in  the  Sea-bed  at  the  time  of  the 
Deluge,  as  to  the  previous  circumstances  which  ac- 
companied the  formation  of  the  Fketz  strata,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  actual  events  which  were  consequent  on 
the  Deluge  itself.  The  absence  of  the  distinction  to 
which  we  now  advert  is  the  chief  blemish  in  the  in- 
genious Essay  of  Mr.  Penn. 
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Note  (19). — The  following  observations  occur  in 
the  British  Review,  (Vol.  xxi.  p.  336,)  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Faber's  theory  relative  to  the  Days  of  the  Hex- 
aemeron  :  "  We  cannot  forbear  from  declaring  it  as 
our  most  decided  conviction,  that  physiological  re- 
searches, however  greatly  cultivated  in  the  present 
day,  are  in  infinitely  too  incipient  and  raw  a  state, 
to  warrant  us  for  a  moment  in  using  their  discoveries 
as  a  Criterion  of  Scripture  truth,  or  as  a  Corrective 
of  its  literal  and  obvious  meaning." 

This  appears  sound.  A  theorising  spirit  is  pro- 
ductive of  most  hurtful  consequences,  when  influenc- 
ing opinion  as  to  the  Construction  or  the  Sense  of 
passages  in  Holy  writ,  and  most  particularly  so,  when 
its  views  are  founded  on  imperfect  notices.  A  re- 
markable example  of  this  has  been  adverted  to  above, 
and  in  Note  (3)  on  Lect.  (iv),  namely,  Mr.  Faber's  con- 
cession to  the  Geologists  in  extending  each  day  of  the 
first  week  to  a  period  of  at  least  Six  thousand  years  ; 
see  his  Treatise  on  the  three  Dispensations,  Vol.  i. 
pp.  111.  sq. 

This  notion  we  conceive  to  be  at  variance,  not  only 
with  the*  principles  of  the  Hebrew  language,  on 
which  the  learned  Author  builds  much  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, but  with  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  Theo- 
logy. He  is  answered  at  considerable  length  by  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  Review,  as  also  by 
Mr.  Penn  in  his  Supplement,  Note  B.  p.  162.  The 
subject  is  considered  in  a  somewhat  different  light  in 
the  Note  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 

Note  (20).— See  Note   (13),  supra.      Lect.  viii. 
Note  (26). 

Note  (21). — How  very  little  has  been  gained  in 
behalf  of  the  evidence  of  Scripture  by  hypotheses, 
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such  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  last  note  but  one,  the 
expressions  of  MM.  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  Remusat 
are  a  proof,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  Review  of 
Klaproth's  Asia  Polyglotta,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  denounces  the  Mosaic  Record, 
as  affording  an  interval  of  time  much  too  circumscrib" 
ed  for  the  development  of  actual  phenomena.  Compare 
the  Preliminary  Discourse,  §  19,  with  the  Geognostical 
Essay,  p.  23.  We  shall  conclude  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  last  of  the  passages  to  which  we  here 
refer.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Hebraic  geologists  to  subject  the  epochas  to  actual 
measures  of  time,  and  to  connect  the  chronology  of 
ancient  cosmogonic  traditions  with  actual  observations 
of  nature,  have  proved  fruitless." 

If  by  the  words  "  Hebraic  geologists"  this  phi- 
losopher means  persons  who  have  resorted  to  vain 
speculations  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Mosaic 
Record  to  Science,  I  agree  entirely  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  their  efforts  have  proved  fruitless.  And  it 
were  well  had  the  result  attendant  on  such  efforts 
been  merely  negative  in  its  character.  It  has  hap- 
pened however  in  these,  as  in  other  injudicious  spe- 
culations, that  the  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  Revelation 
has  been  more  than  neutralised  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession to  which  it  has  been  allied. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  those  who  carry  sober  sense 
and  cultivated  understandings  into  this  field  of  re- 
search. Theirs  is  not  "  the  attempt  to  subject 
epochas  to  actual  measures  of  time,"  independently 
of  the  light  which  has  been  afforded  them  by  a  nar- 
rative incomparably  more  clear,  more  precise,  and 
therefore  more  philosophical,  than  any  which   ever 
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has  been,  or  ever  will  be,   framed  by  the  mere  Light 
of  Nature. 

Of  any  "  chronology  of  ancient  cosmogonic  tradi- 
tions" in  any  wise  available  in  our  present  discussion , 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  agreeing 
with  the  author  from  whose  essay  M.  Humboldt  has 
quoted  (ubi  supra) ,  that  the  uniform  progress  of  time 
furnishes  no  standard  for  the  succession  of  physical 
events  ;  we  should  add  however,  independently  of  the 
Will  of  the  First  Cause  :  for  should  it  so  happen, 
that  the  effects  due  to  that  Will  have  been  announced 
to  us  in  their  progress  and  their  epochs,  we  can  with 
safety  apply  that  as  an  accident  of  being,  which  we 
cannot  as  a  measure  of  effect.  We  instance  in  the 
Days  of  the  Hexaemeron. 

To  conclude  ;  whilst  we  express  a  hope,  that  by 
the  phrase  "  cosmogonic  traditions"  M.  Humboldt 
intends  not  a  reference  to  the  Record  of  Moses,  where- 
in we  are  in  doubt  which  to  admire  most,  its  luminous 
arrangement,  or  its  felicity  of  expression,.. ..it  leaving 
the  philosopher  nothing  to  desire  in  the  one,  whilst 
in  the  other  it  presents  him  with  a  model,  the  imita- 
tion of  which  might  afford  him  a  profitable  exercise,... 
we  cannot  but  '  hint  a  fear'  of  the  integrity  of  his 
doctrines  as  to  the  present  question.  The  same  spirit 
which  undervalues  the  Final,  and  (so  to  speak)  deifies 
the  Second  cause,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  its  hos- 
tility to  that  system  which  raises  the  former  to  its  due 
pre-eminence,  and  depresses  the  latter  from  its  usurp- 
ed station.  Again  and  again  we  exhort  readers  of 
this  class  to  weigh  well  the  principles  of  argument,  to 
which  their  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  present 
course  of  Lectures,  and  to  compare  them  in  their  ap- 
plication and  their  results  with  the  views  of  the  mere 

Q 
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Materialist.  He  would  judge  aright  while  regarding 
even  the  fascinations  of  philosophy  in  the  same  light 
as  the  "  veteres  aviae"  of  the  ancient,  those  producing 
the  same  effect  in  Moral  evidence  that  these  are  wont 
to  do  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

Note  (22). — Compare  Geogn.  Essay,  Introd.  pp.  1.6. 
Vind.  Geol.  p.  22.  as  also  the  concluding  reflections 
in  the  Ninth  Article  of  Vol.  xxxiv  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 
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A. 

Abeillard,  Theological  system  of,  described,  i.  152. 

AbenEzra,  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  K*Q,  i.  209.  His  inter- 
pretation of  the  '  Waters  above  the  Firmament'  in  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  ii.  149. 

Anaxagoras,  the  ova-U  uo-dfixroi  the  distinctive  tenet  of  his  phi- 
losophy, i.  148. 

Arenaceous  Rocks,  important  data  furnished  by,  in  the  Mineral 
history  of  the  globe,  ii.  163. 

Augustine,  St.  his  view  of  the  ED'H^K  V\X~\  in    Genes,  i.  2. 
i.  227. 

B. 

Bacon,  his  observations  respecting  philosophers  of  the  Rational 
class,  i.  148.  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  Second  Causes,  i. 
156. 

N"D,  meaning  of,  according  to  Rosenmuller,  i.  207.  Contro- 
verted, ibid.  Distinction  between,  and  TWy,  as  laid  down 
by  the  older  Grammarians,  i.  208. 

Buckland,  Dr.,  his  hypotheses  relative  to  the  '  Beginning'  of 
Genes,  i.  1.,  and  the  Days  of  the  Hexaemeron,  i.  198.  sq, 
Proper  acceptation  of  the  former  considered,  i.  213. 

C. 

Cabbalists,  their  mode  of  interpreting   Scripture,  i.  147. 

Causes,  Second,  their  Necessity  controverted,  not  the  Fact  of 
their  being  employed  in  the  demiurgic  agencies,  i.  205. 

Chaos,  supposition  of,  as  a  primary  state  of  Matter,  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  i. 
179. 

Chemistry,  Attestation  of,  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Creation,  ii.  134. 

Clericus,  his  observations  on  the  text,  Genes,  i.  26.,  i.  195. 

Coal,  position  of,  important,  as  throwing    light  on  the  early 
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history  of  our  planet,  ii.  207.  sq.  Probable  epoch  of  its  for- 
mation, ibid.  208.  Experiments  respecting,  instituted  by 
Dr.  Macculloch,  and  Mr.  Hatchett,  ib.  206. 

Coal-measures,  a  groupe,  the  study  of  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  researches  respecting  the  early  history  of  the 
globe,  ii.  162. 

Cocceius,  his  opinion  respecting  the  construction  of  tD'nVN, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Grotius,  i.  269. 

Coincidence,  at  the  period  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Hexaemeron,  of  the  Sun's  Perigee  and  the 
Vernal  Equinoctial  point,  ii.  182. 

Creation,  Agency   of,  properly  so  called,  antecedent   to  the 
Mosaic  era  of  the  Hexaemeron,  i.  165.     Doctrine  of,  essen- 
tial to  the  purity  of  Theistic   belief,  i.  173. ;  foundation  of 
the  first  principles  of  Natural  Theology,  ibid.     Act  of,  inde- 
pendent of  Time,  i.  184.     Doctrine  of,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  the  after  agency  of  Second  Causes,  i.  185. 
Basis  of  its  proof,   independently  of  Scripture,  i.  190.  Mr. 
Esdaile's  view  of,  i.  191.  Not  an  Occult  cause,  being  attest- 
ed by  Reason,  and  Natural  phenomena,  ibid.  Must  neces- 
sarily be  admitted  with  respect  to  a  principle  which  presup- 
poses not  organization,  i.  193.     Difficulties   which  oppose 
themselves  to  assigning  it  as  a  cause,  in  any  particular  species 
of  inorganic  matter,  i.  193.  sq.     Example  of  this,  Primitive 
Rooks,  according  to  Mr.  Penn's  theory   of  their   formation, 
i.  205.  sq.  Jewish  doctrnip  nf.  alleged  as  an  evidence  of  the 
inspiration  of  their  Sacred  writers,  i.  210.  reconciWhle  with 
'  the  succession  of  operation,  as  implied  in  the  Second  Verse 
of  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis,  ii.  131.    Act  of,  properly  so 
termed,  not  implied  in  the  Third  Verse,  ii.  132.    Mosaic  ac- 
count of,  not  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  ii.  14-1 .  Testimony 
of  Sir  William  Jones  relative  to  this,  ibid.  Mosaic  account  of, 
addressed  to  a  supposed  Percipient,  ii.  187.     This  supposi- 
tion interferes  not  with   that  of  a  just  philosophical   lan- 
guage, ibid.     Agency  of,   in  the  several  parts  of  the  Ma- 
terial world,  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  exerted  simul 
et  semel,  ii.  193. 
Darkness,  ("Jttfn.  Genes,  i.  2.,)  probable  meaning  of,  i.  223. 
Deluge,  the  Universal,  Deluc's  hypothesis  respecting,   i.  178. 
Certain  Divines  solicitous  to  account  for,  on  Natural  prin- 
ciples, ii.209.     Error  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  ibid,  et  sq. 
Attestations  of  Geologists  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Re- 
cord, in  the  period  which  ii  assigns  to,  ii.  210.  Phenomena 
on  which  its  evidence  is  rested,  as  stated  in  the  Reliquice  Di- 
luviance,  ii.  211.    Conflicting  theories  of  Dr.  Buckland  and 
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Mr.  Penn,  respecting,  ii,  212.  Observations  on  that  of  the 
latter,  ibid,  et  ss.  Important  distinction  to  be  observed  in 
this  question,  ii.  214. 

Demiurge,  doctrine  of  the,  whence  originating,  i.  145. 

Demiurgic,  agencies,  attempt  at  arrangement  of,  from  the  in- 
dications of  Genes.  i.2.  ibid.  218.  ss.  Epochs,  observations 
on  M.  Ramond's  doctrine  concerning,  i.  239.ss.  When  sub- 
jected to  actual  measures   of  time,  i.  240.  ii.  202. 

Design,  defects  in  M.  de  la  Place's  conception  of,  as  re- 
gards the  establishment  of  the  present  order  of  things,  i. 
175.  ss. 

NttH,  true  sense  of,  as  distinguished  from  2U/y,  in  Genes,  i.  11. 
Vol.  ii.  152.  Purport  of  this  distinction,  conformable  to  the 
spirit   of  the  Mosaical  philosophy,  ii.  152. 

Diluvian  waters,  Keflex  current  of,  a  supposition  countenanced 
by  the  words  of  Scripture,  ii.  1 76. 


Egyptians,  Theology  of  the,  formed  no  part  of  the  Mosaical, 
i.  218.  The  latter  essentially  abhorrent  from  the  former,  ii. 
142.  sq.  Diodorus'  account  of  the,  ii.  141.  sq.  Demiurgic- 
system  of,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Mosaical,  ii.  144. 
Branches  of  Education  usual  amongst,  as  detailed  by  Diodo- 
rus, ii.  144.  Sacerdotal  system  of  the,  as  viewed  by  Pr. 
Creuzer,  ii.  142. 

Elohim,  Agencies  of  the,  as  announced  in  the  Mosaic  Record, 
distributed  over  Four  periods,  ii.  196.  Construction  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine, i.  248.  ss. 

Evidence,  'Cumulative,  defined,  i.  166.  Moral,  distinction  be- 
tween the  relation  of  a  system  to,  and  to  that  founded  on 
Philosophical  principles,  i.  167-  '  Independent  Moral,'  of 
Scripture,  in  what  consists  the,  i.  168. 

Faber,  hypothesis  of  Mr,  respecting  the  Days  of  the  Hexae- 
meron,  examined  on  physical  principles,  i.  1 99.  ss.  Contro- 
verted, ii.  215.  Supposition  of,  not  less  untenable,  that. the 
"Vicissitude  of  Seasons,  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
length  of  the  year,  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  ii 
177.  ss. 

Final  Causes,  observations  on  Newton's  doctrine  of,  as  also 
on  that  of  the  Intelligence  inherent  in  a  First  Cause  of  be- 
ing, in  the  Systeme  du  Monde,  i.  145.  Of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance in  the  present  state  of  Natural  science,  i.  168. 
Not  limited,  as  principles  of  research,  to  Natural  History,  i. 
169.  Subservience  of  the  natural  effect  to,  illustrated,  ibid, 
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Mechanism  of,  often  complex  i.  171.  Importance  of,  in  the 
Natural  sciences,  further  illustrated,  i.  172. 

Fluids,  Luminous  and  Calorific,  agency  which  concentrated  in 
their  fountain,  the  Sun,  regarded  as  announced  in  Genes. 
i.  3.  Vol.  ii.  137. 

Fossil  species,  Geographical  distribution  of,  not  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  Geognosts,  ii.  183. 

Frank,  '  Chronologia  Fundamentalis'  of,  ii.  191. 

G. 

Geologists,  disagreement  among,  with  respect  to  the  formation 

of  strata,  ii.  180. 
Gnostics,  yvZa-tg,  i.  14-7.  Valesius' judgement   on  the  character 

of  their  pretensions,  i.  147. 
Gravity,  Proximate  cause  of,  not  known,  i.  201.     Presumption 

arising  from  hence  of  immediate   superintendence  on  the 

part  of  the  First  Cause,  i.  202. 

H. 

Herodotus,  testimony  of,  relative  to  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, unfavourable  when  duly  examined,  ii.  146.  Circum- 
stances which  render  it  valuable,  ibid. 

Heyne,  opinion  of,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian learning,  ii.  145. 

Horsley  (Bp.),  view  of,  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  O'n^X,  i.  269.  Respecting  the  true  sense  of  the 
root  N"13,  ii.  189.  Respecting  the  method  adopted  by 
Moses  in  his  account  of  the  demiurgic  events,  ii.  130-  Not 
however  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  use  of  a  just 
philosophical  language,  Ibid. 

Humboldt,  observation  of  the  Baron,  respecting  the  efforts 
of  the  Hebraic  geologists,  considered,  ii.  216. 

Hyksos  (Coptic  term),  Jablonski's  opinion  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of,  ii.  143. 

Hylozoists  (from  Cudworth),  i.  153. 

I 

Jeivs,  Intellectual  character  of,   unduly  depreciated,  i.  163. 
Ignorance,    Arguments  founded  on   our,  applicable  as  well  to 

the   philosophical  notices  of  Scripture,  as  to   the  question 

of  God's  moral  government,  ii.  185. 
Immortality  oi'  the   Soul,  Doctrine  of,  not  really  held  by  the 

Egyptians,  ii.  148. 
Inspiration,  direct,  of  Moses,  evidence  in  favor  of  the,  i,  166. 
Instruction,  different  modes  of,   Esoteiic  and  Exoteric,  ii.  14-7. 
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prove  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Origines,  res- 
pecting the  Egyptians,  ii.  14-8. 

Intelligence  of  a  First  Cause  of  being,  Physical  attestation  to 
the,  i.  175.  Doctrine  of  the,  not  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  148.  sq. 

K. 

XoB-po?,  Platonic  notion  of,  1.  211. 

Kg«T«;,  Etymological  notice  respecting,  i.  211. 

L. 

Laplace,  Marquis  de,  supposition  of  the,  relative  to  inundation 
at  high  levels,  ii.  157. 

Laurence,  Abp.,  reference  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  of,  i.  152. 

Laws  of  matter,  proper  acceptation  of  the,  i.  203. 

Level,  change  of  in  the  strata,  attributable  to  both  causes  of 
elevating  subterraneous  forces  and  subsidence  of  the  land, 
ii.  159. 

Lights,  Opinion  of  Maimonides  as  to  the  creation  of  the,  in 
his  Moreh  Nebochim,  ii.  187-  Creation  of  the,  regarded  as 
antecedent  to  the  Fourth  day  of  the  Hexaemeron,  ii.  188. 
190.  Hebrew  term  for,  expressive  of  the  Instrumental 
causes  ;  Purport  of  this,  ii.  191. 

Logos,  Evangelical  doctrine  of  the,  considered  as  implied  in 
the  Mosaic  Record,  and,  in  general,  in  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews,  i.  262.  ss.  Traces  of  the  persuasion  of 
the,  in  the  writings  of  the  Targumists,  i.  265.  ss. 

Lucretian  philosophy,  Affinity  of  that  of  the  Modern  school 
to  the,  i.  161. 

ML 

Magee,  Abp.,  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  Logos  ably  de- 
fended by,  i.  272. 

Masses,  mineral,  of  the  Globe,  general  view  of  the  disposition 
of  the,  ii.  201. 

Mosaic  Record ;  Distinction  to  be  made  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Philosophical  system  upon,  and  the  compa- 
rison of  that  already  existing  with,  its  notices,  i.  159. 

Moses'  Principia ;  Purport  of  the  work  so  entitled,  i.  168. 

nDrnO-  Sense  of,  i.  229.  Connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Organic  germs,  as  advanced  by  some  Naturalists  of  emin- 
ence, i.  231.  sq.  as  also,  in  conjunction  with  other  terms 
in  Genes,  i.  2.,  with  the  supposition  of  certain  Mechanical 
agencies  implied  in  that  verse,  i,  242. 

toO,  Primitive  meaning  of,  investigated,  ii.  191.  sq. 
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N. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Newton's  view  of,  as  contributing  by  its 

advancement  to  that  of  Moral,  i.  183. 
NecJcer,  Pr.,  Attestation  of,  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic   Record 

of  Creation,  i.  217. 
Netvton,  Doctrine  of,  respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of 

Natural  Theology,  as  expressed  in  his  '  Letters  to  Bentley,' 

i.  181.  sq. 
Ne^e^SofVxseAe;,  Notice  concerning,  1.  156. 

0. 

Ordinances  of  Heaven  (ED'Dttf  rilpn)?  true  meaning  of,  stated, 
i.  184. 

Organic  Nature,  Commencement  of,  proved  by  Geology,  i.  189. 
Continuity  of,  i.  212.  Complete  development  of,  reserved 
for  the  period  of  the  Hexaemeron,  Ibid.  ss. 

Organic  Remains,  application  of,  as  distinctive  characters  of 
Formations,  unsafe,  ii.  184.  Obscurity  in  which  it  is  involv- 
ed admitted  by  Naturalists,  ii.  198.  This  concession  available 
in  behalf  of  Revelation,  Ibid.  The  extent  to  which  their 
phenomena  are  elucidated  in  the  Mosaic  Record,  Ibid. 
Limit  of  the  Objections  founded  on,  assigned,  ii.  199.  Suc- 
cinct view  of,  as  connected  with  the  different  Formations, 
Ibid.  Conclusions  of  Naturalists  from,  respecting  the  Primi- 
tive state  of  the  Earth,  ii.  201.  These  not  adverse  to  the 
Mosaic  Record,  understood  aright,  Ibid,  et  ss. 

Origin  of  Mankind,  coincidence  of  the  facts  relative  to,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Geology,  and  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  ii.  181. 

Origines,  Opinion  of  the  Author  of  the,  relative  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  Natural  Sciences, 
ii.  139.     Controverted,  ibid.  140.  ss. 

P. 

Tlctexdii'ypeiTct,  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  reasoning  of  Plato 
respecting,  i.  203. 

Parkinson,  view  of,  Mr.,  respecting  the  Mosaic  Record,  ii.  1 96. 
Difficulties  which  it  involves,  as  to  the  subject  of  Organic 
Remains,  ii.  196.  ss. 

Philosophy-,  Modern,  defect  in  the  principles,  and  want  of 
consistency  in  the  nomenclature,  of,  relatively  to  a  Moral 
standard,  exemplified  in  quotations  from  the  Systeme  du 
Monde,  ii.  154.  Hutchinsonian,  Defects  of  the,  i.  158.  Dis- 
tinction to  be  carefully  observed  between  the  scope  of  this 
latter,  and  attempts  such  as  the  present  Lectures  exhibit, 
Ibid. 
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Philosophical  accuracy  of  the  expressions  in  Genes,  i.  7.  V.  ii. 
150. 

Physiological  researches,  observation  respecting,  as  criterions 
of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  ii.  215. 

Planetary  motions,  Periods  in  the  inequalities  of  the,  i.  180. 
No  valid  objection  can  be  urged  from  thence  against  New- 
ton's doctrine  of  the  intervention  of  the  First  Cause,  ibid.  sq. 

Platonic  philosophy,  approximation  of  the,  to  the  Mosaical, 
a  ground  of  argument  to  be  applied  with  much  caution,  ii. 
151.  sq. 

Porphyry,  observations  of,  respecting  Origen's  principles  of 
Scriptural  exposition,  i.  151. 

Primitive  rocks,  Homogeneousness  of,  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
their  creation,  i.  195.  Argument  not  satisfactory,  ibid.  Com- 
pare Postscript  to  the  Preface,  i.  p.  xv. 

R. 

#p%  Syriac  sense  of,  ii.  150. 

ReliquicB  Diluviance,  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  in  the,  of  a 
General  Deluge,  i.  241.  ii.  211. 

Remusat,  Objection  of  M.,  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Record, 
ii.  216- 

Revolutions,  Theory  of,  as  announced  by  Geologists,  not  in- 
consistent with  Revelation,  and  expresses,  when  properly 
understood,  the  continual  progress  of  the  Earth's  surface  to 
its  present  state,  through  intermediate  degrees  of  perfection, 
i.  242.  ii.  202.  ss.  Compare  Postscript  to  the  Preface,  i.  p. 
xviii.  Effect  of  those  which  inhumed  the  Organic  world, 
on  the  relative  position  of  the  strata,  ii.  162.  Mr.  Penn's 
views  on  this  subject,  as  founded  on  the  study  of  the  In- 
termediary Rocks,  extended,  ii.  169.  sq. 

Rosenmullers,  views  of  the,  relative  to  the  Cosmogonic  system 
of  Moses,  i.  165.  Rr  Jr.,  his  acceptation  of  the  CD'H^N  nil 
in  Genes,  i.  2.  controverted,  i.  227.  sq. 

Rule  of  Narration  conceived  to  have  been  adopted  by  Moses, 
combining  (as  far  as  was  possible)  Optical  delineation  with 
Philosophical  truth,  i.  164-. 

S. 

Schlegel,  Frederick,  Observations  on  the  philosophy  of  Bacon, 

i.  150.     View   of,  respecting   the  learning  of  the  Middle 

age,  Ibid.  Distrust  with  which  it  is  to  be  received,  Ibid. 

Scholium  Generale  of  the  Principia,  a  demonstration  in  itself 

of  the  purity  of  Newton's  religious  belief,  i.  175. 
Sea-bed,  Change  of  the,   not   demonstrable  from  2.  Pet.  iii. 
'  5 — 7.     V.  ii.  177.     Deluc's  hypothesis  relative  to,  and  Ar- 


